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Underwriters Kept 
Calm Throughout 


Seizure Of Suez 


Over-all Picture Made Them Feel 
Situation Would Straighten 
Itself Out 


MEET COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


Some War Risk Rating; Much 
Interest in Deviations of 
Vessels Shown 


By Gesorce INsELMAN 
President, Marine Office 
of America 


The nationalization of the Suez Canal 
announced by Egypt on July 26, 1956, 
set in motion a series of events of far- 
reaching importance affecting numerous 
facets of our world economy. More par- 
ticularly, it brought to light many com- 
plex problems for those engaged in 
industries vitally affected by the seizure, 
such as marine insurance, oil, and trans- 
portation enterprises. 

The changeover in the Suez Canal 
originally appears to have been carried 
cut without any large measure of im- 
pediment in operation and, according to 
reports, shipping through the Canal con- 
tinued in a degree said to have been 
comparable in large manner with the 
normal flow of trafic through that 
waterway. Prior to the seizure of the 
Suez Canal, an average of about 45 ships 
teporiedly passed through this sea level 
waterway of something over 100 miles 
every day and a large quantity of the 
North bound cargo apparently consisted 
of Miidle East oil destined for Europe 
and other places. 


Western Europe’s Oil Consumption 


It ic reported that the production of 
oil in the United States is such that 
his - .untry is probably only dependent 
In sone limited degree on oil supplies 
irom ‘he Middle East and elsewhere. 
How: cr, the position of Western Europe 

to differ in this respect in that 
ivily reliant on Middle East pro- 
Statistics, according to reports, 

that the consumption of oil in 

‘n Europe has been steadily in- 

< at a good rate annually and it 
2' that additional energy require- 
.re unobtainable, at least at this 
hrough other facilities such as 
id hydro-electric power. A con- 
aton of this trend would seem to 
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COLONIAL LIFE 
Salutes 


Life Insurance Association 
of America 


on the occasion of its 


50th ANNUAL MEETING 
pe STO 


That organization’s record of accomplishment for 
the life insurance business, its policyholders and the 
public has been outstanding. All have benefited im- 
measurably from LIAA’s efforts for a half century. 
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OY INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Policies Grow In 
Size; Average Case 
Larger This Year 


Corporate Dollar’s Growing Impor- 
tance in Life Insurance 
Marketing 


PACKAGES MORE POPULAR 


Impaired Risk Rejection Low; Spe- 
cial Policy Status; Expense 
Control Factor 


By JoHNn M. Huzpner 
Vice President, Penn Mutual Life 


Problems of expense control, the con- 
tinuing trend to a higher proportion of 
large cases and larger average policies, 
the growing importance of the corporate 
dollar in life insurance marketing, and 
constant refinement of substandard clas- 
sifications stand out as the chief factors 
affecting home office life underwriting 
during the current year. Individual situ- 
ations often reflected the combined effect 
of two or more of these factors, 


Expense Control 


The unrelenting pressure of increasing 
expenses in the medical, investigating 
and home office operations, coupled with 
a further rise in the size of the average 
case considered and policy placed, has 
forced continued scrutiny of procedures 
applicable to small policies. Some com- 
panies have raised the minimum amount 
that will be issued or the minimum an- 
nual premium that will be accepted. 
Some have made available a unit de- 
signed to simplify operating and market- 
ing problems by combining into one 
package a prescribed amount and plan 
of insurance, possibly with mandatory 
supplemental benefits, possibly with sim- 
plified beneficiary provisions, and pos- 
sibly with family coverage features. 
30th of these steps affect the field 
forces, but agency management, con- 
scious of the value of the underwriters’ 
time, generally has been enthusiastic. 


Special Policies and Non-Medical 


This trend has progressed hand-in- 
hand with the trend to special policies 
available only in amounts greater than 
a minimum, usually $10,000 or $25,000. 
Many companies now make such policies 
available, and a few offer to grade pre- 
miums downward on all plans of insur- 
ance as the amount of the policy in- 
creases. 


(Continued on Page 34) 














A man grown taller... 


You can see a man grow during his 
weeks in LUTC. 


You can see him grow through inter- 
change of ideas with fellow field men... 
through study of the most useful sales 
methods this industry has been able 
to produce . . . through new, broader 
knowledge of tax law changes, estate 
planning, business life insurance, pro- 
gramming and a host of other subjects. 


When he has completed his LUTC 
course, too, you can see him grow — in 
personal confidence, in selling power, 
in monthly production earnings. 


We know. We have seen it here at 
John Hancock. And so we wholeheart- 
edly urge every qualified life under- 
writer to plan his growth, soon — with 
LUTC. | 


Cus 
MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Missouri State Insurance Department 


Created By Missouri Legislature 87 Years Ago, It Was Started To Protect Business Men Of ‘The 


State At Time When Much Insurance Was Sold In Irresponsible Companies ; 


Many Superintendents And Department Counsel Became 


The Division of Insurance in the De- 
partment of Business and Administration 
of the State of Missouri was created 
by the Missouri Legislature 87 years ago. 
It has had an unusually interesting his- 


tory. 

The key personnel of the Department 
under Superintendent C. Lawrence Leg- 
gett follows: 

Albert F. Smith, a former banker in 
Macon, Mo., is chief clerk of the divi- 
sion. John W. Arnold is an assistant 
actuary; Ellen E. Buckner, examiner, 
and John W. Goodin the counsel for the 
division. W. O. Owen is the chief rater. 
Other valuation clerks are Irene J. Hill, 
Thelma McCarty and Anna _ Frances 
Pearre. Robert A. Maddox is assistant 
actuary, as is Jack W. Robinson. James 
W. Roach is policy forms analyst and 
Otis H. Storey tax analyst. Other securi- 
ties examiners in the division are Mau- 
tice Schechter, Paul R. Schmidt and Paul 
J. Wachter. Harry J. Salsbury is the 
assistant counsel, while Mary F. C. 
Stewart is secretary to Superintendent 
Leggett. There are a number of other 
employes in the division. 

Since the resignation several weeks 
ago of John J. McGovern, Deputy Super- 
intendent, to join a Kansas City insur- 
ance company, that post in the Division 
of Insurance is vacant. 


Notable Careers of Form>r 
Superintendents 


_The first Superintendent was Wyllys 
King, appointed in 1869, and many of 
his successors have been of more than 
ordinary ability, splendid state super- 
visory officials who after leaving the In- 
surance Department won additional dis- 
tinction. Some examples follow: 

W. D. Vandiver was later elected to 
Congress. Charles G. Revelle and Walter 
K. Chorn were both regarded as out- 
standing legal authorities in the field of 
surance, Judge Ray B. Lucas, who had 
served on the Missouri Supreme Court 
Prior to becoming Insurance Superin- 
tendent, is vice president and general 
counsel of Kansas City Life, while Ed- 
ward L. Scheufler is United States At- 
torney at Kansas City. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son also has been associated with Kansas 
City Life. Owen G. Jackson is practicing 
law in St. Louis. R. E. O'Malley is in 
another business in Kansas City. 

None of the other Missouri Superin- 
tendents is living. Francis P. Blair, Aier 
Who held the post from October, 1873, 
to July, 1875, is a relative of James P. 

lair who on November 6, 1956, was 
elected Governor of Missouri and will 
take office in January. 

It is believed in insurance circles that 
Superintendent Leggett will be reap- 
Pointed for another four-year term next 
June. The longest period in office for a 
Missouri Superintendent was that of 


Prominent Insurance Executives 


By Davin F. Barrett 


St. Louis Insurance Correspondent 


Ben C. Hyde who was named by his 
brother, Governor Arthur M., in Octo- 
ber 1, 1921, and served until March 10, 
1929. Vater, Arthur M. Hyde became 
Secretary of Agriculture under President 
Hoover. 

Superintendent Leggett is the only 
Missourian to serve the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
vice president and president and since 
last June has been vice chairman of the 
executive committee. 

James R. Waddill was vice president 
of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and presided in 1896 at 
annual convention of NAIC in Philadel- 
phia because the president, W. H. Hahn 
of Ohio, was out of: office when the 
convention convened. Other Missouri 
Superintendents who presided at annual 
conventions because the term of the 


presidents of NAIC had expired or they 
had resigned, were C. P. Ellerbe, Ed. T. 
Orear and A. L. Harty. Ed. L. Scheufler 
was chairman of executive committee 
and later vice president of NAIC but 
resigned in October, 1945, being suc- 
ceeded as vice president by Robert E. 
Dineen of New York. 

Present Posts of Some Former Counsels 


Through the years a number of men 
associated with Missouri Division of In- 
surance have later been called to im- 
portant posts by insurance companies. 
Powell B. McHaney, current president 
of General American Life of St. Louis, 
and Preston Estep, president of Manu- 
facturers and Merchants Indemnity Co. 
and president of Transit Casualty Co., 
were former counsel for the Division of 
Insurance. Joseph F. Holland, formerly 
City Counsellor of St. Louis, was a 
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MISSOURI DEPARTMENT KEY MEN. 


former Missouri Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance. James H. Meredith, also a 
leading St. Louis attorney, had also been 
counsel for Division of Insurance. 

When the Division of Insurance was 
organized 51 Missouri insurance compa- 
nies were operating under the laws of 
the state. There were 43 fire companies, 
one casualty and eight life insurance 
companies, In addition, there were 62 
fire companies and 57 life companies 
from other states. Total assets of all 
these companies were $239,042,000. 

On May 10, 1956, there were 126 Mis- 
souri companies and 688 companies of 
other states and foreign countries li- 
censed in Missouri. These included 168 
stock fire; 31 foreign fire; 61 mutual 
fire; 199 life; 19 stipulated premium life. 


75,500 Agents Licensed by State 


During the year beginning March 1, 


Front Row, L. to R.: A. F. Smith, chief clerk; Superintendent Leggett; John 


W. Goodin, counsel. Back Row: Robert A. Maddox, Workmen’s Compensation; W. O. Owen, Chief Rater; William I. Hart, 
chief examiner; John W. Arnold, valuation department; Paul R. Schmidt, securities department; James W. Roach, acci- 


dent and health policy forms analyst. 
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1955, the 1 
31,000 agents licenses for fire companies ; 
21,500 agents licenses for life companies; 
20,500 licenses for casualty companies; 
2,500 licenses for agents of reciprocal and 
inter-insurance exchanges. In all, 75,500 
agents licenses were issued. There are 
approximately 6,536 brokers licenses in 
force. 

Total premiums paid by Missouri poli- 
cyholders during 1955 amounted to $530,- 
067,000, an increase over 1954 of nearly 
$29,000,000. Total annuities purchased 
were approximately $27,000,000. Life in- 
surance policies held by residents of 
Missouri at end of 1955 were 6,211,528 
for face value of $9.786 billion. Missouri 
premium income of legal reserve life 
companies amounted to $277.4 million. 
The Superintendent of Insurance at end 
of 1955 had securities totalling $544 mil- 
lion deposited with him by various in 
surance companies operating in the state, 
an increase of $44.4 million over previous 
year, 

The growth in volume of all lines 
speaks well not only for the public 
acceptance of insurance, but also reflects 
a satisfactory condition in management 
of State supervision over the years. The 
quality of insurance regulation in Mis- 
souri has been recognized by the super- 
visory officials of all the states in elect 
ing Superintendent Leggett president of 


NAIC in 1955. 
Insurance in Old River Transport Days 


Some of the events leading up to the 
organization of the Missouri Division of 
Insurance were graphically described by 
the late James A. Waterworth, president 
of St. Louis Board of Fire Underwriters 
from 1881 to 1899 in his book of memor- 
ies of the Board, its members and its 
work dest available insight into the 
pioneer days, the book grew out of some 
erudite research. Waterworth found in 
the old Missouri Gazette in a June, 1824, 
issue a copy of the first advertisement 
of fire insurance in St. Louts. It was 
inserted by the Farmers Fire and Loan 
Co. Nearly two years went by until a 
rival ad appeared in the same paper. 
Inserted by William P. Hunt, an agent 
for Traders Insurance Co. of New York, 
it offered insurance on dwelling houses, 
warehouses and buildings in’ general, 
merchandise, household furniture, ship- 
building, ships in port and their cargoes. 
\lso included was coverage “on every 
description of personal property in any 
part of the U. S. and Canada.” Further- 
more, furnished was insurance “against 
loss of damage by inland navigation or 
transportation on vessels, steamboats, 
flats, barges or keel boats on the Missis- 
sippi River and its waters or bay, river 
or lake in the United States or Canada: 
merchandise of every descrip tion insured 
to the place of embarkation.” 

Interestingly, this ad offered the mod- 
ern time -payment plan of carrying large 
obligations since it provided for monthly 
risks on merchandise and other property 
taken at the lowest rates. 

Hunt apparently pioneered inland navi- 
gation insurance in Missouri. Without 
question there was a need for both fire 
and inland navigation insurance in the 
state at that time. 


Indians Burn a Barn 

A news item in the The Gazette in 
1810 told of the destruction of a factory 
on Cedar Island in the Missouri River 
with a loss of $12,000 to $15,000, “includ- 
ing a valuable cargo of furs.” Another 
article in the same paper and published 
in 1811 told of the burning “of a barn 
at north end of town by a vagabond 
party of Indians.” A fire department was 
organized in St. Louis in 1811 which had 
a captain, first lieutenant and second 
lieutenant but the only equipment was 
a fire bucket and badge for each man. 
In November, 1818, a bill was introduced 
in the Territorial legislature to authorize 
a lottery for the purchase of fire engines 
and other apparatus. Two small rotary 
engines were purchased by private sub- 
scription. The St. Louis Board of Fire 
Underwriters, forerunner of present In- 
surance Board of St. Louis, was formed 
in 1872. 


Solvent Companies Needed Protection 


Anyway, by 1869 the Missouri insur- 


Division issued approximately 


C. LAWRENCE LEGGETT— 


First Career Man of Missouri Insurance Department to Be 


Promoted to Superintendent; Formerly in Charge of Depart- 


ment’s Audits; Early Career Was in Banking and 
Automobile Fields 


By Powett B. McHaney 
President, General American Life 


human, unaffected, unassuming, 
That in a nutshell describes the 
“Larry” Leggett, officially 
Lawrence Leggett, Insur- 
ance Superintendent, State of Missouri. 
In the long history of the state he is 
the first Insurance Superintendent who 
is a career type head of the Department 
the product of “promotion from with- 


Warm, 
natural, 
personality of 
known as C. 


in 
Education and Early Career 


A native of Palmyra, a small town in 
Marion County, he attended college and 
business school there, studying business 
administration and accounting. 

After serving as deputy county clerk 
for Marion County Mr. Leggett entered 
the banking business in Palmyra. Sub- 
sequently, he moved to Bowling Green 
where he took over the management of 
an automotive agency which he headed 
for six years. Then, he sold his interest 
in the agency and engaged in pubtic 
accounting and auditing until 1933 when 
he was first called to state service as 
auditor for the state auditor’s office. 

For the next four years he was in 
charge of auditors of all state institu- 
tions, departments, boards and commis- 
sions and in 1937 he joined the Division 
of Insurance as an examiner, later pro- 
gressing to senior examiner. With the 
exception of two years spent as office 
manager and accountant with an insur- 
ance company in Kansas City, Mo., he 
continued with the Insurance Depart- 
ment through both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations. 

In 1949 his faithful and able service 
in behalf of his state was recognized 
through his appointment as Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department, Four 
vears later on February 10, 1953, he was 
reappointed to a four vear term. Mr. 
Leggett is the first Missouri Superin- 
tendent to be reappointed since 1932. 
This has imparted to department service 
a consistency and continuity that has 
added substantially to the effectiveness 
of the department as a whole. He has 
followed the policy of staffing the de- 
partment with able, experienced and 
conscientious people who approach their 


career rather 
Those who deal with 
recognize and applaud 


work in terms of a service 
than an interlude. 
the department 
the difference. 
Fair and Objective Administration 


Missouri insurance companies and 
policyholders alike are happy with the 
kind of administration Mr. Leggett has 
given the Insurance Department. Objec- 
tive and fair in his approach to problems 
of state supervision, he is never auto- 
cratic, dictatorial or precipitous. His 
years of experience in the department 
have given him confidence and assurance 
in dealing with the varied situations 





POWELL 


B. McHANEY 


that may arise. Genial, calm and friend- 
ly, he quietly exerts a firm will when 
corrective action is indicated. It is this 
quality of warm-hearted understanding 
and high principled dedication to his 





ance business had grown to such pro- 
portions that state officials saw the need 
for proper supervision of the business 
and thus came the Department’s in- 
augural in March, 1869. Prior to that 
companies and agents could do business 
in the state without a license. Many 
Missouri companies, chiefly county mu- 
tuals, were organized under special char- 
ters granted at every session of the leg- 
islature, but these county mutuals at the 
time were largely operated by wholly 
irresponsible persons. Swindlers traveled 
through country sections selling worth- 
less insurance. Sometimes they were 
from other states representing “insur- 
ance companies” which when they had a 
loss almost invariably disputed it on one 
pretext or another and if suit were insti- 
tuted it was carried from one court to 
another until finally the plaintiff aban- 
doned his claim in disgust. In the case 
of the traveling agent no one could 

found on whom to serve notice of suit 
since there was no official of the state 
designated by law to receive notice and 


the agent disappeared after loss oc- 
curred, 

The public, particularly business people 
demanded that it be protected by the 
state. The law creating the Division of 
Insurance, however, was mainly passed 
at the insistance of the solvent stock 
companies whose business was being in- 
jured by this type of competition. The 
leading merchants of St. Louis were 
especially desirous of having solvent fire 
insurance companies protected. 


Beginning of Co-Insurance Clause 


Missouri has contributed much to the 
insurance industry. On March 10, 1875, 
the St. Louis Insurance Board completed 
the rating of 12 of the congested area 
blocks and sent a copy of the maps and 
schedules used to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for approval, which 
was given, effective July 1, 1875. Thus 
the business received the basic elements 
of its present rating methods. In Janu- 
ary, 1881, H. M. Blossom of St. Louis 
suggested a mandatory 80% co-insurance 












Hammond & Irwin 


LEGGETT 


LAWRENCE 


guardianship of policyholders’ interest 
that has endeared him to the insurance: 
fraternity throughout the nation. 

Serving successively as chairman of 
the Life Committee, then as Zone 3 
Chairman, subsequently as chairman of 
the executive committee, vice president 
and then as president of National Asso- 

‘iation of Insurance Commissioners in 
1955-56, his work, unostentatiously per- 
formed in the interests of sound insur- 
ance through his office and through the 
Association merits the respect and es- 
teem in which he is so widely held. 

One of Mr. Leggett’s principal extra- 
curricular interests is the American Le- 
gion in whic h he became active shortly 
after service in the United States Navy 
during World War I. He is an active 
member of all Masonic bodies and is an 
active member in the Methodist Church. 
He still maintains his residence in Bowl- 
ing Green, which he regards as his home 
City. 

Likewise well-known to the insurance 
fraternity through her attendance at in- 
surance gatherings, is his extremely gra- 
cious and pleasant wife, the former Ethel 
E. Young of Palmyra. Together, they 
are an unusually devoted couple. 





clause as a step to reduce fire losses 
This was the beginning of the co-insur- 
ance clause in use today, St. Louis, 
feciih the efforts of the late George 
D. Markham, and the late Francis D. 
Hirschberg, was pioneer in the use 0! 
sprinkler systems in the field of fire pro- 
tection. All these advancements, 0! 
course, had the approval of the state 
supervisory officials. 

Through the years, however, every- 
thing wasn’t “peaches and cream” so fat 
as the relationship of the Divisi mn ot 
Insurance with the companies, agents 
and brokers and sometimes the genera! 
insuring public was concerned. 


Controversies Over Rating Methods 


Starting in 1880, and well up into the 
1890s, bills were introduced in the Mis 
souri Legislature to abolish rating boards 
and, fortunately, each time these mea- 
sures were defeated. Chaos would have 
prevailed if each company was permitted 
to make its own rates. Special treat- 
ment would have been extended to big 
insurers and also the public would have 
suffered as competition would be so keen 
many companies would be in poor con- 
dition financially. 

In 1891 the valued policy law was 
introduced at Jefferson City and_ the 
companies and their fieldmen opposed tt 
most vigorously. The bill was passed. 

On August 19, 1899, the celebrated 
anti-trust law went into effect and om 
advice of its attorney, the Insurance 
Board of St. Louis adjourned sine die 
There were no official meetings in = 
period 1899 to 1911, On January 17, 191), 
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the board reorganized as a voluntary 
organization with George D. Markham 
as president. 

During 1908, 1909 and 1910 the com- 
panies made their own rates in Missouri, 
using what they called a “cost rate.” 
Presumably rates were to be based on 
the company’s own experience. Naturally, 
this wasn’t a good condition for the 


general public, since if a company 
wanted to hold a certain line it would 
write it at less than cost. Public resent- 
ment became so pronounced, that Gov- 
ernor Hadley approved the Oliver Rating 
Law on March 18, 1911. It regulated 
rules for fire, lightning, hail, windstorm 
and sprinkler leakage. This law was 
passed with the help of the St. Louis 
Insurance Board, which gave its support 
because the “cut throat” competition was 
threatening to wreck the entire agency 
system. 

For a period of 90 days the companies 
did much as they pleased. Insurance 
Superintendent Frank Blake asked the 
companies to file figures with the state 
to justify the rates which had been pro- 
mulgated ‘by the Missouri Actuarial ig 
reau. The Insurance Board also filed : 
protest, but the companies refused Pe 
fle their experience figures with the 
Commissioner, who would not accept the 
rates filed by the companies without the 
experience data. 

On April 15, 1913, the fire companies 
advised their agents that they were dis- 
continuing business in Missouri as of 
April 30, 1913. This left the agents with 
no facilities except two Missouri com- 
panies, who if they had quit writing 
Missouri business would have been com- 
pelled to discontinue throughout the 
country. 

On August 30, 1913, the companies 
were glad to return to Missouri under a 
compromise agreement with Commis- 
sioner Blake. 

Case Goes to Supreme Court 


The next major extended controversy 
between the Missouri Insurance Division 
and the companies started during the 
a ation of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Ben C. Hyde when he advanced 
the new theory of premiums collected 
and losses paid as the basis for the 
Feet wie of insurance rates. This 
Was in sharp contrast to the premiums 
earned and losses incurred formula. Un- 
fortunately, due to various factors and 
circumsté inces, some not too pleasant o1 
favorable to the insur ance business and 
those connected with it in various c: upac- 
ities, there has never been a final court 
ruling on whether the Hyde formula 
should prevail. One phase of the long 
litigation did reach the United States 
Supreme Court, but the decision there 
against the companies was on a tech- 
nicality and not on the merits of the 
Premiums collected and _ losses paid 
formula as applied to a five-year period, 
provided for under the Missouri laws. 
Some persons who have been close to 
the over-all controversy have stated that 
perhaps if the Hyde formula were ap- 
plied to a 15-year period it might prove 
acceptable. But they expressed the be- 
lief that it was an unfair basis for rates 
in ; state like Missouri where terrific 
losses in a major tornado might take 
place in a given five-year period without 
Sulticient time to level off the bad ex- 
perience, 

Commissioner Frank 
order prohibiting 


Blake made an 
insurance companies 
from writing insurance indemnifying 
Physicians, surgeons, dentists and drug- 
gists against liability for damages result- 
ing trom alleged error, mistakes of mal- 
Practice in the practice of medicine, 
‘urgery, dentistry or pharmacy, but he 
did permit the companies to write poli- 
cles indemnifying such persons against 
the cost of defense in any suit, whether 
groundless or not, brought against the 
sured. Blake’s successor in office, 
Charles G. Ravelle, in 1913 set aside the 
tuling denying liability insurance protec- 
tion to the physicians, surgeons, dentists 
and ¢ lruggists, concluding, after carefully 
consi: lering all the facts, that Mr. 
lake’s ruling was “an unjust discrimi- 
Nation against that class and not sup- 


Divisions of the Missouri Department 


The State of Missouri’s 


Division of Insurance is under the 


Department of Business and Administration for administrative purposes, and the various 


units within the Division are called departments. 


Superintendent of Insurance and the duties originally 


At present the Division has no Deputy 


performed by such officer are 


now being handled by Superintendent Leggett, William I. Hart, chief examiner, and 


Paul R. Schmidt, head of the securtiies 


The Examination Department 

The examination section of the Mis- 
souri State Insurance Department is un- 
der the supervision of the chief ex- 
aminer, W illiam I. Hart. Its main func- 
tion is to determine the solvency of 
domestic companies, or if their continued 
operation is hazardous to the policy- 
holders and the general public. 

It is the duty of the chief examiner 
to schedule examinations and assign ex- 
aminers to conduct them. The examiners 
are instructed to follow recognized ex- 
amination procedures which, in general, 
include a survey and check of the ac- 
counting system; study of internal con- 
trols; tests and analysis of accounts; 
verification of assets; determination of 
liabilities; verification of annual state- 
ments; possible violations of Missouri 
statutes and Departmental orders; equi- 
table treatment of policyholders and 
beneficiaries, and a gencral review of 
the operations and practices of the 
company. 

The chief examiner must review the 
report of examination and it is his re- 
sponsibility to see that any reported 
violations are corrected and that reason- 
able recommendations of the examiners 
are carried out by the company. 


Procedure About Examinations 


The Superintendent has the authority 
under the statutes to examine insurance 
companies whenever he deems necessary. 
However, the established practice has 
been to examine life companies every 
three years and fire and casualty com- 
panies every two years. Approximately 
35 companies are due for examination 

each year and this is accomplished with 
a field force of 13 examiners. While the 
Division is a supporter of the zone sys- 
tem of examinations few invitations to 
participate in association examinations 
are accepted, due to the lack of avail- 
able examiners. It is believed that the 
supervision and regulation of home com- 
panies is of primary importance. 

In the employment of examiners the 
Superintendent insists that the applicant 


department. 


be qualified either by insurance experi- 
ence or educational background so that 
after a reasonable term of “on the job” 
training, there is every reason to expect 
that the appointee will develop into a 
capable examiner. 


All Statements Approved 
Before Licensing 


The annual statements of 794 compa- 
nies authorized to transact business in 
Missouri are checked under the direction 
of the actuary and the chief examiner. 
All statements must be approved before 
the licenses are renewed. 

When a foreign company applies for 
admission to the State of Missouri, the 
processing of the application originates 
with the chief examiner who must de- 
termine from its statement whether or 
not the company qualifies under the 
rules for admission insofar as its finan- 
cial structure is concerned. 

Each year hundreds of letters of in- 
quiry are received by the Division re- 
garding the financial condition and sta- 
bility of insurance companies, which 
must be answered by the chief examiner. 


Career of William I. Hart 


William I. Hart, the chief examiner, 
was born in Hannibal, Mo., on April 21, 
1903. He attended grade school at St. 
Joseph’s Academy in’ Hannibal, high 
school at St. Mary’s Kansas and ma- 
jored in accounting at the School of 
Commerce and Finance of St. Louis 
University. 

Prior to his appointment as an ex- 
aminer for the Missouri Division of In- 
surance Mr. Hart was connected with 
the Marion County (Mo.) Assessor’s 
Office. Since his original appointment in 
1933. Mr. Hart has been employed as 
an examiner to the present time, except 
for a three-year period in the Army 
during World War II when he spent 
two and one-half years overseas. 

Mr. Hart assumed the duties of chief 
examiner September 10, 1956. He was 
married in 1948 to the former Dorothy 
Cox of Kansas City, Mo. 








ported by law or required by sound 
principles of public policy.” 

During Commissioner Blake’s regime, 
he entered a ruling permitting insurance 


companies to write policies, subject to 


certain conditions, insuring owners of 
automobiles and chauffeurs against lia- 
bility for damages and the defense of 


suits growing out of the careless opera- 
tion of automobiles. 


Reciprocal and Inter-Insurance Licenses 


In 1911 the Legislature enacted a law 
permitting the operation of reciprocal 
and inter-insurance exchanges but which 
lodged with the Insurance Department 
no discretion in the matter of issuing 
or revoking licenses for such insurers. 
Commissioner Revelle in his report for 
1912 termed this law “vicious, not be- 
cause of what it expressly contains, but 
because of what it fails to contain and 
should by all means be repealed and 
supplanted by an act applicable to inter- 
insurance and properly safeguarding the 
interests of the public.” Since 1911 a 
number of very highly regarded re- 
ciprocals and inter-insurance exchanges 
have started business in Missouri and 


their operations under existing laws are 
properly safeguarded it would appear. 

Missouri through the years has resisted 
efforts to enact legislation setting up 
state insurance in either the fields of 
workmen’s compensation or automobile 
insurance. 

As was the case with all Insurance 
Departments throughout the country, life 
insurance supervision in the Missouri 
Department saw some dramatic events 
during the great depression of the early 
1930s. Some of the experiences involved 
many problems. However, these situ- 
ations were handled in the best interest 
of the companies and the public and 
éventually were worked out to the satis- 
faction of both, and the public’s confi- 
dence in life insurance was restored. 

Under the direction of Commissioner 
Leggett the Missouri Division of Insur- 
ance has won the respect and esteem 
of everyone who has had business with 
it. Leggett is by no means a “yes” man. 
He frequently disagrees with the filings 
of the companies in rate matters, but 
he always has a reasonable and sound 
basis for his position on any given 
matter. 


jurisdiction of the 


The Securities Section 

To the Securities Section of the Mis- 
souri Division of Insurance. is delegated 
responsibility for the accounting and 
control of the “joint” deposits required 
by the laws of the state. Such securities 
are deposited with the Superintendent 
to comply with various deposit sections 
of the Missouri Insurance Code or for 
the convenience of domestic companies 
applying for admission in foreign states. 
The deposits are held to guarantee the. 
payments of policy claims and to insure 
certain rights of policyholders. The de- 
posit requirements vary according to 
type of companies. This also includes 
the retaliatory section of the law. The 
policy reserve deposit requirement law 
is the prevailing factor in the total 
amount of the deposits. 

Detailed accounting, auditing and con- 
trol which includes complete inspection 
and approval of all documents pertinent 
to each transaction of each company is 
required. The investments offered for 
deposit must be scrupulously scrutinized 
as to legality. The accounts must be 
meticulously inspected and checked to 
ascertain if the deposit balance meets 
or is in excess of the reserve require- 
ments for each individual company. Ac- 
tive account balances are verified with 
the companies quarterly; all others 
semi-annually. 

Great Increase in “Joint” Deposits 

The growth of this section has been 
phenomenal, reflecting the growth and 
financial stability of the industry. The 
deposits as of December 31, 1945, were 
$231,969,331. As of December 31, 1955, 
they were $544,021,008, an increase over 
the ten-year period of $312,051,676. The 
deposit of 138 companies, in all cate- 
gories, as of November 1, 1956, amounted 
to $570,199,307 invested as_ follows: 
Bonds, $273,313,463; mortgages, $289,567,- 
804; real estate, $7,318,040. The section 
maintains daily control on each com- 
pany’s bonds, individual mortgages and 
real estate account. Periodic mortgage 
loan payments are reported to the sec- 
tion by the companies. At any time the 
exact deposit value of any one of the 
approximately 35,000 mortgage loans, on 
deposit, is available. The same is true 
of the bond account, in respect to the 
deposit value or the amount invested in 
any one hond issue, on deposit. 

Head of the Securities Section is Paul 
R. Schmidt, who was born in Jefferson 
City and educated in high school there 
and at University of Missouri. For 
five years beginning in 1912 he was 
cashier of a Jefferson City bank. He 


then became director of commercial 
food control of State Board of Agri- 
culture, remaining in that post until 


1932 when he went into auditing work 
for United States Treasury Department. 
In 1933 he joined auditing force of State 
of Missouri and in 1942 he entered Se- 
curities Section of Division of Insur- 
ance, 


The Valuation Section 

The duty of the Valuation Section of 
the Division of Insurance is to deter 
mine the amount of policy reserve lia- 
bility on the registered policies of 
domestic old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 

The work of this section is accom- 
plished with a punch card svstem. A 
complete punch card installation is 
maintained for faster and more accurate 
computation of the reserve for each 
policy. 

The volume of work has increased 
the processing of approximately 50,000 
cards each vear for the past three years. 
In order to handle this increase it has 
been necessary for this Department to 
replace and obtain additional equipment, 
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such as a larger and more efficient tabu- 
lator and install microfilm equipment, 


Net Reserve Deposit Requirements 


After determining the reserve liabil- 
ity on all life policies, the Securties 
Section is notified of the required 


amount of monies to be deposited by 
each company with this Division for the 
protection of the policyholders. At the 
end of of each year upon completion of 
a valuation of each company’s business 
a Certificate of Valuation and Deposit is 
issued to the company for filing with the 
various states in which they do business. 

As of December 31, 1955 the valuation 
of 35 companies was made and a certi- 


fied net reserve depi sit requirement of 
$483,647,152 was made to the Securi- 
ties Section. There were 135,374 life 


policies registered during the year 1955; 
approximately 1,005,534 registered poli- 
were in force at the close of year. 


Career of John W. Arnold 


cies 


This section has a staff of nine em- 
ployes and one supervisor. The latter 
is John W. Arnold who was born in 
Paris, Missouri, and graduated from the 
Paris High School in 1929. Mr. Arnold 
started employment with the State of 
Missouri in 1937 in the bond section of 
the auditor’s office as coupon clerk. 
From 1942 to 1947 he was clerk in the 
State Sales Tax Department, and from 
1947 to the present time in the Division 
of Insurance as revenue clerk and for 
the past three years as supervisor of the 
Valuation Section. 


Rating Division—Chief Rater 
The Rating Act authorizing the regu- 


lation of fire, lightning, hail and wind- 
approved by 


storm insurance rates was 
the Missouri Legislature in 1915. The 
significance of the Act became known 


nationally when the Superintendent or- 
dered a rate reduction in 1922. After 
years of litigation the Missouri Supreme 
Court upheld the order. The results 
rate-wise were effective in 1935. 

The Chief Rater’s duty is to review 
rates, policies and endorsements in- 
volving the perils of fire and allied lines. 
Fire, lightning, hail and windstorm rates 
are carefully scrutinized by reviewing 
the Underwriting Experience furnished 
by each licensed carrier as well as the 
composite report furnished by the statis- 
tical agency to determine the reason- 
ableness of such rates as provided by 
the Fire Rating Act. Dwelling rates 
have been reduced five times since 1935. 
The present fire insurance rates for a 
one family approved roof dwelling build- 
ing in the various classes of fire pro- 
tection for both frame and brick dwelling 
buildings are from 3314 to 662%4% lower 
than in 1935.. However, fire premiums 
have increased from more than $13,000, - 
000 in 1935 to almost $20,000,000 in 1955. 


C. & S. Rate Law of 1948 


The Legislature enacted the Missouri 
Casualty and Surety Rate Regulatory 
Law in 1948 and since that time the 
Chief Rater’s duties have been increased 
to include the responsibility of analyz- 
ing policy forms, endorsements and rates 
for casualty and surety classes. The 
marine class is reviewed to determine full 
compliance with the nationwide defini- 
Missouri. 


tion as adopted for use in 
Rates for marine, casualty and surety 
coverages do not require formal ap- 


proval but they must not be excessive, 
inadequate or used in an unfairly dis- 
criminatory manner, 

At the present time there are 505 
companies licensed in Missouri to write 
the classes of business subject to the 
Chief Rater’s review. The total Mis- 
souri premiums for these companies for 
all classes has increased from more 
than $166,000,000 to more than $250,000,- 
000 since 1944. The automobile bodily 
injury premium income for all compa- 
nies as submitted to the Missouri Auto- 
mobile Assigned Risk Plan has increased 
51.5% since 1949. 


Career of Chief Rater W. O. Owen 


W. O. Owen, Chief Rater, is a native 
Missourian, born 1905, graduated from 





high school and commercial college. His 
career in the insurance business began 
in 1925 as a local insurance agent. He 
left the local agency business to join a 
fire insurance rating bureau in 1929 as 
an inspector. In 1931 he was given a 
territory comprising 31 counties and, 
with the exception of a two year (1938- 
39) leave of absence to enter the life 
insurance field as general agent, he 
remained with the Bureau until he came 
with the Department of Business and 
Administration, Division of Insurance, 
as Chief Rater November 1, 1945. He 
is an active member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. 


The Legal Department 


Although under the law the Attorney 


General of Missouri is the legal ad- 
visor to the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance there is maintained within the Di- 


vision itself a legal department whose 
duties are various, 

From the standpoint of volume, the 
biggest task of this department is han- 
dling and processing of complaints and 
inquiries from insurance policyholders. 
While the Division of Insurance does 
not have judicial power to try and de- 
termine fact issues it has been very 
successful in securing equity and relief 


in all cases of legitimate complaint. 
All applications for foreign compa- 
nies for admission to Missouri, as well 


as all applications for Certificates of Au- 
thority from domestic companies and all 
applications for amended licenses must 
be approved by the legal departments 
and the other departments within the 
Division. The legal department is also 
available for consultation and advice 
concerning the formation of new Mis- 
souri companies on the theory that it 
is easier to get a company started off on 
the right foot rather than try to cor- 
rect errors after they occur. 


Legislative Code Changes 


The preparation and presentation of 
proposed legislative changes in the In- 
surance Code is another of the im- 
portant duties of the legal department. 
The Division of Insurance maintains 
close cooperation with the Legislature 
and all other branches of the State 
Government, and much of this liaison 
work is handled by the legal depart- 
ment, 

In general, the counsel and his assis- 
tant are available to the Superintendent 
and the other departments within the 
Division of Insurance for consultation 
and advice concerning the many prob- 
lems that daily arise in the regulation 
of insurance. 


Careers of John W. Goodin and 
H. J. Salsbury 


The legal department is headed by 
John W. Goodin, counsel for the Divi- 
sion of Insurance, and his assistant is 
Harry J. Salsbury. 

A native Missourian, Mr. Goodin was 
born in Jefferson City. After four years 
of military service in the Air Corps dur- 
ing which he was taken prisoner of 
war by the Germans, he was graduated 
from the Missouri University School of 
Law in 1949. He then started in the 
general practice of law in his native 
Jefferson City and was twice elected 
city attorney. He came to work for the 
Division of Insurance and has _ since 
proved a great help to the Superintend- 
ent in the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Salsbury, assistant counsel, was 
educated in the public schools of Mis- 
souri, including the state colleges and 
the University of Missouri. He taught 
school in Missouri for 25 years, and for 
a two-year period in New Mexico. He 
was : member of the State Department 
of Education for eight and one-half 
years, 

Mr. Salsbury was also city attorney 
of his ‘home town, Warrensburg, Mo., 
for 14 years; served as prosecuting at- 
torney of Johnson County, Missouri, for 
two terms; and was an Assistant At- 
torney General for 12 years under three 
Attorneys General, before joining the 
Division of Insurance in March, 1955. 




















































































Chief Clerk of Department 


The Missouri Statutes provide that— 
“The Superintendent may designate one 
of the clerks of the insurance division 
as chief clerk, who shall possess the 
qualifications of the Superintendent, and 
shall, subject to the Superintendent and 
his deputy, have charge of the clerical 
and detail work of the division, and the 
employes thereof. In the absence or in- 
ability of both the Superintendent and 
deputy or in case of a vacancy in both 
of said offices, the chief clerk shall have 
and exercise the powers of the Superin- 
tendent. Chief clerk shall serve during 
the pleasure of the Superintendent, and 
shall perform such other duties as the 
Superintendent may direct.” 

The duties of the chief clerk are nu- 
merous and varied. In part they follow: 

Receives and processes all requisitions 
for agent’s licenses, issues the licenses 
and maintains the records thereof. 

Receives and processes all applications 
for broker’s licenses, issues the licenses 
and maintains the records thereof. 

Prepares and issues all certifications 
of instruments or documents on file with 
the Division of Insurance, as requested 


by insurance companies, corporations, 
or individuals. 

Issues all requisitions, except those 
for personal services. 

Issues all invoices for services ren- 


dered by the Division of Insurance for 
which a charge is made. 

Receives all incoming mail and is re- 
sponsible for proper handling of all out- 
going mail. 

Receives and maintains records on all 
services of process made on the Super- 
intendent of Insurance under the Law. 

Maintains the company files of all in- 
surance companies licensed to do busi- 
ness in Missouri. 

Exercises supervision of the personnel 
of the Division and maintains their per- 
sonal records, 

Peforms such other duties from time 
to time as may be assigned by the Su- 
perintendent. 

The work in the Division of Insurance 
has greatly increased during the past 
few years as may be noted by a com- 
parison of figures for the calendar year 
1945 with those of the calendar year 
1955. 


1945 1955 

Agent’s li- 

censes issued 40,000 70,000 
Broker’s li- 

censes issued 4,000 6,350 
Receipts from 

fees and 

earnings ... $ 217,300.25 $ 437,372.76 
Premium taxes 

collected $ 4,073,038.98 $¢ 10,323,629.50 
Securities on 


Deposit with 

Division of 

Insurance 
Insurance com- 

panies li- 

censed in 

Missouri 688 802 

The chief clerk is assisted in the dis- 
charge of his duties by a corps of effi- 
cient stenographers, typists and clerks. 

Chief Clerk Albert F. Smith was born 
in Shelby County, Missouri. He was ed- 
ucated in the rural schools of Macon 
County, Clarence College and Kirksville 
State Normal, now Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

After leaving school Mr. Smith taught 
in rural and town schools of Macon 
County seven years before entering the 
banking field in 1907 in which he was 
engaged until disposing of his interests 
in 1931 and became a Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Finance. In August, 
1941, he went into the State Treasurer’s 
office in Jefferson City where he was 
employed until becoming chief clerk in 
the Insurance Division in April, 1949. 

He. is affiliated with the Masonic 
order and the Christian Church 


$231,969,331.45 $544,021,008.16 


The Actuarial Department 

The Actuarial Department of State of 
Missouri Insurance Division has_ these 
chief functions: 

To collaborate with the chief exam- 
iner in the examination of life insurance 
companies for the determination of their 
solvency and compliance with the laws 
relating to life insurance, as well as the 
checking of annual statements each year 
prior to the issuance of the license to 
do business. 

Supervise the work of the Valuation 
Section in the determination of the 
reserve liability for domestic life com- 
panies. 

Review life insurance policies sub- 
mitted for filing, with particular refer- 
ence to compliance with the Standard 
Non-Forfetiture laws. 

Prepare miscellaneous actuarial com- 
putations, including the determination 
of non-forfeiture values at the re- 
quest of policyholders, and the calcula- 
tions of the present values of life es- 
tates for the Inheritance Tax Division 
of the Revenue Department. 


Career of Dean Wall 


The actuary, Dean Wall, was born in 
Illinois in 1905; was educated in St, 
Louis, Missouri, and graduated from the 
School of Business Administration at 
Washington University; and was previ- 
ously employed by the General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co. and the United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 


Accident & Health Division 


Licensed to write accident and_ health 
insurance in Missouri are approximately 
350 insurance companies. All accident 
and health forms before being issued 
must be approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Since 1944 there has been an increase 
each year of companies writing A. & H. 
and also considerable increase each year 
in number of A. &H. forms submitted 


for approval. Also noticeable in the 
submission of A.&H. forms has been 
a steady improvement in the A. & H. 


business from standpoint of benefit of 
the public. 

Supvervisor of the Accident & Health 
Division is James W. Roach. Born on a 
farm, he attended public schools and 
Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville. Mo. For four years Mr. Roach 
taught school. Before entering the 
State’s Division of insurance most of his 
business career was in insurance and 
banking. For three years he was a 
special agent in farm department of 
Hartford Fire. He joined the State’s 
Division of Insurance in August, 1933, 
and served as revenue clerk, chief clerk, 
examiner and supervisor of collection of 


premium tax. He became supervisor 
of the A.& H. Division in latter part 
of 1944. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Unit 

The functions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Unit of Missouri Division of 
Insurance were established simultane- 
ously with the passage of the Missouri 
Workmen’s Compensation Law which 
became effective in 1926. Only those 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law which have particular re/er- 
ence to insurance matters are the ad- 
ministrative responsibility of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance and the Division 
of Insurance. They include the ee 
sions that compensation policies siall 
be in a form approved by the Superin: 
tendent of Insurance; that rates shall 
be fair, reasonable and adequate, eer 
that a uniform classification of risks and 
related premium rates be determined. 
Public hearings are conducted prior to 
any changes in rates. 

Annual Review 

Classifications and rates are normally 
reviewed annually and at the time 2 
change of compensation benefits be- 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Charles F. Andolsek 


Charles Francis Andolsek has been 
continuously in the Equitable’s depart- 
ment of policy claims since joining the 
company in 1929 after his graduation 
from Hackensack High School. During 
that various clerical, 


span he has held 





Boris Studios, lic. 
CHARLES F. ANDOLSEK 
supervisory and 
he was elected a 


staff positions. In 1952 
second vice president 
and in the following year was_ placed 
in charge of the policy claims depart- 
ment and is currently chairman of Equi- 
table’s office sash on policy claims. 
In World War If Mr. Andolsek was 
an officer with the Operational Training 
Command and later served as an air 
group officer aboard a carrier in the 
Pacific. At time of his return to inactive 
duty he was a lieutenant commander. 
Mr. and Mrs. Andolsek have two 
children: Sheila, 12, and Charles, 9. 


Basil L. DeWitt 


Basil L. DeWitt, president, National 
Standard Life, Orlando, Fla., began his 
insurance career with Peninsular Life as 
an auditor in 1934. He was made i 


assis- 





Alan Anderson 


DeWITT 


tant secretary and treasurer January, 
1937; secretary and treasurer February, 
1943, and was elected vice president July, 
1945. He served in this capacity until 
November 1, 1948, at which time he re- 
signed to assume the presidency of Na- 
tional Standard Life. He has been active 
for a number of years on legislative 
matters affecting the insurance business 
in Florida, and at present is chairman 
of a special committee representing all 
of the domestic companies in that state. 

He has been both chairman and a 
member of a number of the prominent 
committees in the Life Insurers Con- 
ference and at present is serving his 
second term as a member of the Con- 
ference executive committee. 

Mr. DeWitt was born in Jacksonville 
in 1909; attended Duval High School 
there and was graduated from Univer- 
sity of Florida with a B.S. in 1931. He 
is a member of the Baptist Church and 
of the Kappa Sigma fraternity. Mar- 
ried, he has one son, Rickey, 15. His 
favorite hobbies are hunting and fishing. 


William J. McBurney 
William J. 


eral manager, 


McBurney, executive gen- 
North Central home office 





WILLIAM J. McBURNEY 


in Minneapolis of The Prudential, has 
long been prominently identified with 
charitable and welfare organizi itions. 

Born in New York and moving to New 
Jersey when four years old, his career 
with Prudential began in 1925. a 1950 
he became general manager of Pruden- 
tial’s claim department after serving in 
various clerical, managerial and executive 
positions in the department. In May, 
1953, he was promoted to executive man- 
ager of three other departments. In 
September, 1954, he was transferred to 
Minneapolis where he assumed his pres- 
ent position. 

With International Claim Association 
(235 life and casualty companies) he was 
for several years chairman of its life 
committee. Also, he was chairman of the 
Eastern Life Conference—claim_execu- 
tives of 47 companies along the Eastern 
seaboard of the U. S. and Canada. 

In New Jersey he began to be identi- 
fied with charitable and welfare org: ni- 
zations and today he is chairman of the 
Minneapolis campaign for American 
Cancer Society and also of local chapter 
of National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 
He is active in Chamber of Commerce 
and Citizens League of Greater Minne- 
apolis. 





A. C. Bryan 


A. C. Bryan, vice president, mortgage 
loan department, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, was born in Alabama and gradu- 
ated from Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity in 1923. Since his graduation he has 
been engaged in the real estate and 
mortgage loan business, experience in- 
cluding being the secretary of Bankers 
Mortgage Building and Loan Association 
in Birmingham. 


In 1933 Mr. Bryan was appointed 
manager of the Shreveport, La. servic- 
ing office of The Prudential, handling 


their loan account in Shreveport, Mon- 
roe, Alexandria and Lake Charles. He 
was transterred to Tennessee in 1934 
and handled loans in Chattanooga and 
Nashville. He joined Provident Life & 
Accident in 1935 as mortgage loan in- 
spector. In January, 1954, he was named 
vice president in charge of mortgage 
loan department and was named a mem- 
ber of the company’s finance committee. 

Mr. Bryan is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
and the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, and has served on several 
of their committees. He is now a mem- 
ber of the Professional Ethics Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers. 

For two years he handled single family 
house lectures at the Mortgage Bankers 
School at the Northwestern University 
in Chicago and has also handled assign- 


A. C. BRYAN 





ments at Appraisal Conferences at the 
war eicmecd of Mississippi and University 

Alabama Extension Courses. 

‘He has served on various committees 
of the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce and has been active in Community 
Chest programs. 


Mary Frances Latz 


Mary Frances Latz, vice president and 
secretary, Jefferson National Life of In- 
dianapolis, started her business career 
with Indiana Business College where she 
had charge of their office training and 
employment service for graduates. After 
four years there she decided to leave 
school work and joined the founders of 
Jefferson National Life before that com- 
pany was “off the ground.” Her first 
position was varied as to duties since 
she was the only employe. 

By the time the company was licensed 
there were other employes and her duties 
gradually changed in the direction of 





















































































MARY FRANCES LATZ 
secretary. She was elected assistant sec- 
retary in February, 1939 and to the oflice 
of secretary in December, 1942. 

Through the years the responsibilities 
of Miss Latz have been managing and 
directing the personnel department, office 
services, purchasing and supply, in addi- 
tion to the corporate functions incident 
to the office of secretary. In December, 
1955, she was elected to the office of 
vice president and secretary. 





Kenneth R. MacGregor 


Kenneth R. MacGregor, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for Canada, took over 
the post in 1953 at the age of 46 follow- 
ing nearly 24 years continuous service in 
the Insurance Department. He is the 
fifth person to hold the office since 1875 
when Professor J. B. Cherriman, long 


time Professor of Mathematics at the 


Thomas Studios 
MacGREGOR 


KENNETH R. 


University of Toronto was persuaded to 
become Canada’s first Superintendent of 
Insurance, : 

Mr. MacGregor graduated from Queen $ 
University with an engineering degree in 
1929. While an under-graduate he took 
some of the examinations for what 1s 
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now the Society of Actuaries and worked 
in the Department of Insurance in Ot- 
tawa during the summer holidays. He 
joined _the Department permanently in 
1930. During the ensuing years Mr. Mac- 

Gregor moved up through the ranks in 
the Department from assistant actuary 
to associate superintendent. He became 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries in 
1936. 

Rifle shooting and service in the militia 
are long time hobbies of Mr. MacGregor. 
He was a member of the Canadian Rifle 
Team at Bisley, England in 1926-27-28 
and participated in the winning of nu- 
merous trophies. He was also an officer 
in the Governor-General’s Foot Guards 
for over twenty years. 

Mr. MacGregor is married and has two 
children—a daughter and a son. 


Richard D. Dotts 


Richard D. Dotts, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual Life, who joined 
that company in January, 1939, has 
served in policy service, agency account- 
ing, renewal, policy payments and plan- 
ning and coordin: iting departments. His 
first managerial responsibility was in 
policy payments department; later he 
became manager, planning and coordi- 
nating department. He was elected as- 
sistant vice president in October, 1954. 

A native of Omaha, Mr. Dotts was 
educated in Colorado and = California, 
studving law at U.S.C., where he also 
received technical training in radio 
communication techniques. During World 
War II he was assigned to Naval Air 
Technical Training Center, Corpus 
Christi, as an instructor and later as 
officer in charge of the basic electronics 
course. 

In 1952 Mr. Dotts was one of two 
Pacific Mutual staff members designated 
by the company to receive fundamental 
training in progr unming for computers. 
He was named chairman of a five-man 
committee which was given responsibil- 
ity to keep abreast of electronic deveiop- 
ment, train its members in techniques of 
use, determine the practicability of such 
equipment for the company’s use and 
prepare recommendations as to 2cquisi- 
tion of such machines and the necessary 
systems changes. As chairman of this 
committee Mr. Dotts attended further 
programming and familiarization courses 
conducted by manuf acturers of the 
equipment. That original committee has 
since been consolidated into a three-man 


RICHARD D. DOTTS 


committee with Mr. Dotts continuing as 
chairman. 

He is a member of the Western Plan- 
ning Committee, Life Office Manage- 
ment Association and also a member of 
the Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery. 


Yancey W. Scarborough 


Yancey Wilcox Scarborough, president, 
Atlantic Coast Life, Charleston, S. C., 
began work when, a lad of 12, he became 
a messenger and callboy for Atlantic 
Coast R. R., a year later going into its 
machine shop. Next, he went with Pem- 
broke, N. C, Lumber Co. where he 
loaded lumber on flat cars. At 15 he 
became an apprentice for a plumber shop 
in Florence, S. C. and later became a 
street car conductor. 

In 1912 Mr. Scarborough was made an 
agent in Charleston for Carolina Lite 
and then held managerial positions for 
life companies in Greenville, Sumter and 
Florence, S. C. Returning to Charleston 
in 1917 he participated in organization 
of National Life of Charleston. Follow- 
ing discharge from the Army in, Decem- 
ber, 1918, he rejoined National Life as 
vice president and agency superintend- 
ent. In 1926 he, with Jesse W. Orvin, 
jointly organized Atlantic Coast Life and 
became its president. In 1940 with his 
son, Y. W., Jr., he actively began oper- 
ation of Cosmopolitan Life of Charles- 
ton. He continued operating the com- 
pany separately until 1954 when it was 
merged with Atlantic Coast Life. 

Active in Charleston civic and fra- 
ternal affairs Mr. Scarborough was for 


YANCEY W. SCARBOROUGH? 


three years president of Charleston In- 
dustrial Association which has brought 
nearly 100 new industries to the county. 
When with Charleston Council he helped 
make effective a new county moanager 
form of government. He was clected to 
House of Representatives from Charles- 
ton County in 1950, serving two terms. 

Mr. Scarborough has held various 
posts with American Legion; was gen- 
eral chairman of the Charleston Com- 
munity Chest; was vice president of 
South Carolina Chamber of Commerce 
and he is a_ past president of Charleston 
Exchange Club and of State Exchange 
clubs. He has been active in Masons 
Elks, and Moose fraternal orders; and 
st. Andrews and Hibernian societies. He 
is also on executive committee of Life 
Insurers Conference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scarborough have four 
children, 





Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. 


Thomas M. Bruce, Jr., vice president 
and general manager, Puritan Life of 
Providence, R. I., was born in New York 
City. His education was at Temple Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania Law 
School and Wharton School of U. of P. 

Mr. Bruce was for eight years an 
agent of Mutual Life of New York; he 
spent three years of estate planning 
work in Philadelphia while associated 
with a law firm; and became president 
and a director of Guaranty Union Life 
Insurance Co. In 1953 he was general 





THOMAS 


BRUCE, JR 


manager of Life Insurance Co. of Texas 
at Dallas and Continental Union Life 
Insurance Co. He assumed his present 
position in 1954. He was a first leuten- 
ant in the Army during World War II. 

Puritan Life will have its 50th anni- 
versary next year. Until two years ago 
its sales were confined mostly to Rhode 
island with some business in Connecticut. 
Vhen, it was licensed in all New Eng- 
land states except Massachusetts, and is 
making good progress. 


C. J. Faherty 
Ce J. 


J. Faherty, executive investment 
manager for The Prudential, has spent 
almost his entire business career in its 
investment management. 

He joined the company in 1930 as a 
member of its mortgage loan and real 


estate investment staff, a short time 
later becoming property manager and 


subsequently was assigned to the com- 
pany’s Chicago mortgage loan’ branch 


office. Later, he was resident title at- 
torney and then was production manager 
of its mortgage loan activities. He was 
given a similar post in Prudential’s 
Northern New Jersey branch and in 1942 
was placed in charge of city loans at 
Kansas City office. 

After serving as a U. S. Navy officer 
during World War II, he was assigned 
to the home office as regional manager. 
Promotions to general manager and 
executive director followed. With the 
formation of a newly created commercial 
end industrial loan department, Mr. 
Faherty was recently assigned to the 
new organization as executive investment 
manager. This department was organized 
to expand the flow of Prudential’s invest- 
ment funds into moderate-sized business 
establishments throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

A graduate of Wharton School and 














C. J. FAHERTY 


New Jersey Law School Mr. Faherty is 
a member of the Illinois Bar. He is a 
trustee of the Urban Land Institute and 
is on executive committee of its Com- 
munity Builders Council. 

Mr. and Mrs. Faherty have four sons— 
David, Roger, Peter and Dennis. 


Robert F. Rosenburg 


Robert F. Rosenburg, vice president 
and assistant to the president of Berk- 
shire Life, led his class scholastically for 
the two years he attended University of 
Massachusetts. He then spent two sum- 


mers at University of Vermont after 
which he entered Williams College 
where he was graduated in 1937 with 


highest final honors 
Beta Kappa. 
Rosenburg 


Magna Cum Laude, 
in mathematics, and is a Phi 

From 1937 until 1942 Mr. 
was with Connecticut General’s actu- 
arial department. He entered U. S. Air 
Force as an aviation cadet, became a 
second lieutenant, served three years 
with Eighth and Ninth Air Forces in 
Europe as operations officer, bombard- 
ment expert and director of blind bomb- 
ing. He developed a mathematical sys- 
tem for precision blind bombing through 
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We Have With Us Today— 


book for the 
Connecticut 


also wrote a 
Returning to 
Gseneral he became supervisor, actuarial 
change division, and in 1948 was made 
assistant to the executive vice president, 
a year later being appointed administra- 


and 
\n forces 


overcast 


tive assistant and supervisor, sales re- 
search 

Entering the field he was named in 
1951 western Massachusetts district 
manager, but shortly thereafter was 
recalled to air duty, served as deputy 
comptroller of Atlantic Division, Mili- 


Westover 
lieutenant 
became 


Services, 
has rank. of 
civilian life he 


I 
tary Air Transport 
\ir Base. He 


colonel. Back in 


assistant manager for Connecticut Gen- 
eral in Springfield, Mass. In 1954 he 
joined Berkshire as assistant vice presi- 


dent and director of sales research and 
early in 1956 was promoted to lus pres- 
ent post 


George R. Berry 


third vice-president 
charge ot 
Cana- 


George R. Berry, 
of Metropolitan Life, is in 
administration in the company’s 
dian head office in Ottawa. 

4 native of Searborough, England, 
Mr. Berry moved to Canada at an early 
ave and received his education in Otta- 


wa. He joined the Metropolitan in 1924 
as a clerk in the claims division of the 
Canadian head oflice. After advancing 


supervisory positions in 
the Group and personnel divisions, he 
was appointed supervisor of the Indus- 
trial department in 1936. In 1944 he was 
promoted to manager of the department, 
and in 1948 was made an officer of the 
company with the title of assistant secre- 
tary. In 1951 he became assistant vice- 
president, and his appointment to lis 
present position came in 1954. 

Mr. Berry is an associate of the Life 
Office Management Association, and is 
a former president of the Canadian head 
ollice chapter of the Metropolitan Life 
Veterans Association 


through various 


Mortimer Spiegelman 


Mortimer Spiegelman, associate statis- 
tician of Metropolitan Life joined the 
company as a clerk in the. statistical 
bureau in 1920, was appointed an officer 


with the title of assistant statistician in 
1949, and advanced to associate statisti- 
cian in 1953. 


Mr. Spiegelman was educated at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn and 
Harvard University, and later pursued 
graduate studies at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is a fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries, the American Statistical As- 
sociation, and the American Public 
Health Association, and a member of 
the Internationa] Union for the Scienti- 
fic Study of Population. His professional 
activities haye included the presidency 
of the New York Area Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association and 
membership on the board of directors 
of the Population Association of Ameri- 
ca and the Social Science Research 
Council. He is active in committee work 


in the Health Insurance Association of 
America, 
His. book “Introduction to Demog- 


raphy” is an official text for students of 


the Society of Actuaries and is also 
used im university courses. He also has 
collaborated in the writing of “The 
Money Value of a Man,” “Length of 
Life,” and “The Facts of Life—From 
Birth to Death,” and has written many 


articles in scientific, professional and 


business 


journals, 








FOUR METROPOLITAN LIFE EXECUTIVES—Left to right, George R. Berry, 
Arnold B. Brown, John H. Beatty and Mortimer Spiegelman. 


Arnold B. Brown 


Arnold B. 
Metropolitan 
capacity of 


Brown, third vice-president, 
Life, has served in the 
assistant resident manager 
of the Pacific Coast head office in San 
Francisco since 1940. The head office, 
which is staffed by a clerical force of 
more than 1,400 people, is directly re- 
sponsible for the giving of service to 
policyholders and the public in seven 
Western States and for the administra- 
tion of the company’s business in that 
area. 

Born in Bloomfield, and immediately 
following his graduation from the high 
school there, Mr. Brown began his serv- 
ice with the company as a junior clerk 
in the actuarial division. His career has 
been marked by steady advancement to 
posts of increasing responsibility, lead- 
ing to his appointment as assistant actu- 
ary in 1937, coincident with his assign- 
ment to the head office, In 1946 he re- 
ceived his appointment as assistant resi- 
dent manager of the Pacific Coast head 
office, and in 1953 he was appointed third 
vice-president, 

Mr. Brown became a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries in 1931, and along 
with his broadened responsibilities in 
administrative work has kept in close 


touch with actuarial matters on the 
Pacific Coast. 
John H. Beatty 
John H. Beatty, third vice-president 


of Metropolitan Life in its coordination 
division, is responsible for the super- 


vision and direction of personnel en- 
gaged in office planning and methods 
work, 


A native of Pittsburgh, he was edu- 
cated in the Pittsburgh public schools 
and attended the University of Pitts- 
burgh for a vear before entering the 
United States Military Academy, where 
he graduated in 1925. He joined the 
Metropolitan as a sales correspondent 
in Group. sales, and served as_ office 
manager of the Philadelphia Group office 
before transferring to the coordination 
division as a procedures analyst. Advanc- 
ing through posts of increasing respon- 
sibility, he was appointed a member of 
the company’s administrative personnel 
in 1951, and became an officer with the 
title of assistant vice-president later the 
same year. His appointment to his pre- 


sent position came in January of this 
year, 
Mr. Beatty has been active in Life 





Office Management Association activi- 
ties, serving two years as chairman of 
its electronics committee, and is past 
president of the New York Chapter of 
the Systems and Procedures Association 
ot America. 


A. Dana Harder 


A. Dana Harder has grown up with 


and been developed by Southwestern 
Life of Dallas and has served in nearly 
every department at one time or an- 


A. DANA HARDER 


other. He was made controller in 1946; 
vice president and controller in 1952, 
and in November, 1954, received his 
present title of vice president and treas- 
urer in charge of investment department. 

Mr. Harder was graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1925. While 
there he was a member of Delta Up- 


silon social fraternity of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Alpha Kappa Psi and Pe-et, the 
senior honorary society. He joined 
Southwestern Life shortly after gradu- 
ation. 

An Associate of LOMA, at one time 


he served on that organization’s educa- 
tional committee. For a number of years 
he has been active in the Controller’s 
Institute of America, having been presi- 
dent of the Dallas Control and a director 








and vice president of the national or. 
ganization. He is still on its advisory 
committee, which is composed of former 
officers for the first three years after 
they finish their active term of service 
as_a national officer or director. 

He is an Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, a member of the Westlake 
Hunting and Fishing Club and of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 


Albert V. Whitehall 


Albert V. Whitehall, associate director 
of Health Insurance of Life Insuranee 
Associat: on of America, joined the asso- 
c.ation’s staff on 


April 23 of this year 





ALBERT V. WHITEHALL 


Before coming to the association, Mr. 
Whitehall was executive director of Blue 
Cross in Seattle, Wash. Prior to that, 
he was connected with the Washington 
Service Bureau of the American Hos- 
pital Association, Washington, D. C, 
serving for eight years as director of 
the bureau and secretary of its Council 
on Government Relations. Earlier, he 
was staff attorney for the Chicago Daily 
News. 

He received his law degree from Kent 
College of Law in Chicago in 1934 and 
his pre-legal education in southern On- 
tario, pete where he was born, and 
at Northwestern University. He 1s a 


member of the Illinois Bar. 


David G. Scott 


David G. Scott, first vice president and 
actuary, Continental Assurance, 1S 4 
eraduate of McGill University who be- 
came a Fellow of Society of Actuaries 


Fabian Bachrach 
SCOTT 


DAVID G. 
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AT 83 THOMAS A. EDISON made pioneering 
studies on the production of synthetic rubber. 





AT 79 PADEREWSKI was still a master of the 
piano, giving concerts before large audiences. 


‘Se . | Sa 






AT 83 ALFRED TENNYSON published one of his 
most memorable poems, Crossing the Bar. 


1 


AT 78 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was ambassador 
to France; wrote his autobiography after 80. 





Will your later years 
be ones of achievement 


and contentment? 


F YOU THINK about the many contributions which 
older people have made to the world . . . you realize 
how rewarding life’s later years can be. 


Today, more people than ever are proving that the 
years beyond 65 are not years to be idly spent . . . they 
are years to be actively enjoyed! 

If you want your later years to be healthy, happy, 
active ones . . . and who does not? . . . here are some 
important things which you should begin to do now: 


1. Adopt the right outlook on aging. Do not 
worry about old age. Worry will not delay it; more 
likely this will hasten it. Face up squarely to the prob- 
lems of aging . . . and plan your life so you can meet 
future challenges. 


2. Broaden your horizons as you grow older. 
“Mental adventure,” whether it be in absorbing hob- 
bies or in activities devoted to helping others, will stand 
you in good stead during your leisure years. ‘*To learn 
what is new is to remain young.” 


3. Take stock of your health. Complete medical 
check-ups annually after you are 35 or 40 can help 
assure you a healthier life in your later years. Not the 
least of the benefits which you will get from regular 
visits to your doctor is medical advice about what you 
should and should not do as you get along in years. 


You may have slipped into some bad health habits 
unknowingly . . . like over-eating or not eating enough 
of the protective foods . . . or not getting enough exer- 
cise and sleep. These may seem like small matters to 
you .. . but good living habits pay off, and you cannot 
start them too early. 


Look at the older people around you who have mas- 
tered the art of growing old gracefully. Find out what 
they have done to achieve health and happiness in the 
sunset years. You may learn a lot that will help you. 
Indeed, you may live to echo the sentiments of an 
80-year-old man who said, “I’m not 80. I’m just 4 
times 20!" 














COPYRIGHT 1956— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AViENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of our national health and welfare. It is appearing 
in two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, 
Reader’s Digest, National Geographic. 
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William T. Warren, Jr. . 


\\ Tren, r.. Vice preside! 


ILLTIAN WILLE 
































s tile secretary 
LENE c be receptionist 
929 she ssumed bookkeeping re- 
pons es in addition to typing many 
ireds le and legislative bulle- 
Ste s. She moved to Chicago with 
e Conventi in 1934, and in’ early 
1935 was elected assist: treasurer. For 
vove ! handied the many 
cials Convention opera- 
s: 2 those of the Life Of- 
s Inves nt Seminar, annual and 
regional meetings, and extensive internal 
] ters. Miss Wille also looks 
tter train or air transportation, hotel 
commodations, or the many needs of 

Visiting ¢ é members 
She is R ber of the Art Insti- 
te ( 2 r hobby is sketch- 
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graduation from Princeton Mr. Coates 
entered the actuaries’ department and 
worked in Group annuity, mathematical, 
statistical and Group insurance actuarial 
bureaus. He was made an assistant ac 
tuary in 1945. In 1951t he was appointed 
assochite actuary in charge of the policy 
forms bureau and in December, 1955, was 
assigned to Mr. Klem’'s: stat 

Mr. Coates was tormerly on the edu 
cational and examination committee of 
Society ot 
period was vice chairman for examina 
tions of that committee 

Mr. and Mrs. Coates have two daugh 
ters: Naney, 15, and Marion, 11 


\ctuaries and for a five-year 


J. McCall Hughes 


1. MeCall Hughes, vice president and 
controller of Mutual of New York, has 
been with the company since March, 
1943. He joined MONY as administra 
tive assistant to the executive vice presi 
dent. In 1944 he was named associate 
controller and in 1945 he was advanced 





J. MeCALL HUGHES 


to be controller. He has been vice presi- 
dent and controller since June, 1952. 

Mr. Hughes was graduated from 
Brown University in 1933 and for the 
next six years was associated with the 
Bankers Trust Co. in New York City. 
In 1939 he joined the Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
and four years later he came to Mutual 
of New York. 

Mr. Hughes has been president of the 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., research 
arm of the Controllers Institute for two 
vears. His term expired this past Sep- 
tember. He is still a trustee of the 
Foundation. He is presently a member 
of the Advisory Council of the Con- 
trollers Institute, and chairman of the 
National Planning Committee of the 
Controllers Institute 


Robert C. Oley 


Robert C. Oley joined The Prudential 
in 1950 as investment manager in the 
bond department. Four years later he 
was advanced to executive general man- 
aver, and is now responsible for the com- 

’ lti-million dollar common stock 
As one of his department’s 
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senior officers, he also aids Vice Pres} 
dent Monroe Chappelear with the m¢ 
tiation of 
activities, 

Mr. Oley came to The Prudential 
lowing a 2l-vear association with the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. in New 
York. As assistant vice president in 
charge of investment activities at. the 
bank's Forty Second Street branch, he 
had been responsible for investment ad 
visory services and for all investments 
in trusts and estates 

Born in Midland Park, N. J., Mr. Oley 
was graduated from Rutgers University 
in 1924. He has taken graduate studies 
at New York University and at. the 
Graduate School of Banking in) New 
Brunswick 

Mr. Oley is a trustee and member 
the investment committee, Montelair Art 
Museum; also, a trustee and serving 
investment committee of Diocesan In 
vestment Trust of Episcopal Diocese, 
Newark, and last spring was vice ch 
man of the Episcopal Advance Fund, 
organization devoted to raising capital 
funds for the Diocese 


loans and other investment 


Walter S. Henrion 


Walter S. Henrion, vice president 
treasurer and board member of Wo 
men Accident & Life, Lincoln, Neb., has 
had 20 years of insurance and invest 
ment experience with Woodmen Acci 
dent and Associated Cos. He was elect 
assistant secretary of Woodmen Cent 
Assurance in 1940; treasurer in 1940; 
director in 1949, and vice president 1 
treasurer in 1951 of Woodmen Accid 
and Associated Cos.; was made a meim- 
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Increased Savings on 
Advance Premium Payments 


The rate of interest used to discount premiums 
paid in advance has been increased from 212% 
to 3% per annum — another plus for Massachu- 
setts Mutual policyholders. 


Income Dividends on 
Life Income Options 


Extra! An income dividend with each install- 
ment payable in 1957 under life income settle- 
ment options in effect under policies issued after 
May 1, 1913. Income dividends are in addition 
to the interest dividend payable if any of the 
life income payments are stipulated. 


Guaranteed Issue — 
Now Considered on 10-24 Lives 


Individual Policy Employee Benefit Plan. Liberal 
underwriting. Groups of 10-24 lives, 90% parti- 
cipation, up to $10,000. Groups of 25 or more, 
75% participation, up to $20,000 (subject to state 
statutory limit). 


Accidental Death Benefit 
Extended and Liberalized 


Now issued ages 10-60. Coverage to age 70 or prior 
policy maturity. Lower premium rates in most 
cases. Number of exceptions reduced, 


Existing coverage liberalized in line with new 
exceptions. Dividends payable in 1957 on pre- 
mium-paying ADB provisions in force before 
May 21, 1956. 


Retirement Income 
at 62 for Women 


To supplement Social Security benefits. Policy- 
holder may defer starting income up to 5 years 
after age 62. Annual Premium per $10 monthly 
income ($1,000 insurance): age 25, $41.83; 35, 


$63.22; 45, $110.48. 


For Women — 
Waiver Coverage Now to 60 


Now being written for ages 10-55. Coverage and 
premiums to policy anniversary nearest age 60 
or end of premium-paying period if earlier. 
Rates 114 times those for men, 


Wessachasets Nitaal 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS OF 
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The Policyholder’s Company ssi) 
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ber of the executive committee of Wood- 
men Accident & Life in 1955. 


Mr. Henrion received a Bachelor of 


Science degree in Business bd winnie 
tion from the University of Nebraska 
in 1933. He served as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Life Officers 
Investment Seminer during 1951, 1952 
and 1956, and has been a member of 
the Investment Problems Committee of 
the American Life Convention since its 
inception in 1953. This year he was vice 


Financial Section, American 
and was elected chair 
1957. 


chairman of 
Life Convention, 
man of that section for 


Julius C. Greer 


\ native of Brookhaven, Miss., where 


he received his education, Julius C. 
Greer, chairman of the board of Union 
National Life, Baton Rouge, La., entered 





JULIUS C. GREER 

the insurance business in 1916 with the 
Life & Casualty Co. of Tennessee at the 
age of 20, remaining with them for ten 
years. He was one of the founders of 
the Union National Life in 1926. He 
was the company’s first secretary and 
was elected president in 1931. He _ re- 
mained president until last March when 
he was named chairman of the board. 


Mr. Greer is a past president of the 


Louisiana Association of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies, a member of 
the board of trustees of the First Bap- 
tist Church, the Rotary Club, American 
Legion, Baton Rouge Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is a nici of the execu- 
tive committee of the Life Insurers’ 


Conference. 


Proctor H. Barnett 

Proctor H. Barnett, executive general 
manager, investments, western home 
office of The Prudential, a native of 
Birmingham, Ala., attended Howard Col- 
lege and the United States Military 
\cademy. 

At the executive 
idministration of 
Columbia University in was 
elected permanent class chairman. Sub- 
sequently , he served as chairman of the 
association’s executive committee. 

In 1929 Mr. Barnett went with the 
Jackson Securities and Investment Co, in 
Birmingham. Four years later he joined 
Prudential’s Birmingham office where he 
was appointed mortgage loan inspector 
and subsequently advanced to mortgage 
loan appraiser. In 1937 he was _ trans- 


program of business 
Graduate School of 
1953 he 


Have With Us Today— 


PROCTOR H. BARNETT 


ferred to the Dallas office and was pro- 
moted to assistant manager. 

In March, 1946, Mr. Barnett was ap- 
pointed an assistant supervisor in the 


Newark home office mortgage loan and 
real estate investment department. Later 
he was successively promoted to assist- 
ant general manager, general manager, 
and executive director. 

In June, 1956, he was assigned to the 
western home office and named executive 
general manager in charge of all invest- 
ment activities in the western states and 
Hawaii. 


In World War II Mr. Barnett was a 
colonel of the United States Army Air 
Force and in the China-Burma-India 


theatre he was a pilot. He is a member 
of the Society of Residential Appraisers, 
Kssex County Country Club and_ the 
\merican Legion. 


Richesd Leggett 

Richard Leggett, associate actuary, 
the Travelers, was graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, in 1939 with a 
B.S. degree in mathematics. After a few 
months travel in Europe, which was 
interrupted by the outbreak of World 
War II, he started work in the life 
actuarial department of the Travelers in 
October, 1939. Joining the Army Air 
lorce in March, 1942, he received train- 





RICHARD LEGGETT 





Massachusetts 
and served as a 


ing in meteorology at 
Institute of Technology 


veather officer in Newfoundland and 
Greenland. 

After the war he returned to the 
Travelers. He became a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries in 1950, was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary in 1951, and 
associate actuary last month. His work 


has been in the areas of actuarial serv- 
ice and research. 

Active in the educational program of 
the Life Office Management Institute 
for several years, Mr. Leggett served 
last year as chairman of the Examina- 
tion Committee, and is this year chair- 
man of the Educational Council and a 
director of the association. 

He is a lieutenant colonel in Air Force 
Reserve, and a member of Country Club 
of Farmington, Conn. Mr. Leggett was 
married to Ruth Wimmer in 1949, and 
they have three young children. 


Harry O’Brien 

Harry O’Brien has devoted his entire 
business career to the Bankers Security 
Life Insurance Society of New York, 
the first company to write credit life 
insurance, where he is first vice presi- 
dent. 

A native of Brooklyn Mr. O’Brien was 
educated in the public schools and at- 
tended New York University School of 
Commerce, Banking and Finance. For 


30 years he has specialized in all de- 





HARRY O'BRIEN 
partments of the credit life insurance 


business and is a recognized authority 
on consumer credit subjects. 

The Bankers Security also writes Or- 
dinary life and health and accident in- 
cluding Group. As the senior operating 
officer of the company Mr. O’Brien is 
also on board of Bankers Security and 
on board of the Consumer Credit Insur- 
ance Association, Consumer Bankers 
Association and Town Enterprises, and 
is a trustee of National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit. 


Ralph J. Chittick 

Ralph J. Chittick, a member of the 
advanced sales division, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, is primarily concerned with 
the continuing development of employe 
insurance plans, business insurance and 
estate planning. He has been with Con- 
necticut Mutual since 1951. 

Born in Stuart, Neb., Mr. Chittick has 
a law degree from University of Ne- 


braska and did post-graduate work at 
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RALPH J. CHIit tick 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and American In- 
stitute of Banking. After a brief term 
in private ae practice he joined in 1936 
the trust department of a Minneapolis 


bank, later working in the credit man- 
agement field, handling lederal and 


state income tax returns and unemploy- 
ment insurance matters. 

From 1942-45 he was associate attor- 
ney for the Panama Canal Zone and 
from 1946-51 he was judge of the mag- 
istrate’s court in Balboa, During his last 
three years in the Canal Zone, Mr. Chit- 
tick also taught business law part time 
at the Canal Zone Junior College. He 
was president of the Canal Zone Bar 
Association and a member of board of 


governors of the Panama Canal Em- 
ployes Association from 1946 to 1951 
He is a member of Nebraska Bar Asso- 


ciation. 


Mr. Chittick’s hobbies are woodwork- 


ing, woodearving and archaeology. Mr 
and Mrs. Chittick have a son and 
daughter. 


James R. Williams 
James R. Williams, vice president of 
Health Insurance Institute in New York, 
is a native of Minnesota and a graduate 
of Macalester College, St. Paul, with a 
3.S. degree in Sociology. He began his 
insurance career in 1945 as a field under- 


writer in Chicago. Two years later he 
joined the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference as editor in charge 
of publications, and in 1949 was ad- 
vanced to assistant director of public 
relations. Four years later he became 
director, with responsibilities for all pub- 
lic relations activities of the association 

Prior to entering insurance, Mr. Wil- 


liams served for four years in the Coast 
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Artillery and the Air Force during 
World War II. He was demobilized with 
the rank of captain in 1945 upon his 
return from Italy. 

As a vice chairman of the Health 
Insurance Council, Mr. Williams has 


actively engaged in working with doc- 
tors, hospitals and medical groups to 
bring about better standing and _ rela- 


tionships with the health insurance busi- 
ness. He has participated in many 
forums and meetings sponsored by na- 
tional and state hospital and medical 
yroups 

Heading up the staff 
tion in April, 1956, Mr 
directing the public 
of the Health Insurance Institute. The 
Institute is the source of information 
for the accident and health insurance 
business and reports to the public the 
latest developments in this field 


Jack H. Quaritius 


Born in Long Island, New York, Jack 
H. Quaritius, administrative vice presi 
dent, Peninsular Life, completed high 
school in) Rockville Centre; attended 
Duke University and was graduated with 
a B.S. degree in economics and business 
administration. While at Duke, he was 
business manager of the Duke Chronicle; 
manager of student personnel in_ the 
university's cafeterias; member of the 
Pan-Hellenic Council and president of 
Alpha Epsilon. 
Upon graduation he 


since its forma 
Williams is 


relations program 


Sigma 
was employed by 





TACK H. 


QUARITIUS 


Anvil Brand, Inc., of High Point, N. C., 
manufacturers of work and sport cloth- 
ing, as salesman, sales correspondent, 
and finally, assistant sales manager. In 
1951 he joined Peninsular Lite and has 
heen successively, agent, job analyst, per- 
sonnel director and administrative assist- 
ant. This year he was elected adminis 
trative vice president. This company sells 
weekly premium and Ordinary life insur 
ance in Florida, Georgia and Puerto 
Rico. subsidiary company operates in 
the Caribbean area 

Mr. Quaritius is past president of the 
Jacksonville Chapter of NOMA and cur- 
rently a national director for the south- 
east for NOMA; a member of the Plan- 
ning and Zoning Board of Orange Park, 
Fla., and has been active for the past 
several vears in the Community Chest- 
United Fund work. 

He is married to the former 


Kidder 


Frances 
and they have two sons, Peter 


Hoffman. 


David and Jeffrey 


John L. M. Tobias 


John L. M. Tobias, who was elected 
president of the Palmetto State Life, 
Columbia, S. C., in February of this 
year, joined the company in the Ordi- 
nary department upon release from the 
Navy in January, 1946. He was debit 
agent and special agent during 1948, 
returning to the home office in 1949 to 
organize the training department and 
training course for agents. In 1950 he 
was promote -d to assistant agency super- 
visor; in 1952 was elected agency vice 
president and executive vice president 
in 1954. lie is a graduate of LIAMA 
School and of LUTC. 


Mr. Tobias was born in Columbia in 


JOHN L. M. TOBIAS 


schools there 
Forest Schov I, 


1921, educated in_ public 
and attended Woodberry 


Orange, Va. He was graduated trom 
University of South Carolina with an 
\.B. degree in May, 1943, and was a 
member of the University’s first Naval 


R.O.T.C. class. Commissioned an ensign 
in the Naval Reserve upon graduation 
he reported immediately for duty aboard 
USS Trenton in the Pacific area, serv- 
ing in gunnery department aboard that 
cruiser and in the same department later 
aboard USS Kearsarge, a carrier. He 
was released from active duty as lieu- 
tenant January, 1946. 

A member of NALU and General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
Columbia, Mr. Tobias is also on the 
Quality Business committee of LIAMA 
and Credentials committee of Life In- 
surers Conference. He married Louisa 
Norwood Ellerbe of Florence, S. C., in 
ag nig have three children: Louisa, 

; Ethel, 7, and John, Jr., 5. His hobbies 
are mone fishing and football—the lat- 
ter sport as a spectator. 


Rufus E. Fort, Jr. 
Rufus E. Fort, Jr., vice president, Na- 
tional Life & Accident, in charge of 
field research, and on its board of di- 
rectors, started with the company as an 
agent in Detroit, then became a_ field 
man in Atlanta and later manager of 
Nashville district. He holds unusual dis- 
tinction of having led the entire field 
on combined record successively as 
agent, superintendent and manager. In 
1938 he was transferred to home office 
as assistant manager of Ordinary de- 
partment and in 1941 became agency 
secretary. 

Following outbreak of World War II 





Mr. Fort entered military service. Dur- 
ing latter stages of the war he was in 
charge of WAC recruiting in the Fourth 
Service Command. In 1945 he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of Tennessee 
by Governor McCord, and held the rank 
of brigadier general. Mr. Fort resigned 
as Adjutant General in 1946, returned to 





RUFUS E. FORT, JR. 


National Life and was made assistant 
vice president the following year. Three 
years later he was appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies with supervision 
over Pacific Coast and Texas territories. 
In November, 1952, he was advanced to 
his present post. 

Member of the board, Tennessee State 
Retirement System, since its establish- 
ment in 1947 Mr. Fort is currently its 
vice chairman. He is chairman of the 
Combination Companies group, Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

A member of Belle 
and Cumberland clubs of Nashville, he 
is also an enthusiast relative to Jersey 
cattle and Tennessee walking horses. 


Richard O. Trent 
Richard O. Trent, president of Mid- 
America Life, Oklahoma City, did not 
enter life insurance until 1946. While 
attending University of Oklahoma he 
became an agent of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. Setting his goal at $1,000,000 


Meade County 





RICHARD O. TRENT 








——__ 
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production a year he has paid for that 
amount each of the past three years 
“This I have been able to do by organiz- 
ing myself and my records,” he said to 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

In January, 1955, Mr. Trent decided to 
realize a dream he had since entering 
life insurance—start a life insurance 
company. In January and February oj 
that year he raised enough cash to make 
the venture possible, and during fe. 
mainder of 1955, besides setting up the 
home office and agency department, he 
personally sold $1,611,000 of Or linary, 
part in M: issachusetts Mutual and Con: 
necticut Mutual and balance in Mid- 
America. He is a graduate of Institute 
of Life Insurance Marketing, Southern 
Methodist University. George F. Short, 
vice president and general counsel, Mid- 
America, is a former Attorney General 
of Oklahoma and also was president of 
University of Oklahoma Board of Re- 
gents, 





John Ward 

John Ward, assistant vice president of 
North American Reassurance Co. who 
has been 27 years in the insurance field, 
tarted his insurance career as a_part- 
time agent while still a student in Syra- 
cuse University. He became an officer 
of United States Life where for more 
than a decade he was in charge of home 
office underwriting, issue and claims. 
Going with John Hancock in 1946 he did 
special Group underwriting and research 


5] 





JOHN WARD 


years. In 1950 he assisted 
supervisor in establishing Group 
underwriting of Home Life when that 
company entered the Group field. 

In 1953 he became a senior account 
executive in the international insurance 
brokerage concern of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, duties being principally in pension 
and employe benefit plan field. 

In the early years of Institute of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Mr. Ward was 
a vice president and for a time on execu- 
tive committee. 

While basically a home office under- 
writer he has written articles for a num- 
ber of trade journals on such subjects 
as expectancy insurance, underwriting 
claims, plantation medical facilities in 
Hawaii, and the “List Practice” medical 
system in West Virginia coal fields. The 
forthcoming marriage of Mr. Ward to 
Mrs. Robert McKenzie has been an- 
nounced. 


for several 


as ia 





Harold Downey Coley 


Harold Downey Coley, president, Dur- 
ham Life, was born i in “Henderson, N.C, 
and educated in public schools of Ra- 
leigh. He attended Woodberry Forest 
School, Orange, Va.; the University of 
Wisconsin, and the "University of Ala- 
bama. 

He worked as agent for Durham Life 
at Maxton, Greensboro, Charlotte and 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


One of a series of Guardian Life advertisements appearing in national magazines. 








GUARDIAN of our 
Standard of Living 


His briefcase, his cheerfulness, 
his unflagging energy identify 
him as a Salesman. 


He is an advance guard in 

the army of prosperity. He is a 
missionary of good times. The 
buildings springing up in every 
community, the cars whizzing over 
the highways, the profusion of 
products rolling off the assembly 
lines—none of these would be 
possible without him. 


He works hard, worries a lot, but 
you never know it because he 
never loses his ready smile—even 
when weariness and hunger 
remind him that again he is late 
for dinner. A keen student of 
human nature, his job is not just 
to sell a product or a service, but 
to implant the dream and infuse 
the courage to help people attain 
a better standard of living. 


Your Guardian Representative 
fulfills the highest traditions of 
salesmanship. A trained adviser in 
many family problems, he becomes 
a trusted friend who is interested 
in you and your future. Remote 
dreams and ambitions take shape 
under his guidance. He helps you 
set up an education fund for your 
children, shows you how to protect 
the roof over their heads with 
mortgage insurance, how to enjoy 
pay check protection with 
Guardian Accident & Health 
insurance, how to plan your 

own eventual retirement. 


Guardian Life has been serving 
American families since 1860. 
Why not call your Guardian 
Representative today and ask him 
to show you how you can get 
more out of life with Guardian. 
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Reproduced from a series 
of mailing pieces demonstrating 


the effectiveness of Atna Life 
Career Course. a 


Advanced Training -- Advanced Business Insurance and 
Tax Course. Home Office School and Field Clinics. 


C. L. U. Participation. 


Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. 
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Fina Life’s Basic ECP School Course Leads to Selling Success 


Etna Life’s Training Program is a complete comprehensive course for in Hartford by expert instructors, who have themselves been successful 
new men in the business. It is a planned program, proven over the as insurance salesmen, runs a full four weeks. Aétna Life feels this 
years by the sales success of Aitna Life representatives. While the for- length of time is necessary to properly ground the new man in life in- 
mal training takes up to seven years to complete (including C. L. U. surance fundamentals, sales procedures and the Company’s Estate 
preparation), it is broken down basically into five different, vitally im- Control Plan. So at the very outset of his career, the Attna Life 
portant steps . . . each a separate entity in a practical, field-tested plan. representative is given the professional selling plans and an adequate 
The first two years cover all phases of basic and advanced underwriting. background to enable him to call upon select prospects. The splendid 

The first step is Atna Life’s Basic Estate Control Plan School, design- sales results attained by Basic ECP School graduates is tangible evidence 
ed to form a firm foundation for future success. This school, conducted of the excellence of AXtna Life’s first training step. 





At Atna Life’s Home Office Basic Estate Control Plan School, you will find a It’s not all work at Atna Life’s Basic ECP School. The new representative 
group of young men with similar likes and common interests. The curriculum has several hours set aside for recreational pursuits. He can use the company 
covers a number of subjects important to the new man’s future progress and squash courts and bowling alleys. Seasonal outdoor sports are also enjoyed. 
success. Lively discussion periods, student practice and rehearsal sessions In these sessions he gets the opportunity to meet informally and exchange ideas 
make the eight-hour day seem too short. At night, there are home assignments. with men from all over the country. 


Fina Lite Tnsusance Comps 


Doh ad 





ting 


The Basic ECP School curriculum is centered around Atna 
Life’s Estate Control Plan, proven through 20 years exper- 
ience to be the most effective life insurance programming 


Aina Life Basic Estate Control Plan 
School graduates win the right to 





plan available today. The plan is simple, modern, logical. A certificate of achievement is awarded the representative wear this silver key. It is awarded 
Using it, the Aétna Life salesman raises his sights, makes upon completion of the Attna Life Basic ECP Course. Now when certain set production and 
larger sales to more affluent clients. He offers them com- with a solid foundation in fundamentals and sales proce- activity requirements are met through 
petent advice and helps tie them to him for a lifetime of dures he is ready to embark on his Career Course training. the use of the Estate Control Plan. 


insurance counsel. 


| Atna Trains for Success! 


AE TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Connecticut 
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Elect Benj. L. Holland 
As President of LIAA 


YALE LAW SCHOOL GRADUATE 


Joined Legal Department of Phoenix 
Mutual in 1924 and Elected Its 
President in 1947 


Benjamin L. Holland, president of 
Phoenix Mutual Life, was this week 
elected president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. He has_ held 
many positions with the association in- 
cluding being chairman of the joint 
legal committee of LIAA and American 
Life Convention. He has also been 
chairman on the committee relating to 
standard policy provisions. 





BENJAMIN L. HOLLAND 


Mr. Holland was born in a_ small 
Kansas town, his father (one of the 
pioneer Kansas settlers) being the owner 
of a dairy farm in Caney who also be- 
came prominent in local banking, elec- 
tric utility and manufacturing fields. 
While a high school student he attracted 
attention of his professors by his ability 
as a debater. 

Mr. Holland entered the University of 
Kansas where he majored in economics. 
He became president of the Methodist 
Young People’s Society, which had the 
largest membership of any student body 
at the university. He worked his way 
through the University of Kansas; ma- 
triculated in 1916, 


Graduate of Yale Law School 


In World War I Mr. Holland enlisted 
as a private in the Signal Corps. When 
the war ended three months later he 
returned to the university, being gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Law degree. 
Upon his graduation he entered Yale 
Law School as a graduate law student 
getting his degree of Doctor of Law at 
the end of a year’s study. After his 
graduation from Yale Law School he 
spent a year in New Haven doing re- 
search work on the law of evidence for 
a committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund, a non-profit body which provides 
funds for various public activities. Upon 
leaving New Haven he went to Leland 
Stanford University where he taught 
law of evidence for a year. 

Mr. Holland then returned to New 
Haven. While there he was asked to 
join the law department of the Phoenix 
Mutual, which he did in 1924. Six years 
later he was made attorney; then an 
associate counsel and assistant secretary 
in 1934; and elected secretary and coun- 
sel in 1940, advancing to vice president 
in 1944 and became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1947 and president in 1948. 

Mr. Holland is a director of Con- 





ation Of America 50th Year Meeting 








LIAA’s 50 Years As 
Seen by Claris Adams 


HAS SERVED ENTIRE INDUSTRY 
ALC General Counse! Shows Great Ad- 


vance of Life Insurance in 


Half Century 


At the 50th annual meeting of Life 
Insurance Association of America at 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, this week, 
Claris Adams, executive vice president 
and general counsel of American Life 
LIAA: “Its broad 
influence the 
and quality of its leadership, the magni- 
tude of the service which it renders so 


Convention, said of 


over the years, strength 


expertly, have made debtors of us all. 
The whole life insurance business is the 
beneficiary of its labors.” Thirty years 
ago, at the 20th anniversary, Mr. Adams 
had also brought the greetings of ALC. 
He recalled that the original organiza- 
tion was the concept of Paul Morton, 
who left a distinguished career in rail- 
roading to enter the life insurance busi- 
ness following the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, 

Tribute to LIAA’s Accomplishments 

Of the ensuing success of LIAA, Mr. 
Adams said: “The principal credit be- 
iongs to the enlightened spirit and the 
evident capacity of individual company 
management. However, the contagion of 
idealism resulting from close association 
for a high purpose, the incandescent in- 


fluence of cooperative effort, and the 
advantages derived from sharing new 
ideas, exchanging the results of broad 


experience and taking common counsel 


on current problems have contributed 


much both to institutional character and 
progress.” 

Reviewing the progress of life insur- 
Mr. Adams 


decades, life insurance has greatly broad- 


ance said: “During these 


ened its service. Today approximately 
98% of those applying for policies are 
90% of all 


standard rates. 


accepted. Approximately 


contracts are issued at 
The writing of juvenile, sub-standard, 
and insurance is the 
the exception. Many 
companies are considering cases at in- 
creasingly older ages. This liberalization 
in underwriting is made possible by im- 
proved mortality experience due to the 
advance in medical science, health edu- 
cation, public sanitation and improved 
dietary habits of the populace 

“The question may well arise in the 
public mind as to why if the death rate 
has diminished appreciably, the price of 
life insurance has not been reduced cor- 
respondingly. The answer is that cost is 
determined by two major factors, mortal- 
itv experience and investment return. 
Gains in one category have been over- 
balanced by losses in the other. In 1926 
all companies averaged net interest earn- 
ings of approximately five per cent. To- 
day the effective rate for the benefit of 
policvholders after deducting steeply ac- 
celerated federal income taxes will not 


non-medical now 


rule instead of 





necticut Bank & Trust Co. and the Na- 
tional Fire and a trustee of Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Hartford. 

Mr. Holland is author of Assignment 
by Insured of Policies which Reserve 
to the Insured the Right to Change the 
Beneficiency, a paper delivered before 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel in 1929. He also wrote a brochure— 
Life Insurance as Collateral, and had an 
article on The Incontestible Clause pub- 


lished by CLU Journal in March, 1948. 





Harris & Ewing 
CLARIS ADAMS 


exceed 314%. The recent improvement 
in the investment earnings has resulted 
in a substantial increase in dividends 
and a consequent reduction in guaran- 
teed rates. However, were life insurance 
companies able to secure for their policy- 
owners the interest return available in 
the nineteen-twenties, present dividend 
scales could practically be doubled and 
fixed premiums correspondingly de- 
creased. 
Tax on Thrift 

“Easy money and high insurance taxes 
have borne heavily on the modest savers 
of the nation through the, cost of their 
life insurance, «but “heaviest of all upon 
the dependent and the aged who must 
jive upon a limited income derived prin- 
cipally from policy proceeds. Too often 
these are the real forgotten people at 
the bottom of the economic pyramid. 
Public thrift is one of the great stabiliz- 
ing influences in our society and one of 
the great energizing forces of our econ- 
omy. Any governmental policy which 
results in penalizing the provident or 
operates as a disincentive to public sav- 
ing or by denying or seriously diluting 
the proper wages of thrift is a disservice 
to the nation. There are few things more 
important in the long run to more people 
in America than the certainty, the in- 
tegrity and the productivity of their life 
insurance dollars.” 

Among developments cited by Mr. 
Adams thas been the threat of federal 
regulation. “Two Senate subcommittees 
have questioned the efficacy of state con- 
trol and suggested consideration of 
amending the McCarran Act in the re- 
cent past. A month ago it was reported 
that ‘a qualified source’ in the SEC pre- 
dicted a review of the ‘basic overall 
problem of the relationship of federal 
regulation to the insurance industry.’ 
And an attempt of the FTC to exercise 
jurisdiction over insurance advertising in 
a case which by implication would give 
that body power to police all operations 
and practices of the companies alleged 
to be unfair or deceptive is now in the 
courts. State supervision therefore now 
rests on simple statutory authority. It is 
a mere matter of Congressional policy. 
The issue probably will be a recurring 
one. The outcome doubtless will be de- 
termined by events. There is one cer- 
tainty; the best defense against federal 
regulation is to justify public faith in 
state supervision.” 


Growth of Group Insurance 


Turning to the development of Group 
insurance, Mr. Adams said: “Since so- 
called fringe benefits were held to be 
within the scope of the bargaining pro- 
cess, these laws have given a tremendous 
impetus to group coverage both through 
imposed and voluntary plans. The spec- 


tacular advance of this branch of the 
business has been the outstanding fea- 
ture of the last decade. In that period, 


ordinary life insurance has about 
doubled; group life has increased almost 
five times; group annuities over four 


times, and insured pension plans three 
times. Ten years ago, group volume was 
a little more than one fifth that of ordin- 
ary life; today it is approximately one- 
half. 

“There are those who argue earnestly 
that the great development of the mass 
market necessarily in the very nature of 
things encroaches upon the field of indi- 
vidual solicitation of personal policies of 
the traditional type. However, granting 
that statistics are always subject to 
interpretation, the facts are that ordin- 
ary insurance has also scored its greatest 
advance both absolutely and _ relatively 
during the same period. Volume in this 
category more than doubled in the last 
decade; whereas, it had less than doubled 
in the twenty years preceding. Annual 
sales which were actually less in 1945 
than they were in 1925 were three times 
greater than in 1955. Therefore, it is not 
apparent on the face of the record that 
group has made its remarkable gains 
primarily at least at the expense of ordi- 
nary. I hope it never will. My chief con- 
cern in this area is that neither social 
security nor group insurance be so far 
expanded beyond its legitimate social 
purpose, that we will develop a_philoso- 
phy among oncoming generations that 
the major part of a man’s security should 
be provided either by government or 
employer instead of through voluntary 
personal savings. That would undermine 
life insurance. 

“That the old order changeth giving 
way to the new is true of our institution 
as of all. One innovation of note is that 
most of the larger companies have be- 
come principally direct private lenders 
to industry instead of purchasers of pub- 
licly offered securities. The immediate 
advantages are evident. Possible disad- 
vantages once prophesied by the reluct- 
ant, who subsequently fell in line, await 
the testing period of some future time of 
stress. 


New Competition Phase 


“The recent widespread entry of com- 
panies into the health and accident field 
is of great significance. There is no 
more sensitive political area than that 
of medical care, hospitalization and dis- 
ability benefits for the public at large. 
Pri vate carriers are in a race against 
time with proposals for governmental 
intrusions. Fortunately we have an ad- 
ministration which favors giving private 
enterprise an opportunity to develop its 
facilities to the fullest extent. I believe 
there is no area in which enlightened 
self-interest suggests the importance of 
effort in expansion of markets and ex- 
perimentation in broadening coverage to 
quite the same degree. I am convinced 
that sooner or later the cost of medical 
care will be insured generally in_ this 
country in some way by someone. | hope 
that to the greatest extent practical, the 
job will be done by private insurance. 

“Finally, one further aspect of ‘the 
manifold features of change’ upon which 
I would like to comment, is the increas- 
ing intensity of competition. Compara- 
tive cost 1s not the only battleground of 
mounting company rivalry. I think more 
has been done in the recent past to fash- 
ion our product to the multiple indi- 
vidual needs of our broad and expanding 
market than ever before. Management 
has been more alert to current demand 
and more imaginative in supplying it. It 
has become more sensitive to customer 
requirements and more expert in fitting 
our cloth to individual measurement. | 
think the signal difference between life 
insurance now and thirty years ago is 
its evident modernization, Competition 
both within the business and from out- 
side operations similar in purpose but 
different in nature has been a great 
stimulant to progress. Life insurance 
has, it must, it will meet the challenge 
of the times.” 
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When a Bankerslifeman calls upon a prospect he does more than just 


represent our Company. He represents our industry—Life Insurance. 


In his training, the Bankerslifeman is taught to take a professional view 
of his work . . . service becomes his watchword. However, desire to 
serve is not enough, he must also be competent to serve. To contrib- 
ute to the welfare of his fellow men, he must possess thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject. This the Bankerslifeman has! That’s why he is 


successful . . . a credit to himself . .. his company . . . and his industry. 


Bankers Life Company feels one of its greatest contributions to the in- 


dustry is the skill and ethics of its men in the field—the Bankerslifemen! 


@ 
BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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President of Union Central Life and American Life Convention Began Career 


In Daily Paper Journalism; Became An Ohio State Senator And Insurance 


Commissioner; Prominent In Cincinnati Civic Life. 


When the American Life Convention, 
250 life 
companies, elected at its annual meeting 
in Chicago last October John A. Lloyd 
man of 


an organization of insurance 


as its president, it picked a 
unusually broad experience, warmth and 
wisdom, an incisive thinker who 1s re- 
garded as one of the ablest students of 
human nature in the insurance field. 
That experience has consisted of a 
career during which he has been a news- 
paper editor, a public servant, a com- 
munity and civic leader, a former man- 
ager of an agents’ state association and 
currently president of one of the nation’s 
largest life insurance companies — the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati. That 
company, which commenced business in 
1867, will have at the end of this year 
approximately $2.235 billion of insurance 
in force, while it is expected that its 
assets will reach $750 million. 

In the American Life Convention Mr. 
Lloyd has been an important figure. He 
has membership in two of its principal 
committees: Joint Committee on Federal 
Taxation of Life Insurance Companies, 
to which he was appointed in 1952, and 
executive committee, since 1953. 

Becomes a Cub Reporter 


Of Welsh descent Mr. Lloyd was 
brought up in Jackson, Ohio, a town of 
5,000 population located in an agricul- 


tural region. His father, in business 
there, moved to Columbus, Ohio, 20 
years ago. Both parents wanted John 


to become a clergyman, a thought which 
intrigued him, but after having had 
experience with printer’s ink he decided 
on journalism. He went to school in 
Columbus and in Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
in 1918 was graduated from Chillicothe 
High School. It was in the latter city 
that he got his first experience in news 


reporting and paved the way for the 
tremendous number of contacts he was 
to have with people and learned to 


understand their motivations. 

The paper was the Scioto Gazette, 
oldest paper in the Northwest territory. 
The city editor took young Lloyd on 
during two summer vacations and_ it 
proved fine journalistic experience for a 
cub reporter. Chillicothe, then a city of 
15,000, was the first capital of Ohio, the 
seat of state government, the capital not 


being transferred to Columbus until 
some years later. 
The assignments given young Lloyd 


were the courthouse, city hall and daily 
calls on the merchants, lawyers, people 
in banks, social leaders—drop-in visits 
asking “What’s new?” There he found 
out why names mean news and why the 
editors want them. From Lloyd's stand- 
point it was the beginning of the forma- 
tion of an extraordinarily large acquaint- 
ance. He also found out that making 
friends came easily for him and also 
was a lot of fun. 

“IT had a wonderful time,” he said to 
The Eastern Underwriter in recalling 
that early part of his career. 





By CLarENCE AXxMAN 


Then Lloyd went to college — Ohio 
State University. The lure of journalism 
was in his blood and before two years 
at Ohio State he Ieft the campus to 
rejoin the staff of the Scioto Gazette, 
then being published by G. W. C. Perry 
who was also on Ohio Board of Pardons 
and Parole. It was the leading Repub- 
lican paper. Again he covered courts and 
city hall, but part of his duties was in- 
terviewing celebrities who came to town 
The one he remembers best was Irvin 
Cobb, the humorist, in town to deliver 
a lecture and who was especially kind 
to him. 

Among other duties given Lloyd was 
handling the “pony news” telephoned to 
the paper by Associated Press every 
morning. This phone message Lloyd 
started reading at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. One news tip: “Theodore Roosevelt 
died in his sleep this morning.” Lloyd 
called up the city editor and then the 
paper started getting out an extra. 


Becomes an Editor 


From Chillicothe Lloyd joined the staff 
of Portsmouth Times, motivated bv a 
raise in salary. He went from $12.50 a 
week to $15. That was in 1920 when 
Portsmouth had a population of 50,000. 
The Times was one of the first papers 
to run a New York gossip column. O. O. 
McIntvre wrote it by covering the night 
life of the metropolis from his home 
without appearing at night clubs, which 
he disliked although he glorified them. 
His imagination made such trips unnec- 
essary. 

Lloyd's first assignment in Portsmouth 
was the business district in which his 
“heat” covered an area of ten blocks. 
He called upon most everybody in the 
district at least once a month. This svs- 
tem resulted in the paper gathering 
about 150 items for publication every 
day. Sometimes if a business man made 
a simple journey to Columbus the Times 
would give him the Lloyd treatment with 
an 18 point headline. 

Despite his early hours of arrival at 
the newspaper office the day’s work was 
not done until well along in the evening. 
These night assignments included the 
school board, city council, fraternal 
lodges, club affairs, lectures, prize fights, 
wrestling matches, concerts and political 
meetings. 

“Everybody was wonderful to me,” 
Lloyd remembers. “Maybe they liked to 
see their names in the paper. Whatever 
the motive, I thought life grand and 
wonderful.” 

In 1921 the owners of the Portsmouth 
Times started a morning paper and a 
Sunday paper, probably to keep out 
competition. They were the Portsmouth 
Morning Sun and the Portsmouth Sun- 
day Sun, Lloyd becoming city editor of 
both. Later, he was made managing 


editor of both. In the fall of 1929 the 
morning papers were sold to the Brush- 
Moore chain and Lloyd resigned to en- 
ter the advertising field. 

In commenting on Lloyd as a news- 
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man and a citizen L. W. Burns of Ports- 
mouth Times, who was hired as a re- 
porter by Lloyd, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Portsmouth is a much better com- 
munity because of his contributions as 
editor of the Morning Sun. A man of 
principle and extremely intelligent and 
courageous he took a firm stand on even 
the most controversial issues, never 
afraid to stand up and be counted. He 
managed, also, to teach Sunday School 
even though he worked until 2 o’clock 
in the morning on Sundays getting out 
the Portsmouth Sun. 

“As an editor he spent much of his 
time trying to convert the greenest of 
cubs into a capable reporter. I was 
one of those cubs who profited much 
by his tutelage. He had an_ uncanny 
understanding of what people desired to 
read and worked hard to make the Sun 
an unbiased journal. When criticism de- 
veloped he stood staunchly back of his 
Stat.” 

Elected to State Senate 


Among his friends in Portsmouth 
were some in political circles who got 
the idea that nomination of Lloyd for 
the State Senate would be a_ natural. 
In 1930 he became a State Senator and 
was easily reelected in 1932 and 1934. 
In the State Senate Mr. Lloyd was on 


the banking, labor and the powerful 
finance committees and was active 1m 
seeing that funds were provided for 


keeping public school in operation. 
Raising those funds was somewhat dif- 
ficult as it was during the days when 
the economy was on the toboggan. Most 
of these funds, by the way, were derived 
from special taxes. Senator Lloyd was 


also author of a bill to regulate pulic 
utility rates. 


Builds Up State 


In meantime, Lloyd’s work in the 
Senate, together with his wide acquaint- 
ance and popularity, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents which was in a stalemate 
and looking for an executive secretary. 
This is an organization of fire and casu- 
alty agents. Offered the post, Lloyd quit 
public life for the time being and joined 
the association in September, 1933. Its 
membership consisted of about 215 mem- 
bers, 198 of whom lived in Cleveland. 
Lloyd got busy in some of the other 
cities and by the time he left the asso- 
ciation in 1939 the membership had 
grown to 1,500. 

Among those who had been impressed 
by him was Charles Thomas of the 
Western Underwriters Association which 
had its headquarters in Chicago and who 
had a close tie-up with Chicago Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Thomas told the 
late J. Heriry Doyle, the general counsel 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
about him with the result that Lloyd 
was offered a position as manager of 
the Chicago board. He rejected the offer 
as he did not want to leave Ohio. 


Association of Agents 


Insurance Commissioner of Ohio 


On January 16, 1939, he resigned from 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 
and was appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Ohio by Governor John W. 
3ricker. They had become friends when 
Lloyd was a newsman and Bricker was 
assistant attorney general of the state, 
a friendship continuing over the years. 

As Insurance Commissioner Lloyd was 
a prominent figure in the conventions of 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
chairman of its 


missioners and was 
executive committee. One of Llovd’s 
associates at the State Insurance De- 
partment gave the following as some 
of his activities as Commissioner : 

He required all fire and casualty 


agents to file new qualification state- 
ments so that the Department's records 
would be brought up to date; rescinded 
the action which required fire and casu- 
alty companies to file lists of delinquent 
agents; issued a ruling that  railr ids, 
steamship and travel agency employes 
would not be licensed for the purpose 
of writing baggage insurance; issued 
specific instructions to fire and casualty 
agents on proper method of handing 
brokerage orders; ruled that report of 
company examinations were to be niade 
public, if after inspection by the come 
pany there were no objections led 
within ten days after the first meeting 
of the board of trustees or directors. 
Also, he established a new bookkeeping 
system for the issuing of licenses ol 
companies, agents and_ solicitors with 
the opening of charge accounts for each 
organization which ordered licenses; 
published rules for the valuation of cer- 
tain securities and mortgages; fixed, by 
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“What I think 
Pa 
‘i about my husband’s job” 
nee 
When New England Life agent, Dave Flagg, 
interviewed a friend about coming into the life 
insurance business, the friend’s wife had some 
doubts. So Dave asked his wife, Carole, to talk to 
this prospective agent’s wife. Carole jotted down 
“ the notes below to use in her interview. (Re- 
public vega 
printed from a recent issue of ‘“The Pilot’s Log.” we { 
gents CaroLe T. FLAGG The New England Life company magazine.) Davip C. FLace 
1 the 
uaint- 
atten- 
[nsur- . ° ° . . . . . . . > “7° . 
emate Life insurance selling is one job in which a wife can side not because they didn’t have the ability to sell life 
whens help her husband. When the office staff is unusually busy, insurance, but because they gave up too soon. It takes a 
' pe I help David with his typing and some of his other paper stout heart to stick out the slow times of learning the 
joined work, A wife can find prospects in the newspapers, jog her business, knowing that one day, maybe tomorrow, the 
3. Its husband’s memory about calling certain people, prepare tide will turn. The law of averages prevails — if you see 
men- . ° ° > ° 
reer his direct mail cards — lots of small things that let your enough people, you are bound to sell. 
eland. 5 P e) peo} J 
other husband know that you are interested in his work and are A life insurance man is independent and on his own 
aSSO- ee so. 9 er or . . 
are? on his team. initiative. He doesn’t come or go by a buzzer or punch a 
time clock. The sky is the limit on earnings and he is his 
essed There are no long periods when the husband is away own pilot. 
| the from home traveling for the company. A wife sees her 
which ‘ ‘ 2 ° ° 
k wike husband every night (sometimes late, yes, but neverthe- The business is great because when you do succeed, 
Joard less every night) and every morning. there is no finer feeling of accomplishment and satisfac- 
Be It is a business in which a wife can really be a helpmate tion at having overcome many obstacles and been 
iters, by taking an interest and by standing by in time of need victorious. 
ae with a word of encouragement. The most worthwhile things in life are often the most 
ia) . . ia be . . . . 
hee difficult to obtain. Therefore, although this business is a 
In what other business could a man achieve a substan- rough one at times, the rewards are great. 
io tial salary in three to five years’ time? 
— If your husband likes selling, he'll find that it’s the If you make the regional conventions and the Leaders 
vents highest paid salesmanship in the world! A life insurance convention, they are so terrific that they spur you on to 
imis- . 7 i Pr 2 i Ls) 4as 2ar | > Lee ors ; 7] i 
~_ EAE I TNT bigger re sgn aa Last year the Leaders Convention 
: aed : , as in Sun Valley. 
when As a long term job, it can’t be touched. Each year gives Y sided le. Y ee ee 
Desi you more security. No one can fire you. You will never hi nag eon seaerseiet AO! si e ane ee “— 
ate, zs . aV 2 7 Te ¢ ‘ > yt > > 
ears. be without a comfortable income once you build up your 7 war areal the knowledge that you are doing people 
bss clientele and thoroughly master the business. Commis- ia ina ' ; 
o> sions are also paid on business that stays in force and this Most successful salesmen prefer to give 100% of their 
om- : z 7 . wa 5 ; ‘ . . . : . “¢ 
its automatic income every month prevents the up-and-down time to selling, but further advancement 1S possible if one 
vd's income common to salesmen in other businesses. proves to have ability as a trainer. A supervisor has good 
wie pay, no traveling, and works with men. He may even 
red behind him to train and help him become successful. They salesmen. 
uel will stick with him and help him over the hurdles. If the 
ied agency doesn’t think Joe has the qualities to become suc- 
- cessful, they certainly wouldn’t be interested in him. 
ue 
ids, There is an esprit de corps among life insurance people 
eyes the way there is among the Marines, because those that NEW E NG LAN D 
Os . 
ost make the grade really have something to be proud of — 
alty and it takes a good man to make it. L I F E Snostance Company 
“a BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
de When I say a ‘‘Good Man”’ | mean one who has the 
m- qualities of stick-to-it-iveness and persistence, patience, THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1635 
4 | *y° . . 
led ability, and optimism to succeed. Many fall by the way- 






















































ruling, that the date of the medical 
examination should govern in determin 
ing the of applicants for life in- 
surance; he or his Deputy conducted 


more than 100 hearings involving suita- 
bility of persons wanting to be licensed, 
and remodeled the 


offices by moderniza 
tion and better 


lighting 

How He Joined Union Central 
hange in Mr. Lloyd’s career 
when he was elected vice president 
Union Central. This was on Sep 
tember 26, 1943. It was under unusual 
conditions. As he explains it: 

f Union Central had discussed this 
assumed the de- 


Phe next « 


change with me. I had 
meanor of an eager bride trying to act 
reluctant. Governor Bricker had sent for 


wait- 
Was 


me, and I sat talking to him while 
ing to see if I had been elected. I 











just Welsh enough not to hand _ the 
Governor my resignation as Insurance 
Commissioner until the returns were in 
‘The telephone rang. It was Howard 
Cox, Union Central president, wanting 
to talk to the Governor, not to me. He 
asked: ‘Is one of my vice presidents 
Wi his time in your office?’ The 
(5 replied ‘He certainly its. What 
s] do with him? ‘Throw him out!’ 
-<d my new boss, ‘and send him 
{ i CT : 

ie wasn’t exactly the way TI thought 
such a deal should be worked out. Be 
use we didn’t think it proper or ethical 
for this life insurance company and me, 
in my official position, to discuss the 
salar juestion, that important matter 
had never come up. My grocery bill 
had, thougl nd it was worrying me 
So I asked the Governor to hand me 

1 1 telep one 
‘Well, Howard, I feel mighty good 
about thi . but tell me what's the sal 

\ I ske 1 
| something. He refused to 
te ie, saving the secretary would 
notify me il. I'd find out after 
I s Well, I had already 
nd have been 





. ' 
since 


Mutualization of Union Central 
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Lloyd’s Chamber of Commerce Activities 








Mr. Lloyd was president of the Cin- troversy for some years, the question of 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce in 1950, flood protection for the Central River 
1951 and 1952. In commenting on his Front area of the community was _ re- 
leadership there Douglas Kk. Fuller, solved. The device hit upon by Mr. 
executive vice president of the Chamber, Lloyd was the appointment of a small 


a 


usual magnitude. 


measure of 


special committee of the Chamber of 
“He brought to his duties as president Commerce composed of representatives 
of the major interests involved. This 


dynamic leadership of un- : : 
; member of which 


background 


was 
and 


each 
qualified by 


committee, 


ide range , at- 
\ wide range of mat especially 


business 


ters of major importance to experience to evi uate the problem, held 
interests of the community contronted a series of hearings and made a most 
the Chamber during his terms. complete and objective report. This re- 
“For example, in 1950 when employe port eventually became the basis of the 
pensions were a leading topic of discus- public policy adopted by the Council of 
sion in business circles the Chamber this community on this subject. 
sponsored a symposium on this subject “Another matter of public concern was 
which brought to Cincinnati a group of | the Constitutional Convention of the 
national figures experienced in various — St ite of Ohio. Careful investigation and 
phases of this problem. More than 450 — review of the history of such conven- 
representatives of top management in tions and their necessity convinced the 
this community took advantage of the Chamber of Commerce Board that this 
authoritative information on this subject organization should oppose the holding 
at the conference.” of a Constitutional Convention in this 





During Mr. Lloyd’s term the Greater state. Under Mr. Lloyd’s leadership a 
Cincinnati Safety Council was organized campaign opposed to the Convention was 
and took over the previous rather hit organized and this city and this county 
or miss activities of the Traffic Safety were among the leaders in the state in 
Council. The reorganized group was defeating the proposal. 
brought int » Chamber offices and its “Internal affairs of the Chamber of 
a n provided under the Commerce were greatly benefited by the 
Chamber’s auspices. The vastly improved interest and enthusiasm of Mr. Lloyd. 
safety record of the community since He organized and tg arheaded the most 
that time is a trib to the effectiveness — successful campaign in the history of 
of the arrange ment completed under Mr, _ this organization. In a single day’s effort, 
Lloyd's Time lip. more than 200 persons were added to our 

‘ontinuing Mr. a said: membership roster under the banner of 


‘A matter of public debate and con- ‘Forward Cincinnati, ” 





W. Howard Cox, now chairman, Mr. under the leadership of his predecessor. 
Lloyd is currently devoting a large part He is intensely interested in the wel- 
ot his time to the development and fare and well being of employes of the 
expansion of the company with the company, one thing in particular pleas- 


strength and 
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Srasnus Greetings 


Christmas lights blaze in multi-watt brilliance from 


©? 


the mansion on top of the hill. In the valley below, a 
greater galaxy glows, each modest abode adding a glit- 


tering jewel to the sparkling panoply of the Season. 


Life insurance has done much to keep the 
cheery light of Christmas burning in American 
homes, wherever situated and however humble 
or exalted. 


We dedicate this message to those Santas-in-mufti who 
earry Christmas in their brief cases all year “round—who 
labor with the patience of Job and the zeal of Paul to 
‘arry the message of life insurance throughout the land. 
Ministering to the needs of rich and poor alike, America’s 
agents have contributed mightily to the preservation of 
our national unity and well-being. 


Greetings and best wishes, Mr. Agent! We hope you 
enjoy the best Christmas ever. And may the New Year 
bring you a plethora of pleasing and productive pros- 
pects! 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
DANIEL J. WALSH, President 


Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the huge Cin- 
included low- 


complete renovation of 
cinnati home office. This 
ered, acoustic ceilings; complete fluo- 
rescent lighting, asphalt tile floors, air 
conditioning, new office furniture and a 
battery of the most modern electronic 
equipment. Also, the Union Central's 
modern employe benefit system has been 
improved and expanded. 

In the short time since Mr. Lloyd 
was elected president he has reorganized 


the sales department, arranged for the 
production of a new rate book and is 
rapidly enlarging the field force com- 
posed of well-trained career agents. He 
has wate numerous talks to the field 
emphasizing that the life blood of a 
mutual life company is the premium 


dollar. 
Citizenship Activities 


Extremely civic-minded, Mr. Lloyd 
has been president of Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce for three terms. He 
was chairman of the Hamilton County 
Citizens Committee for Civil Defense in 
1955 and is currently on board of the 
Ohio Valley Civil Defense Authority 
and the Citizens Development Commit- 


tee. Also, he has been active in United 
Appeal (Community Chest) work and 
has served as chairman of the Com- 
merce Division. 

Mr. Lloyd is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Masonic Lodge, 
and these clubs: Bankers, Commercial, 
Queen City and Cincinnati Country. His 


cultural side is evinced by his member- 
ship on the Symphony committee of the 
Institute of Fine Arts and as a trustee 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, a position 
he held for many years. 

Mrs. Lloyd was Lillian Freund, for- 
merly of Portsmouth, who is a graduate 
of Ohio State University. Married in 
1925, they have two children: John A,, 
Jr., a Cincinnati lawyer and graduate of 
University of Cincinnati and of its Col- 


lege of Law, and Mrs. Elizabeth Ulmer 
of San Marcos, Tex., whose husband, 
Norman Ulmer, is a first lieutenant in 


the United States Army. The wife of 
the Union Central’s president has done 
much fine work in connection with her 
national sorority—Alpha Xi Delta, and 
was for several years chairman of its 


finance committee. 


OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 1957 





Senior Vice President Beesley, Equitable 
Society, Gives Views in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

One reason why the 1957 business out- 
look is an optimistic one is because of 
the rising tide of savings currently de- 
veloping, encouraged because the public 
has confidence in the stability of the 
dollar and also receives what it considers 
an adequate return in interest or other 

benefits for the dollar saved. 

This was the theme of a talk made 
by Joseph L. Beesley, senior vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, at a luncheon in 
Buffalo honoring the Karl J. Peterson 
agency for outstanding production record 
in a recently concluded national sales 
campaign. This agency is the top agency 
in the country among Equitable agen- 
cies in the annual fall sales drive par- 
ticipated in by approximately 120 Equi- 
table agencies. Dominick 3errasca, 
Peterson agency, stood third nationally 
in individual agent’s production. Among 
the guests was Manly Fleischmann, di- 
rector of the Society. 

Continuing, Mr. Beesley said: 
creasing population, with its 
has resulted in 


“The in- 
need ior 


more consumer goods, 

expanding production, but the labor 
force is not increasing numerically as 
rapidly as the total population. As a 


result, it is most important that our 
dynamic economy find means for greater 
productivity.” 





MADE GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 
Appointment of James D. Holland as 
district Group representative of New 
England Mutual Life in Atlanta has 
been announced by O. Kelley Anderson, 
president. Mr. Holland, formerly Group 
sales manager for Federal Mutual in 
Atlanta, attended the University © 
Georgia. 
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LIVING INSURANCE IN ACTION 
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The Man from Equitable who helped 93 friends to retire 


Somehow or other, the talk got around to 
the subject of retirement. The other men 
looked surprised when the Man from 
Equitable said that he had helped 93 friends 
to retire. Then he explained. Actually, these 
were people he had helped to retire at an 
early age on the income from Equitable 
policies he had sold. 

Driving home later, the Man from 
Equitable thought about those 93 friends — 


and about all the other people he had 
helped to achieve basic goals in life. Once 
again, he had the feeling of accomplish- 
ment that goes with being the Man from 
Equitable. 

This same feeling of accomplishment ex- 
tended into his community life, too. The 
accomplishment of raising funds for the 
local hospital; of collecting clothes and 
money for flood victims; of working for the 


Volunteer Fire Department. 

The Man from Equitable put his car in 
the garage and opened the door to his 
house. He felt good. 


Living Insurance 
by Equitable, New York 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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TV Plans Of Companies — 


John Hancock’s “Producers Showease’’; 


Prudential’s 


Aviation History; Mutual of Omaha “Zoo Parade” 
and Bob Considine News; National L. & A. and 
Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. 


The use of television by insurance companies is growing and several 
companies not heretofore using the medium are studying its possibilities. 

One of the companies to have a television program start early next 
year is John Hancock which will sponsor then the first of its Producer’s 


Showcase series of five shows. 


In discussing the program Robert P. Kelsey, 


vice president of John Hancock, said to The Eastern Underwriter 


“The John Hancock’s 95th birthday 
occurs in April, 1957, which makes this 
venture peculiarly appropriate. The first 
show will be on Monday, February 4 
from 8 o'clock until 9.30 o’clock p.m., 
exactly a week before our annual meet 
ing. On that show President Paul F. 
Clark of John Hancock will appear in 
person with a short message to our 
policyholders and to our field forces. 
Certain of our field representatives will 
be assembled where color television will 
be available. The show will be broadcast 
through enowsh stations so that every 
John Hancock representative will be able 
to view it. 


John Hancock Advertising 


“Our introduction to television does 
not mean that we will abandon our mag- 





Mel Ferrer 


Audrey Hepburn 


azine advertising. We will, however, 
shift the emphasis of our magazine ad- 
vertising directly to hard seli and use 
our commercial time on television large- 
ly for public service announcements. 

“While our ‘Know America Better’ ad- 
vertisements will be suspended in 1957, 
they will not be forgotten, as we will get 
additional milage out of those which 
have done so well for the Hancock’s 
prestige by adapting the theme as well 
as the language of these successful ad- 
vertisements to our television commer- 
cials. The appeal in these commercials 
will be weighted heavily toward health 
and safety and fini incial planning of a 
broad nature, and will not be specifically 
directed toward the promotion of life 
insurance. We wiil offer helpful book- 
lets on these subjects which we will fur- 
nish to viewers who request them, and 
will also place copies in the hands of our 
agencies for distribution. 

“We expect this television series will 
assist us materially in those areas where 
the Hancock is opening new general 
agencies and district offices. As you 
know, the John Hancock is going 
through a period of expansion, and Pro- 
ducer’s Showcase will be rebroadcast to 
such places as San Juan, where we have 
just opened a new office, as well as in 
Hawaii, where we have had representa- 
tion for many years. 

“In a sense we have a natural ad- 
vantage in promoting audience for this 





show since through our district agency 
department John Hancock agents make 
2,090,000 calls a week on policyholders, 
and consequently have an excellent op- 
portunity to acquaint them with the 
forthcoming production. 
Showcase a Spectacular 
“Producer’s Showcase is one of the 
television programs known as spectacu- 
lars. Probably their most memorable 
show was “Peter Pan” with Mary Mar- 
tin, which was produced last year. Plans 
are not definite for our fifth show, but 
the first four shows are as follows: 
February 4— “Mayerling” — Audrey 
Hepburn and Mel Ferrer. 
March 4—‘“Romeo and 
Old Vic Company 
ring Claire Bloom. 
April -“The Great Sebastians”’— 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
April 29— “Cinderella”’--Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet. 


The Prudential 


Commenting on The Prudential’s ac- 
tivity on TV Joseph Hoffmann, assis- 


Juliet” — 
from London star- 





tant director of advertising, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter 

“In 1950 The Prudential added still 
another dimension to its advertising ef- 
forts by venturing into a relatively new 
medium—Television. Our first show was 
the ‘Prudential Family Playhouse,’ a 
half-hour dramatic show carried every 
other week by 12 CBS stations. The 
“Playhouse” which ran opposite Milton 
Berle, 1950’s Mister Television, was ter- 
minated in March, 1951. The next year 
Prudential sponsored on alternate weeks 
a half-hour segment of the popular va- 
riety program ‘Your Show of Shows’ 
which featured Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca. 

“In September, 1953, Prudential took 
up alternate sponsorship of YOU ARE 

E, a program which re-creates 
dramatic moments in history. We sup- 
plemented this two years later with a 
15-minute segment of the ‘Gary Moore 
Show.’ In November, 1955, we assumed 
sole sponsorship of YOU ARE THERE 
and discontinued sponsorship of the 
Gary Moore Show early in 1956. 

“In November, 1956, YOU ARE 
THERE presented the first show in its 
epic 26-week series entitled ‘Air Power.’ 
The series, which is a history of aviation 
and the Twentieth Century, promises 
to capture an audience even greater than 
the five to seven million families that 
regularly watch our YOU ARE THERE 
every week. Television, which permits 
us to add the attention-holding values 


Come Down And Visit Us, Ed. 


An amusing exchange of letters be- 
tween a new policyholder of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life and its president, Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald, 
elizabeth Clarkson Zwart of Des Moines 
Tribune and she printed the correspond- 
ence in her column. 

It all started when a Des Moines man 
bought a Northwestern Mutual policy 
and received, as all new policyholders of 
the company get, a letter from President 
Fitzgerald. It was a form letter, warmly 
welcoming the insured to membership 
in the Northwestern Mutu: il family, but 
was signed with a stamped signature in 
blue ink. 


The President’s Letter 


got into possession of 


The Fitzgerald letter said in part: 

“It is a pleasure to welcome you to 
membership in the Northwestern Mutual 
and to offer our services in your behalf. 
All of us are glad of the opportunity of 
serving you, protecting you, and helping 
when and as you need us. 

“IT wish I could meet you personally, 
but [ am sure that you will understand 
that it would be impossible for me to 
welcome each policyholder individually, 
much as I would like to. There will 
probably be times in the future, though, 
when we'll have occasion for contacting 
each other.” 

Receipt of that letter motivated the 
policyholder to send President Fitzger- 
ald the following neighborly reply: 

“Thank you for your friendly letter. 
Though I recognize a bit of a problem 
about your getting down here to wel- 
come me as a policyholder, Ed, I really 


do not (as you suggest) regard it as 
impossible. 

“Why don’t you take a day or two 
of your vacation and come through Des 
Moines? I'll be away for a couple of 
weeks right now but any time after 
September 2 we'll be back and ready 
to welcome you. My three boys became 
policyholders about a year ago and I 
feel sure they’d be glad to welcome you, 
too. My wife is not a policyholder, but 
she would enjoy meeting Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald. 

“We have a spot for you to sleep, if 
you like. The studio couch in our TV 
room makes up into a bed which isn’t 
bad for one or two nights. We'll be 
looking for you.” 


Fitzgerald’s Reply 


Such a heart-warming letter could not 
be ignored. President Fitzgerald wrote 
this answer: 

“Mrs. Fitzgerald and I are grateful 
for the proffered hospitality and are 
eager to accept it. Unfortunately we are 
now 6,100 visits behind. 

“We are, however, diligent people and 
are working our way out of this situ- 
ation. If our health and our lives last 
long enough you can depend upon our 
dropping in on you, completely unan- 
nounced. It won’t be necessary to sup- 
ply the couch, for by then we shall be 
harnessed to our wheel chairs.” 


The letter closed with this postscript 
below an authentic signature: 

“P.S.—It’s damn pleasing to know that 
at least somebody read the welcome 
letter.” 








of sound and motion to our advertising 
message, has proved a most effective 
medium.” 


Mutual of Omaha 


Programs of Mutual of Omaha are the 
“Zoo Parade” on TV Sunday afternoons 
and “Bob” Considine, news commenta- 
tor, on Sunday nights. “Zoo Parade’ 
is unique in that it is looked at by the 

emily as a group rather than indi- 
ps The audience, 


the company 





R. Marlin Perkins Bob Considine 
composed of about one-third 
women and children. 

Host and narrator of “Zoo Parade” 
is Rk. Marlin Perkins, director of Lin- 
coln Park Zoo, Chicago, after having 
been director of the Buffalo Zoo. He is 
also author of a syndicated newspape: 
column and of a book, “Zoo Parade,” 
published by Rand McNally Co. He has 
won the Peabody and Ohio State 
Awards “for distinguished television.” 

“Bob” Considine, who has been on 
weekly NBC program of Mutual for six 
years, is a famous Hearst columnist and 
reporter for its International News 
Service. He was a sports writer prior 
to joining INS for which he has been 
a war correspondent and also a reporter 
covering 39 countries at various times. 
Author of many books he is a former 
president of Overseas Press Club of N.Y. 

“The most valuable asset a company 
can hand a salesman is consumer ac- 
ceptance of the company and its prod- 
ucts,” the Mutual says. “Without such 
acceptance we think it is difficult to get 
the type necessary to do a sales job 
It is our thought that in our modern 
economy the salesman has a right t 
mass advertising support if he is ex- 
pected to sell efficiently and profitably.” 


says, is 
each men, 


National Life and Accident 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to comment on its radio and _ television 
activities National Life and Accident ot 
Nashville, Tenn., said to The Eastern 
U nderwriter : 

“We have always leaned over back- 
wards to avoid any possibility of im- 
posing on the audience of our radio sta- 
tion, WSM, and our television station, 
WSM-TV, by advertising our own busi- 
ness too extensively or aggressively. 

“In other words, we differ from the 
usual radio or television advertiser in 
that we own and operate these stations, 
and we have tried to maintain a con- 
sciousness of our responsibilities as sta- 
tion owners while at the same time using 
the stations to make ourselves known. 

“By far the major advertising beriefits 
to the company have come throug! the 
regular station identification periods, 
both on radio and television, in \ hich 
the name of our company is included 
These ‘i-d’s’ occur regularly throughout 
the day’s programs and have done much 
to establish company identity. Add to 
this the popularity of our “Grand Ole 
Opry” over the past 31 years, and you 
have our radio and television story, We 
feel it is a success.” 


Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. 

The Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co. is a wholly owned subsidiary cor- 
poration. The Broadcasting Co. opet 
erates two TV stations, one in Char- 
lotte, the other in Florence, also a cleat 
channel 50,000 watt AM. station, WBT, 
in Charlotte. The Charlotte TV station 
was one of the first 50 in the country. 

The active operation of these proper 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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SATISFACTION 


Back of 
Your Independence 
Stands The 
PENN MUTUAL 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lots of people make great amounts of money—but 
not all of them are completely satisfied with just that. 
Which brings us to the subject of life underwriting. 


A good life underwriter gets far more from his work 
than just the money he may earn . . . however con- 
siderable that may be. There is the feeling of pride 
and satisfaction in doing a worthwhile job and doing 
it well . . . of rendering real service to the individual 
and the community .. . of helping when help is most 
needed. It is this kind of pride and satisfaction in the 
job they do that stands behind the success of Penn 
Mutual underwriters everywhere. The steady growth 
of this company is founded upon it. 
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Page 16) 
from July, 1931, until 
which time he was promoted 
manager at Fayetteville. In 
June, 1943, he was promoted to district 
manager at Salisbury. In March, 1946, 
transferred to the company’s 
assigned to the agency de- 


(Continued from 
Raleigh 
1940, at 
to stafl 


he was 
home 


ollice, 


HAROLD DOWNEY COLEY 
partment and was promoted to agency 
manager a year later. In February, 1949, 
he was elected vice president and agency 
manacer, and Was elected a director in 
1950. On February 6, 1954, he was elected 
president of the company. 

Mr. Coley is a director and member 


of the executive committee of the Ra- 
leigh Chamber of Commerce; on the 
membership committee of the Raleigh 
United Fund; a member of the educa- 
tion and training committee of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 

He is married to the former Diana 


Linthicum of Raleigh 
their two. children, 
Suzanna, in Raleigh. 


Dan Reidy 


Dan Reidy, vice president and general 
counsel, Guardian Life, a native New 
Yorker, is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, class of 1929. He was a member 
of Columbia’s championship lightweight 
crew and has been awarded a medal for 
conspicuous Columbia alumni service. A 
of Brooklyn Law Sch ol, he is 
1S class. He has 


They live with 


Harold, Jr. and 


graduate 
permanent president of 





been admitted to the bars otf New York 
State, Federal, United States Court of 
Military Appeals and United States Su- 


preme Court 

Mr. Rei dy 
Insurance La 
Bar Assoc 


teeman of 
: 


former chairman of 
New York State 
, iS an executive commit- 

association, and currently 
is chairman of its public information 
committee. He is vice chairman, New 
York State committee, Section on Ju- 





Section, 








dicial Administration, American Bar As- 
sociation, i r commit- 
tee of f the 
City served a 
term i] Claim 
Association 

In World War II ordered to 


duty in May, 
Army and in 


a captain 


1943, be- 


active 
in the 





came a member of ir Department 
llotment —— Assigned to South 
Pacific directed National 





Theat 
Service Life a surance and in a 20-day 


million of insurance was 


campaign $393 


We Have With Us Today— 


March, 








retary in 1936, assistant vice president 
in 1946 and general counsel in 1947. He 
was elected vice president and general 
counsel in 1954. Currently, he is on com- 
mittees of ethical standards and mem- 
bership, Health Insurance Association of 
America. 

Mr. Reidy is on Cardinal’s Committee 
of the Laity and an honorary deputy 
chief of the New York Fire Department. 
He is president of the Holy Name So- 
ciety and belongs to Friendly Sons of 
st. Patrick. 


Jack D. McSpadden 

A native of Birmingham, Jack D. 
McSpadden, vice president, Liberty Na- 
wart was graduated from University 
Alabama in 1927. After his graduation 

he was employed by a Birmingham bank 
until February, 1932, when he became 
associated with Liberty National. He 
served as agency secretary and director 
until he became a vice president in 1942 
and a director in 1943. At last annual 
meeting of American Life Convention 
DAN REIDY Mr. MecSpadden was elccted secretary 

of the Combination Companies section. 

sold. In the Hawaiian area the results Mr. McSpadden is a member of Birm- 
of a 10-day campaign were $40 million  ingham Rotary Club, serving as_pres'- 
of insurance. He became executive offi- dent in 1951-52. He has also been en 
cer, casualty branch of War Department, active member of Jefferson Tuberculos's 





with the rank of major. Presently, he Sanitorium Society and was president in 
is a colonel, U. S. Army Reserve and is 1955-56. He has been active in Boy 
special assistant to the comptroller of | Scout work and_= served on Jefferson 


the Army. 
Mr. Reidy joined 
November, 1929, 


County Boy Scout Board for many years, 
Guardian Life in and 7 chairman of Jefferson County 


became assistant sec- Chest Campaign in 1952. He is aso 





everyone LOVES a BARGAIN 


...especially life insurance buyers 


Here’s something to “romance” 
your client! 


>% Life premiums graded 
by policy amount. 


the MORE you buy 
the LESS per $1,000 it costs 














Discount continues up to $500,000 


Non-par ordinary life 


for selling help and illustrations, call: 
DAVE CARR ¢ MIKE WILTON e BOB SIENTZ e BILL BARTON 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


Continental Assurance Company, Chicago 
90 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
OXford 7-3424 


























































JACK D. McSPADDEN 


member of advisory committee for Birm- 
ingham Hospital School of Nursing and 
director of Junior Achievement of Birm- 
ingham. 


Edward B. Williams 


Vice President Edward B. Williams, 
who has general supervision of New 
York Life’s issue and change operations 





EDWARD B. WILLIAMS 


and personal accident and sickness <e- 
partment, has spent his entire business 
career with New York Life. He joined 
the company in 1931 as an actuarial 
student following graduation from Am- 
herst College where he won honors in 
mathematics. 

A native of New Jersey Mr. Williams 
worked in various sections of the actu- 
arial department and bec came a e Ww 
of the Society of Actuaries in 1941. Two 
years later he entered the Army as a 
private, being released in 1946 with 
rank of captain after serving in the 
Surgeon General’s office. He returned 
to New York Life as an assistant actu- 
ary. 

Promoted to executive assistant in 
1949 he was assigned to the office of 
Senior Vice President Phillips, chiet 
actuary, who was then vice president in 
charge of underwriting. In 1950 he he- 
came an assistant vice president an 
assumed supervision of the companys 
issue and change operations. In 1954 he 
was promoted to second vice president 
and also was given general supervision 
of the personal accident and_ sickness 
department. His promotion to vice presi- 
dent was earlier this year. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Another Merry Christmas--and the 
Biggest New Year kKver 


It gives us a feeling of satisfaction that we have achieved in 1956 our major 
objective in production and man-power building. Paid-for business is 35% greater 
than in 1955, our previous best year. Our new man training unit personnel is now 
up to 28 men, all of whom are happy and thriving. 


We know that this Christmas will be a joyous one for the people of our 
agency. They have worked together harmoniously and shared their good fortune. 
Indeed gratifying have been the results of our special course on estate planning and 
taxation under the leadership of Benjamin L. Stern, life and qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, who observed his 10th anniversary with the 


agency this year. 
To the brokers and surplus writers who have used our facilities in increasing 
numbers we extend sincere appreciation. Due to our expanded operation we are 


moving next Fall to a 19,000 square foot tower floor in the new 666 Fifth Avenue 
building. 


The outlook for the New Year is bright—we're all set to make new 
records backed by unusually fine cooperation from our company. 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mattidl LAE E rn nce 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNODEO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ELdorado 5-1700 
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Dr. William J. McConnell To Retire— 


Metropolitan Life Executive An Outstanding Authority 


On Occupational Working Hazards; Got Legion Of 


Dr. William J. McConnell, director of 
the safety and occupational health bu- 
reau of Metropolitan Life’s health and 
division and associate medical 
that company, is retiring at 
the end of the after being with 


Metropolitan 27 


welfare 
director of 
year 
years. 
In a which is the interna- 
tional leader in industry, 


mines, factories and other places where 


country 
which has more 


raw material is processed than any other 
nation, he is regarded as an outstanding 
authority on industrial hygiene. Some- 
times he has been designated as a man 
who has dedicated his life to helping de 
tect, explore and successfully reduce the 
employment. The surveys 
conducted, 
the Army’s 


hazards of 
and studies which he has 
either for the Government, 
medical service, private industry or for 
Metropolitan Life, 


relation to 


together with his 


work in safety measures 


which have been adopted, have been 


an important factor in helping cut down 
fatalities occupational dis- 
eases. For participation 


caused by 
instance, his 
in combatting silicosis (dust particles in 
mines and plants which have resulted 
in many occupational diseases, some 
fatal), is widely recognized, 


Handling of Explosives in Munitions 


Plants 

The work of Col. McConnell as chief, 
industrial hygiene branch, safety and 
security division, Office of Chief of 
Ordnance, was so highly regarded by 
the War Department that he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

As the direct representative of the 


Surgeon General, Col. McConnell was 
charged with the development and su- 
pervision of a comprehensive program 
to prevent general illness and occupa- 
tional disease and to promote maximum 
health and efficiency among civilian em- 
ployes engaged in Ordnance establish- 
ments throughout the United States. 
One of the biggest problems was poison- 
ing from handling of explosives, par- 
ticularly TNT 

In reading the citation Colonel Crosby 
Field, assistant safety director Office 
Chief of Ordnance said: 

“Colonel McConnell’s assignment was 
of great import inasmuch as these in- 
stallations were fraught with dangers of 
various toxic exposures requiring con- 
stant surveillance and control. He 
launched into an aggressive program 
with unusual energy, foresight, per- 
Spicacity and comprehension, success- 
fully reducing disabling illness from 
toxic explosives to an insignificant level, 
thereby insuring full utilization of avail- 
able power for ammunition production.” 


Drop in Number of Fatalities 


During World War I the T facili- 
ties which produced 40% of the military 
explosives, used by the Allies, reported 


a ratio of 230 fatalities for every billion 
pounds of explosives manufactured. In 
World War II the Government-owned, 
contractor - operated plants produced 
95% of all U.S. manufactured military 
explosives, : 


and the number of fatalities 


Merit From War Department. 


suffered for each billion pounds of 


explosives produced had been cut down 
to five. Colonel Field continued: ; 
“It is believed that this is the first 


large-scale demonstration of what can 
be accomplished in a large industry of- 
fering many serious health and accident 
hazards by a vigorous industrial hygiene 
and safety program.’ 

Dr. McConnell is the author of a 
series of research studies on high tem- 
perature and numerous articles on in- 
dustrial health subjects published in the 
Bulletin of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Proceedings of American Heating and 
Ventilating Society and other health 
publications devoted to industry. Also 
he is a contributor to Cecil’s Textbook 
on Medicine, Lanza and  Goldberg’s 
Textbook on Industrial Hygiene; and 
Conn’s Textbook on Current Therapy. 


His Career 


Born in Pittsburgh Dr. MeConnell 
attended high school there and then 
went to St. Louis University where he 
was graduated in 1914 with a B.S. de- 
gree at the college and an M.D. degree 
from its medical school. His internship 
was at Allegheny General Hospital in 
Pittsburgh. Receiving a reserve com- 
mission in the Army Medical Corps he 
saw service on the Mexican border in 
1916 and then helped organize and_ be- 
came medical officer of the 36th infantry 
regiment. 

Dr. McConnell in 1919 went with the 
Industrial Hygiene Department of the 








United States Public Health Service 
and later was with the United States 
Bureau of Mines where he conducted 


industrial health surveys, research stud- 
ies into the physiological effects of high 
temperatures and various humidities, 
carbon monoxide and the relation of 
various dusts to silicosis and tubercu- 
losis. While engaged in these studies at 
the Bureau of Mines experimentation 
station at Pittsburgh he was appointed 
lecturer in industrial hygiene at Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Medical School. 
Other industry affiliations of his were 
with Philadelphia Health Council, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Budd Manufactur- 
ing Wheel Co. 


Studies Conducted for Metropolitan 


Dr. McConnell joined 
Life in 1929 when Lee K. 
vice president in 


Metropolitan 
Frankel was 
charge of the com- 
pany’s health and welfare operations. 
His first work, however, was with the 
company’s Policyholders Service Bureau. 

For the Metropolitan Life Dr. Mc- 
Connell has conducted a number of in- 
dustrial hygiene investigations of the 
pioneer variety. Among them were the 
study of silicosis in the foundry indus- 
try; of asbestosis (a microscopic dust 
which produces an inflamatory condition 
of the lungs) in the asbestos industry; 


and an inquiry into leather industry 
hazards. 
When this country entered World 


War II Dr. McConnell obtained a leave 
of absence from Metropolitan Life and 
again served in the Army Medical 








239 Years of Service 


Ln raise 


“Because it confines its operations exclusively to a 
select clientele, the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund enjoys 
a remarkably low mortality and lapse ratio. Low ad- 
ministrative costs, coupled with the fact that the Fund 
has no sales force expenses, permit extremely low net 
cost — in fact, the lowest of all companies, according 
to Best’s Life Insurance Reports.” 


— From The Broadcast, Philadelphia 
Insurance Underwriter’s Official Magazine. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS' 
Alexander Mackie, President 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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DR. WILLIAM J. McCONNELL 


Corps. As a representative of the Sur- 
geon General he was assigned to the 
safety division of the chief of Ordnance 
to direct the Ordnance hy giene program. 
He advanced through the various grades 
to colonel, medical corps, and in 1945 
was awarded the Legion of Merit for 
the services explained earlier in_ this 
article. 
Active in Many Organizations 


McConnell in 
has been, 


Some activities of Dr. 
associations of which he is, or 
a member, in part follow: 

American Public Health Association: 
committee on atmospheric comfort and 
appraisal of industrial health. 

American Public Health Association: 
chairman of committee on appraisal of 
industrial health services; and commit- 
tee on atmospheric comfort. 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers: committees hav- 
ing to do with air conditioned spaces. 

American Standards Association: toxic 
dusts and industrial sanitation in man- 
ufacturing establishments committees. 

American Welding Society: Safety 
recommendations and medical advisory 
committee. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration: 
part-time consultant of division of spe- 
cial weapons. 

Home Office Safety Committee: con- 
sultant to home office buildings division 
with respect to employes complaints on 
lighting, ventilation and_ possible ex- 
posure to toxic substances. 

New York State Department of La- 
bor: committees having to do with rules 
relating to control of silica dust in stone 
crushing operations and revision of in- 
dustrial code relating to control of dusts, 
gases and fumes 


U.S. Army: consultant to the Sur- 
geon General. He has also been on 
committees of National Association of 


and National Fund _ for 


Education. 


Manufacturers 
Medical 


Has Prepared Many Papers 


Some papers written by Dr. McCon- 
nell in collaboration with others in part 
follow: 

Lead poisoning in the pottery trades 
physiological effects of high tempera- 
tures and humidities; the industrial 
physician and the qualifications essential 
to his success; carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing; health through industrial service: 
exhaust gases from engines using ethilyn 
gasoline; methods of enumerating bac- 
teria in air; ventilation standards, prac- 
tical suggestions for nurses in industry; 
health of bank workers. In all there 
have been 66 papers on subjects such 
as these which he prepared himself of 
in collaboration with others. 

For the past 20 years Dr. McConnell 
has been an associate professor in in- 
jlustrial hygiene, management depart- 
ment, School of Commerce of New York 
University. A bachelor, his hobby 15 
dogs and he has owned a large number 
of them over the years. 
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J. Cowin Smith 


J. Cowin Smith, 
Co. of 


Life 
born in 


vice president 


Insurance Virginia, 
England 


with a Liverpool firm of solicitors and 


Was 


where he became associated 


entered the 


Smith came 


which he 
accounting field. In 1920 Mr. 
to the United States where he 
the accounting division of Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia of which company 
in 1937 he was elected assistant secre- 
tary. In 1943 he became assistant vice 
president and in 1948 was elected a vice 
president 

Mr. Smith is an assistant 
the Richmond Memorial 
Episcopalian, a Mason, 


barristers, after 


entered 


secretary of 
Hospital, an 
and active in the 


Chamber of Commerce. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith have a daughter Elizabeth. 
e . 
Edward B. Williams 
(Continued from Page 28) 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams live in Man- 
hasset, Long Island. They have two 
daughters. For the past year he has 


been president of the Strathmore-Van- 
derbilt Civic Association of Manhasset. 


Campbell and Colebank 
Made Prudential Managers 


The Prudential has announced the 
promotion of Francis C. Campbell and 
Quinter G. Colebank to managerships in 
its South Hills and Golden Triangle 
district agencies at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Campbell is a graduate of St. 
Vincent College. He joined Prudential 
as an agent at Monessen in 1941, was 
promoted to a staff manager in 1948 
and to home office representative in 
1953. He succeeds Carl Ensley, now 
associate director of the company’s Mid- 
dle Atlantic district agencies. 

Mr. Colebank replaces Herbert Gart- 
ley who has been transferred to Mc- 
Keesport. A graduate of the University 
of West Virginia, he joined Prudential 
at Uniontown, Pa., in 1947. Originally 
an agent he was advanced to staff mana- 
ger in 1949 and to training consultant 
in 1954. 


TV Plans 


(Continued from Page 26) 
ties is in charge of executive vice pres- 
ident and managing director, Charles 
H. Crutchfield. Joseph M. Bryan is pres- 
ident of the corporation, and the board 
of directors consists of President of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, Howard 
Holderness; Treasurer M. H. Crocker, 
Mr. Crutchfield, and Mr. Bryan, who is 
senior vice president of Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life and chairman of Pilot Life. 
Any advertising done by the Jefferson 
Standard Life or Pilot Life (another 
wholly owned subsidiary of Jefferson), 
is billed and paid for at st andard rates. 
“Our interest in TV originally stems 
from our radio experience which dates 
back to 1934, when we bought the local 
station,” said Mr. Bryan. “This corpo- 
ration was known as the North Carolina 
Broadcasting Co., and as its first presi- 
dent I became very much interested in 
this part of our company’s operation. 
When Columbia Broadcasting System, 
by Federal Communications Commission 
order in 1945, were required to divest 
themselves of WBT which they owned 
and operated in Charlotte, the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Co. was 
fortunate enough to be the high bidder 
and obtained the property.” 
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United L. & A.’s 
New Family Policy 


Life & Accident, Concord, 
announced its new Family 
all members of one 


United 
N. H., has 


policy which insures 


family under a single policy. Available 
in one or more units, each unit carries 
$2,400 of 20-Year Endowment on_ the 


principal insured; $1,200 of 20-Year 
Term on spouse of principal insured, 
and $600 of 20-Year Term on each insur- 
able child. 

Unique in the United Life Family 
policy is the conversion privilege. This 
permits the principal insured to convert 
each unit to a much larger amount of 
oid up life insurance at the termination 
date of the policy. All dependents in- 
sured under the policy have the option 
of converting to a premium paying plan 
at termination date. 

Another feature is the automatic 
payor benefit which provides that, in 
event of death of principal insured, 
United Life will continue the life in- 
surance of the dependents covered until 
the termination date of policy with no 
further premium payments. 


Equitable Society Agency 
Department Promotions 


Four promotions and one addition to 
the training division of the agency de- 
partment of Life 
Society announced by Second Vice 
President Clarence B. Metzger. 

Promoted were: William J. 
CLU, to supervisor, agents’ 
Don A. Gorseline, CLU, 
pervisor, management 
Renzland, CLU, to sales research asso- 
ciate, and Mary Anna MacIntosh, CLU, 
to supervisor, correspondence courses. 

Added to the division was Charles L. 


Equitable Assurance 


were 


Costello, 
training; 
to assistant su- 
training; Anne 


Shaffer, as staff assistant to Mr. Metz- 
ger. 
As supervisor of agents’ training, Mr. 


Costello will be responsible for develop- 
ing courses for agents, including ad- 
vanced underwriting, and _ instructor 
supervision. 

Mr. Gorseline will be responsible for 
management training, and in cooperation 
with Mr. Metzger, will develop and con- 
duct courses for agency and unit man- 
agers. 

Miss Renzland, who is currently work- 
ing toward a doctorate at NYU, will 
conduct special research projects under 
Mr. Metzger’s direction. 

Administration of all agents’ training 
courses offered by correspondence from 
the Equitable will be Miss MacIntosh’s 
special purview. 





Foster Vineyard Heads 
Little Rock Managers 


Foster Vineyard of Campbell & Vine- 
yard, general agent of Aetna Life, was 


elected president of the Little Rock 
General Agents and Managers Asso- 
ciation, at the December meeting. Her- 


bert L. Tinson, Prudential manager, was 
elected vice- president, and G. Peck 
Whitlock, Pan-American, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

The program for the meeting was 
devoted to a panel discussion of the 
training of new agents. Moderator was 
Phil Balest, Pioneer Western Life, with 
Morris Fausett, assistant manager, New 
York Life, and Robert L. Lawrence, 
district manager, The Prudential, taking 
part in the discussion. 

Directors elected include Charles C. 
Ellis, Metropolitan; Murrelle Watkins, 
Union Life; James H. Francis, Lincoln 
National, and Robert M. Gannaway, 
Pioneer Western. 

Retiring president is Charles C. Ellis, 
Metropolitan, with Mr. Balest and Mr. 
Lawrence being the retiring vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively. 
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Sees 6,000 GAMC Member; 


L. V. Drury, Philadelphia manager 
for Sun Life of Canada, vice chairmar 
of General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference of NALU, and membershi 
chairman this year, has predicted tha; 
GAMC membership will pass the 6,00) 
mark in 1957, 

“In view of the fact that for the firs 
time there is an associate member clas- 
sification in GAMC, plus the aided 
services GAMC is offering to its over 
5,000 members,” Mr. Drury stated, “wwe 
should have at least 6,000 members }y 
the end of this fiscal year.” 

Donald A. Baker, executive director of 
GAMG, also reported that managers ir 
over 20 cities throughout the country 
have requested information on forting 
local managers’ associations, another in- 
dication of the results of the increased 


program of GAMC. 





Guarantee Mutual Life 
Reports Record Month 


November was another record mont! 
in the sales history of Guarantee Mutual 
Life. It was the eleventh consecutive 
month of the year that the sales organi- 
zation of the company has registered 
an outstanding gain of new business 
over the same month of 1955. 

November, 1956, sales volume of life 
insurance exceeded sales volume for 
November, 1955, by 51.3%. 

Life insurance sales volume for the 
first eleven months of the year exceeds 
the sales volume for the same _ period 
of 1955 by 21.7%. 

In the accident and sickness depart- 
ment the sales volume of commercia 
accident and sickness insurance is 31.2% 
greater for the first eleven months of 
the year compared to the same period 
of 1955. November, 1956, was the tent! 
consecutive month ‘of record gains over 
like periods of the previous year. Com- 
mercial accident and sickness sales for 
the first eleven months exceed the entire 
year of 1955 by 24%. 

The leading agency for November wa: 
the B. S. Gorfaine Agency, Los Angeles 
The Earl J. Knutson Agency, Portland, 
Oregon, continues to lead all agencie: 
for the year. 

Warren D. Rediger of the Gadd Agen- 
cy, Lincoln, Nebraska, led all salesmei 
during November throughout the twenty- 
one states and the Territory of Hawaii 
in which the company maintains an ac- 
tive sales organization. 





Baltimore Life Managers, 


Home Office Staff Meets 


Baltimore Life district managers met 
with the home office executive staff re- 
cently at the home office in Baltimor 
for the annual managers meeting. Theme 
was “Management in Action,” and_ the 
meeting took the form of “sitting-in 
on home office management committee 
at work on actual problems. Among thi 
situations covered was a plan for th 
next five years’ development of nei 
business, a program for celebrating the 

saltimore Life’s 75th anniversary dur- 
ing 1957, and new accounting method: 
adopted by the firm. 

In addition, two panels on recruiting 
selection and training of agents an 
staff superintendents were conducted by 
the following managers: 

Curtis L. Bready, York, Pa.; Harr! 
M. Thomas, Erie, Pa.; George J. Muicey 
Washington, Pa.; James W. Thurstor 
Newark, N. J.; Paul J. Murphy, Palti 
more, Md.; Carl E. Wise, Altoona, Pa 
Albert C. Malley, Reading, Pa.; Joh 
E. Blair, Greensburg, Pa. 


Home office officials who took part i" 
the meeting were Albert Burns, pres: 
dent; Harry E. Niles, executive vic 
president: Fred I. Wunderlick, agenc! 
vice president; J. Carroll Rhodes, under 
writing vice president; Ralph E. E¢ 
wards, actuarial vice president; Marli 


W. Morgan, superintendent of agencies. 
and C. Sewell Weech, Jr., director 0 
sales promotion. 
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F. W. Ecker Chairman 
Life Insurance Institute 


PRESIDENT OF METROPOLITAN 


For Years Outstanding Figure in Fi- 
nance; Headed Lend-Lease Mission 
to India 


lfrederic W. Ecker, president of 
Metrop: jitan Life since 1953, is the new 
chairman of Institute of Life Insurance. 


When Frederic W., son of Frederick 
H. Ecker who now is honorary chair 
man of Metropolitan Life, went Har- 
yard University after being graduated 





Pach Bros 


ECKER 


FREDERIC 


from Pomfret School, he had no thought 
of engaging in an insurance career. He 
spent three years at Harvard, majoring 
in economics, and then entered World 
War I, where at first he was a lieutenant 
assigned to take a replacement 
company of 200 troops. In France he 
was assigned to the 29th Division and 
for bravery in the Meuse-Argonne cam- 
algn was awarded the Distinguished 


overseas 


Service Cross and French Croix de 
Guerre. 
Under the Government’s plan of per- 


mitting those whose college careers were 
interrupted by enlistment in armed serv- 
ices to choose a university for finishing 
their college degree he selected Cam- 
bridge in England and later got his de- 
gree from Harvard. 


Headed Lend-Lease Mission to India 
When Mr. Ecker returned to the 


States he went to Wall Street where he 
worked in the bookkeeping department 
of Hayden, Stone & Co., stock brokers, 
eventually becoming assistant to the 
bond department manager. Next, he 
joined the Bankers Trust Co. where he 
became one of the bank’s best top sales- 
man. He left the bank in 1925 to join 
Metropolitan Life, becoming assistant 
treasurer of the company. He was elected 
treasurer in 1936; vice president and di- 
rector until January 14, 1942, when he 
resigned from the company to become 
special assistant to E. R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Administrator, Lend-Lease, Washington, 
D. C., and Mr. Ecker headed the Lend- 
Lease mission to India in 1943. While 
in the Orient he visited a number of 
countries there. 

Mr. Ecker returned to Metropolitan as 
financial vice president and director in 
July, 1944, became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1951 and was elected president 
in 1953. 

Mr. Ecker is a director of Life In- 
surance Association of America and of 
Chase-Manhattan Bank; is a trustee of 
Excelsior Savings Bank, of China Medi- 
cal Board of New York and of the Joint 


titute 


Of Life 


Insurance 





Threat to Individual 
Seen by E. M. McConney 


IN NEW ERA OF AUTOMATION 


Institute of Life Insurance President 
Sees Balance With Group 
Concept Necessary 
One of the most challenging problems 
American business today, in this 
era of automation, is that of maintain- 
ing the identity of the individual, E. M. 
McConney, chairman of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, who just retired as presi- 
dent of the Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines, said opening the annual meeting 
of the Institute at Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, this week. Citing a long list of 
outstanding figures of the past, Mr. Mc- 
Conney said that “whether we admired 
such men or whether we disliked them, 
whether we judged them good or bad, 
it was men like these who drove our 
nation forward from little struggling 

settlements.” 

In today’s period of “massification,” 
the Institute chairman said, “Our ‘busi- 
ness enterprises are expected to be of a 
long-term nature, go forward into an 
unforseeable future, large by old stand- 
ards, operating on a group basis. The 
corporation is managed by a group; the 
university is a large scale factory for 
disgorging the educated; the research 
foundation rather than the inventor in 
the old red barn develops the scientific 
discoveries. We applaud the ensemble 
rather than the brilliant soloist. The 
group concept has almost taken the place 
of the individual.” 

Mr. McConney pointed out that this 
is an almost inevitable development as 
the various units in our nation grow so 
complex and large as to challenge en- 
compassment in a single mind. 


before 


Sees Need of Balance 


“Autom ition 
said. “The 


must be accepted,” he 
jet age and atomic progress 
cannot be side-stepped by anyone. In 
effect, we are all of us today in some- 
what the position of the ‘smithy’ at the 
turn of the century. We must face and 
accept these changes or we shall be lost 
in the continuous process of social and 
economic change. The electronic brain, 
atomic power, jet propulsion, institu- 
tional research—all such things promise 
a bright, new world for the children of 
our policyholders. 

‘But in this period of transition to 
group activity, the pattern of things can 
readily submerge the individual. It could 
create a Frankenstein. Institutions have 
a genuine responsibility to develop the 
creative genius of the individual within 
the framework of the group concept. A 
balance between the two is imperative 
if we are to keep our institutions en- 
trenched in this new world of ours. 

“Our business enterprises are expected 
to be of a long-term nature and to go 
forward into an unforeseeable future. 
\s a result those connected with them 
are like Olympic torchbearers who accept 
the responsibility handed to them by 
predecessors and aspire to pass it on to 
successors in a healthy and dynamic con- 
dition. The tendency, therefore, is 
toward teamwork in groups. 

“Then, too, by old standards, the pres- 
ent-day institutions are large: they are 
aggregations of resources, manpower and 
talent. They are large in part because 
sheer age has made them more mature 
institutions, in part because it has been 
found more economical and more effici- 
ent to develop larger-scale operations 
where possible, and in part because our 
people have become more numerous and 
their needs much greater, Standard of 





Administrative board of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. An 
activity which has had much of _ his 
attention outside of the insurance busi- 
ness is The Children’s Village of which 
he is chairman of the board. 





Blackstone Studios 


McCONNEY 


EM. 


living gains, coupled with population 
gains have added bulk to all institutions. 
Life Insurance Too 

“The result is an impressive array of 
large-scale group activity—the corpora- 
tion is, in reality, managed by a group— 
the university is a large-scale factory 
for disgorging the self-styled ‘educated.’ 
The research foundation, rather than the 
inventor in the old barn, develops the 
scientific discoveries. We applaud the 
ensemble rather than 'the brilliant soloist. 

“The group concept has almost taken 
the place of the individual. This is an 
inevitable development as the various 
units in our nation grow so complex and 
large as to challenge encompassment in 
a single mind. 

“Some parallel of this development has 
been seen in lire insurance. We now 
have 58 life insurance companies with 
over a billion in force. Sixteen compa- 
nies are over 100 years old. The number 
of life insurance policyholde: s las mush- 
roomed to more ith: an 115,000,000. Why ? 
Not for the sake of size, we can be sure, 
but for the sake of service in a growing 
area of need and among a_ growing 
population. 

“This growth has its merits. It has its 
good points for our national economies 
and society as a whole, as it forces a 
continuity of enterprise and stabilization 
of manpower, resources and talent, Per- 
liaps, however, it has led us to merge 
ourselves into the group concept too 
completely rather than to exert our indi- 
vidualities. 


Policies Grow—Huebner 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Several companies have re-examined 
their non-medical limits and procedures 
and, where individual circumstances war- 
ranted, have increased the maximum 
amount available to as much as $15,000. 
Where this has been done, however, it 
has been applied usually only to the 
younger ages. Limitations on the mor- 
tality margin that can be absorbed in 
return for an expense saving have in- 
hibited any tendency to raise non-medi- 
cal age limits. 

Higher Average Policies 


Mention has already been made of the 
steady increase in the size of the average 
policy. Since this trend has made its 
appearance generally, it is probably not 
caused so much by internal factors such 
as special policies, higher minimums and 
higher non- -medicé il limits, effective as 
these may be in an individual company’s 
case. More likely the causes are eco- 
nomic and educational, and the fact that 
in some companies the proportion of 
large cases submitted in recent years 





has risen faster than the average policy 
tends to support this belief. 

Gross national product has continued 
upward. The cost of living has shown a 
small rise. The impact of income and 
estate taxes has made life insurance an 


increasingly important foundation of 
estates, in many cases almost the entire 
estate. And against this background 


has operated the professional insurance 
salesman, with wider acceptance of his 
integrity, knowledge and skill in explain- 
ing and developing legitimate needs and 
planning their solutions. 


The Corporate Dollar 


The effort of the well trained proies- 
sional salesman, his ability to advise his 


M. HUEBNER 


JOHN 


clients soundly in technical fields, and 
his increased stature in the eyes of busi- 
ness and professional men have been 
important in the growth of the cor- 
porate dollar share of our business. 
Pension ard profit sharing trusts com- 
bining life insurance features continue 
to attract major attention, with some 
companies offering various guaranteed 
issue plans in attempts to reduce ex- 











John M. Huebner 


Mr. Huebner, who was born in Kings- 
ton, Ontario, attended William Penn 
Charter School and was graduated from 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce and 
the U. of P. Law School. 

Admitted to the Philadelphia Bar As- 
sociation in 1935 he joined the law de- 
partment of Penn Mutual Life. In 1939 
he bec: ame assistant to the vice presid ( nt 

and in 1948 associate supervisor of app li- 
cations. He was elected vice president 
in 1950, During World War II he served 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Huebner is son of Dr. Solomon 
S. Huebner, nationally famous teacier 
of insurance and now president emeritus 
of American College of Life Under- 
writers. 








penses, simplify procedures and make 
individual policy plans more competitive 
with Group. ; 

However, there has been striking 
growth in the importance of other de- 
vices which attract corporate funds, sich 
as deferred compensation and split-dol- 
lar plans. These do not generally have 
the same broad base appeal as other 
employe benefit proposals, but they have 
proved very interesting to many busi- 
nesses in working out solutions of indi- 
vidual employe problems. : 
The home office underwriter, wil 
must at least keep pace with his field 
force, finds himself required to gain 
comparable familiarity with the current 
problems and trends of economics and 
taxation. 

The issuance of policies to impaired 
risks at extra premiums has develop ed 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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WHEW!... 


Sure keeps a fellow on his toes nowadays, doesn't 


it? 


Family policies, ... weekly Ordinary, .. . monthly 
Industrial, .. . variable annuities, ... split dollars, ... 


miniature group,... jumbo group... 


And also just plain old-fashioned Life Insurance, 


of which we sell some. 
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Justice Albert Conway Calls 
Life Insurance A Noble Business 


Albert Conway, Chief Justice of New 
York State Court of Appeals and former 
Insurance Superintendent of this state, 
paid high tribute to insurance in the 
address he delivered this week in the 
Waldorf-Astoria at the annual luncheon 
of Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. And what he designated as “the 
dynamic, colossal growth of life insur- 
ance in the past decade” he said was 
due to the fact that insurance compa- 
nies have gained the confidence of the 
public. This has been “because they 
have dealt uprightly, fairly and hon- 
estly with the American people. Thus, 
they have inspired faith and confidence,” 
he said, commenting further on the debt 
of gratitude owed “to the men and 
women engaged in this noble business.” 

Other factors in the growth were said 
by the judge to have been the rapid 
growth in population and the desire of 
the average, intelligent head of a family 
to have a hedge against inflation by 
obtaining, with his limited funds, pro- 
tection as well as security. 


Dependence of Credit on Life Insurance 


Emphasizing that insurance not only 
serves the individual, but also the whole 
society and economy, he called “insur- 
ance the keystone of the credit arch and 
upon credit depends our system of pro- 
duction, exchange and consumption of 
the products of the world.” 

Justice Conway further said 
insurance companies are more 
quasi-trustees responsible for meeting 
the obligation of long-term contracts, 
but “they, as well as the schools, a free 
press and other agencies are also re- 
sponsible for convincing the public that 
basic ethical principles are in the end 
most conducive to their welfare and 
happiness.” 


Why New York State Doesn’t Appoint 
Insurance Men as Superintendent 


that life 
than just 


appointed Super- 
two decades ago 


Conway was 
Insurance 


Judge 
intendent of 


after being a member of the bar for 
20 years. 

“T was not in public service at the 
time and sought to avoid the appoint- 
ment upon the ground that I had had 


no insurance company clients or, indeed, 
contacts and thus knew little about this 
field of service,” he said. “I suddenly 





Miss Hanselman a Bride 


Lynn Anne Hanselman, daughter of 
Wendell F. Hanselman, first vice presi- 
dent, Union Central, and Mrs. Hanselman, 
married John Stephenson Hopple last 
Saturday night at Walnut Hills Chris- 


tian Church, Cincinnati. It was followed 
by a reception at Cincinnati Country 
Club. 

Mrs. Hopple is a graduate of Denison 


University and completed a_ graduate 
fellowship at University of Rochester. 
The groom is a graduate of Mechanical 
Engineering School of Cornell Univer- 
sity. In World War IT he was an officer 
on a destroyer. He is son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Hanna Hopple. Cincinnati 
Enquirer devoted almost two columns to 
its story of this wedding. 
G. E. ALLEN ON ANOTHER BOARD 
George FE. Allen, director of Penn 
Mutual Life and Occidental Life of Cali- 





fornia, and formerly vice president, 
Home Insurance Co., has been elected 
a director of S. Klein Department 


Washington 
Allen 
and 
many 
Corp., 
Avco 


Stores, Inc. A partner in 
law firm of Alvord & Alvord Mr. 
is chairman of Crown Drug Co. 
Yemen Development Co. and on 
other boards including Atlas 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 


Manufacturing Corp. and Republic Steel 
Corp. 








found that this very lack of insurance 


connections 


Was 


one of 


the primary 


prere quisites to appointment to the office 
of Superintendent in New York. | in- 
trude that personal reminiscence to point 
out the wisdom of our state in selecting 
those who have no fixed and established 


ideas 
have 


be incorrect. 


about 


insurance and, 
nothing to unlearn if 
The other qualification has 


therefore, 
such ideas 


been that the Superintendent be a law- 
yer, and thus one by education, training 
and experience should be accustomed to 


marshall 


make 


facts, 
decisions.” 


reach 


conclusions and 


New Institute Directors 
Newly elected to board of Institute of 
this week are Richard B. 


Life 
Evans, 


tual 


Sun Life 


Insurance 
president, 
min L. Holland, president, 
Life, 

Association 
Richardson, 
Helena, 


and 
of 
president, 
Mont. 


SUN LIFE DIVIDEND 


Colonial 


also 
America, 


Life; Benja- 
Phoenix Mu- 
of Life Insurance 
and Robert B. 
Western Life of 


Assurance of Canada has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1 plus 70 
cenis extra, payable 


January 1 to share- 


holders of record December 17. 


Occidental Home Office Changes 


Six officers were promoted and three 
new officers elected by Occidental Life 
of California at the company’s regular 
meeting of the board of directors, Presi- 
dent Horace W. Brower has announced. 

L. F. Slezak, assistant actuary, and 
T. W. Simons, assistant controller, were 
promoted to assistant vice presidents. 

E. V. Hoff, assistant controller, was 
elected to the new office of associate 
treasurer. 

Assistant Vice President E. S. Jensen 
was given the added office of assistant 
secretary. 

Harold E. Crandall and Frank J. On- 
stine, assistant actuaries, were promoted 
to associate actuaries. 

New company officers are Ira L. 
3rowning, Kermit Robinson and John 
R. Pullman, all elected to the office of 
assistant secretary. 


Careers 


In his new position, Mr. Slezak will 
supervise methods and electronic plan- 
ning. An assistant actuary since 1951, he 
joined Occidental in 1947. He is a native 
of Iowa, graduated with a Master of 
Science degree in Physics from the Uni- 


versity of Southern California. He is a 
fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 
Mr. Simons, also a native of Iowa, 


joined Occidental in 1947 after 12 years 
with the Bank of America as an in- 
spector. He will manage premium col- 
lection, policy loan and service depart- 
ments. 





E. M. McConney Gives Gavel to New Institute Chairman 





Frederic W. Ecker and E. M. McConney 


Frederic W. Ecker, president of Met- 


ropolitan 


of the 
ceives 


gavel 


Life, 
Institute of 


newly 


from 





elected chairman 
Life Insurance, re- 
Retiring Chairman 





E. M. McConney, who recently retired 
as president of Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines, at the annual meeting of the 
Institute in New York on Tuesday. 





Mr. Hoff was born in Minnesota and 
joined Occidental in 1936 after four years 
with another insurance company. He re- 
ceived a bachelor degree from Siate 
Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
and the University of Iowa. He has 
served as an officer of the Actuarial 
Club of the Pacific States and the Los 
Angeles Chapter of Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association. 

Mr. Jensen, who was elected assistant 
vice president i in 1951, will have the added 
office of assistant secretary. Joining the 
company in 1934, Mr. Jensen has heen 
associated with Occidental’s Group divi- 
sion almost from its inception and pres- 
ently supervises Group underwriting. A 
native of Connecticut, he had earlier 
training with several other companies. 

Mr. Crandall joined Occidental in 1949 
and is presently responsible for the 
operation of the research and accident 
and sickness sections of the actuarial 
department. Born in Pennsylvania, he 
has a B.S. degree from Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville, Ohio and a master’s 
degree from the University of Michigan. 
He is a fellow in the Society of Actu- 
aries. 

Mr. Onstine is in charge of keeping 
actuary statistics and is officer for elec- 
tronic planning in the actuarial depart- 
ment. With Occidental since 1947, he is 
a native of Iowa and a graduate of the 
University of Towa, and a fellow in the 
Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Browning, an Occidental employe 
since 1947, is manager of the company’s 
pension department. He is a native of 
Texas and had 19 years of experience 
with another company. 

Mr. Robinson, who has been with Oc- 
cidental for 23 years, has held a wide 
variety of positions in the company’s 
home office Group operations and_ has 
been connected with Group training and 
education. He has been executive assist- 
ant since January. 

Mr. Pullman, an Occidental employe 
since 1936, is superintendent of Ordinary 
underwriting for the company. He is a 
graduate of the University of California 
at Los Angeles and a fellow of the Life 
Office Management Association. 





Returning to Europe 
Stefan Schroeder of the Alliance of 
Germany, who has been studying Ameri- 
can life insurance conditions for three 
months and who attended several indus- 
try conventions here, is returning to 
Europe. 





Policies Grow — Huebner 


(Continued from Page 34) 


in recent years to the point where many 
companies now have rejection rates of 
2% or less. Further steps to lower these 
ratios even more and to extend offers of 
protection to groups of applicants not 
previously eligible may be dramatic. but 
are of relatively little importance over- 
all solely because they affect so few. 
Of greater importance is the con-tant 
effort to refine substandard classification 


by more precise pricing of impaired 
risks which were previously grouped 
together. 


An outstanding example of this trend 
is the recent reclassification by many 
companies of civilian aviation risks 
Certain classes of professional plots, 
and some private pilots of mature years 
and considerable experience who do not 
present too great an exposure [to risk 
may now qualify standard. 

Whenever such refinements seem aP- 
propriate on the basis of increased 
knowledge and sound judgment, they 
can be expected, reflecting the home 
office underwriter’s basic philosophy that 
each class of risk should carry an equi- 
table share of costs. 
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Sshhh ... TI tell you a secret... 


Some people think I’m Harold DeMian. 


That’s because of the way we wrap up their “difficult”. cases. 
Brokers and Surplus Writers are happy when we issue their 


policies—they think it’s a gift. 


Our only “gift” is our ability to handle “tough” cases. On that, we 
must admit that we do have the knack to intelligently process sub- 


standard cases so that they are attractive. 


We’re not always Santa Claus, but we’re near by—and we can 


make it seem like “Christmas” the year around—for you. 


Start the New Year right—call us today. 


harold de mian agency 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10 E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-5632 
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Life 


Insurance 


Association 


Of America 50th Year 





Meeting 





In Force Will Reach 
$415 Billion Dec. 31 


NEW BUSINESS $55 BILLION IN ’56 
Edmund Fitzgerald, LIAA President, 
Reports There Are Now 106 Million 
Penagninors 

Life insurance ownership in the 
United States will reach a new peak 
of $415,000,0090,000 by the end of this 
106,009,000 policy- 


year, covering some 
holders, Edmund Fitzgerald, president 
of Life Insurance Association of Amer- 


ica and president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, said in his annual report to 





EDMUND FITZGERALD 


the association. Addressing the organi- 
zation’s 50th anniversary meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald also said that the purchases of 
new life insurance will probably exceed 
$55,000,000,000, and benefit payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries under 
life insurance annuity and health insur- 
ance policies will reach $7,500,000,000, up 
about 11% in the year. 

Reviewing the half century of life 
insurance progress, the association presi- 
dent said that aggregate ownership of 
life insurance has risen from $12,000,009,- 
000, the number of policyholders from 
16,000,000 and the total assets of the 
business from $3,000,009,000 to $95,000,- 
000,000. 

“Government, too, has grown,” he 
said, “and it is inevitable that the two 
great organizations, Government and the 
business of life insurance, both serving 
the wants, hopes and aspirations of the 
American public, find themselves today 
more frequently in contact with one 
another, with such contacts more com- 
plex and more diversified. There must 
be the closest cooperation if the Ameri- 
can public is to receive maximum bene- 
fit from the dollars committed to these 
fields either through taxes or premiums.” 


Growing Cooperation With Government 


It was Mr. Fitzgerald’s conclusion that 
life insurance must assume that “basic 
and long-term relationships between the 
Government and business will long con- 
tinue to exist, with deep and complex 
social and economic considerations in- 
volved.” 

Consequently, he said, action with re- 
spect to any significant problem must 


take into account the possible reper- 
cussions in other areas and the influ- 
ence such actions have on the long- 


range interests of the business. 

The growing cooperation between life 
insurance and Government has been 
beneficial and is clearly in the public 
interest, according to Mr. Fitzgerald. 


“Solutions should not be developed in 
isolation and the expedient course is 


U. S. Life Companies’ Assets Reach 


$96.25 Billion; Investment Changes 


Dr. James J. O’Leary, Director of Investment Research for 


LIAA, Reports Gain in Resources of $5.8 Billion 
During Year; Net Interest Rate 3.63% 


At the close of this year the assets of 
all U. S. life companies are estimated at 
$96.25 billion, an increase of $5.8 billion 
with net investment earnings of $3.3 
billion, an increase of $300 million over 
last year. The net rate of investment 
carnings before taxes is 3.63% as com- 
pared with 3.51% last year with the rate 
after taxes being 3.33%. During the year 
there has been a heavy demand for life 


insurance funds, largely from private 
industry. Mortgages, corporate securi- 
ties and other investments of a non- 


governmental character will account for 
88.6% of the assets of all U. S. life 
companies, the highest proportion since 
1933. 

These are some of the facts brought 
out in the report of Dr. James J. 
O’Leary, director of investment research 
of Life Insurance Association at its an 
nual meeting in New York this week. 
He foresees for 1957 a continuation of 
demand for capital funds in excess of 
available supplies from non-bank sources 
with great pressure for expansion of 
bank credit beyond growth requirements 
to fill the gap. Market forces, therefore, 
should produce firm to rising interest 
rates. There is nothing in the outlook 
for next year, said Dr. O’Leary, which 
would reduce the great public need for 
a non-partisan, fully independent Fed- 
eral Reserve, free to determine monetary 
and credit policy in the broad public 
interest. 

Investment Changes 


The continued high level of residential 
construction led to another large in- 
crease in mortgage holdings of life com- 
panies with $33.1 billion at the close of 
the year, of which residential loans ac- 
count for a substantial portion. Tndica- 
tions are that additions of FHA and 
VA _ mortgages will exceed even the 
great increase of 1955 and the same is 


true of conventional residential mort- 
gages. Real estate holdings should 
amount to nearly $2.9 billion. Holdings 


of public utility bonds are estimated at 
$14.5 billion and railroad bonds, includ- 
ing equipment trust obligations, will ap- 
proximate $3.9 billion. Industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds are expected to total 
$19.9 billion. Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ments are at $7.6 billion. about $1 billion 
less than a year ago. Holdings of stock, 
both common and preferred. are at $3.7 
billion. Policy loans are $3.5 billion and 
miscellaneous assets $3.9 billion. 

“Tt is interesting at this time to con- 





often unwise,” he said. “Our relations 
with Government at the state and Fed- 
eral levels present an intricate and chal- 
lenging series of problems. They can 
best be solved, however, if the business 
relations with Government continue to 
be built in an atmosphere of confidence 
and understanding.” 

It was his hope that more and more 
of the association activities can be iden- 
tified with positive and progressive ac- 
tions as “it does not help the vitality 
and reception of any organization to 
frequently be appearing in a negative 
role.” 

The basic role of life insurance, as 
trustee of the largest pool af savings, 
was described by Mr. Fitzgerald as “an 
obligation to keep pace with America’s 
growth through expanded sales and 
growing assets.” 


DR. JAMES J. O'LEARY 


sider the changes in life insurance in- 
vestments that have occurred in the 
period since the end of World War II,” 

said Dr. O’Leary. “In 1945 nearly 46% 
of the assets of all U. S. life companies 
was invested in the securities of U. S. 
Government. Mortgages constituted only 
148% of assets, the lowest proportion 
prevailing in any year for which indus- 
try-wide statistics are available. Corpo- 
rate bonds accounted for only 22.5% of 
assets. 

“In contrast with these proportions in 
1945, U. S. Governments will account for 
less than 8% of assets at the end of this 
year, whereas mortgages will account 
for 34% and corporate bonds for nearly 
40%. Stocks, which only a few years 
ago many thought the life insurance 
companies would buy for lack of an 
adequate volume of bonds and de- 
bentures, will comprise less than 4% of 
— # 

O’Leary also referred to the in- 
efor importance of direct negotia- 
tion borrowing in the capital market 
and the effects of FHA-insured and 
VA mortgages, which are negotiable and 
have broad secondary markets through 
which builders can assure themselves 
of institutional mortgage financing. In 
1945 virtually no VA’s were held by 
U.S. life companies and FHA holdings 
amounted to only $1.4 billion. By De- 
cember 31, it is estimated that FHA 
and VA holdings’ combined will approx- 
imate $14.3 billion, or an increase of $1.7 
billion during 1956. 

Holdings of mortgages increased by 
more than $3.6 billion, accounting for 
over 60% of the net increase in assets 
during the year. Industrial bonds were 
$1.7 billion of the increase and public 
utilities $532 million. Life companies 
were not large buyers of state and local 
issues but substantial investments were 
made in revenue bonds on which interest 
rates are more commensurate with the 
rates guaranteed policyholders on out- 
standing contracts. Nearly $1 billion 
decline in holdings of U.S. Governments 
is a measure of the great pressure which 
lending institutions have been under this 
year to raise funds to meet the huge 
demand for capital funds from many 








different borrowers. 

Holdings of preferred and common 
stocks are estimated to have increased 
only slightly during the year. “Because 
of the difference in valuation practice 
with respect to stocks,” said Dr, O’Leary 
“many analysts of life company state. 
ments have overemphasized the volume 
of stock investing by these companies,” 


Investment Acquisitions 


Total investment acquisitions during 
1956 are estimated at $18.25 billion, about 
$800 million below 1955. Acquisitions of 
U.S. Governments are estimated at $15 
billion less than in 1955 and account 
for less than one-quarter of the total, 
The bulk of the $4.2 billion of Govern- 
ments acquired were Treasury bills and 
certificates. These short-term issues are 
used by the companies primarily to pro- 
vide a reserve against the take-down of 
forward commitments. 

The acquisition of mortgage loans 
again exceeded any other. The total for 
the ycar approximated $6.8 billion, th: 
largest total on record. This has oc- 
curred in a year in which the volume of 
mortgage prepayments and_ refundings 
had been sharply reduced due to risir 
interest rates. Other important acqui- 
sitions include $4.2 billion of industria] 
and miscellaneous bonds and $900 million 
of public utility bonds. The increase of 
about $800 million of industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds is the outcome of the 
boom in plant and equipment financing 
of business along with the flexible end 
attractive yields to be obtained in this 


area, 
“The gradually rising rate of return 
on life insurance company investments 


continues a trend that began in 1947 
when earnings were at an all-time low 
of 2.88%,” said Dr. O’Leary. “This in- 
crease is a reflection of the heavy de- 
mand for capital funds which has _ per- 
sisted throughout the postwar period. 
It is healthy for an increase in interest 
earnings of life companies to occur in 
response to market conditions for the 
following reasons: (1) a higher rate of 
interest encourages savings and_ thus 
aids to balance the supply of funds in 
relation to the heavy demands; (2) a 
higher rate discourages some borrowing; 
and (3) a higher rate of investment 
earnings makes possible higher policy- 
holder dividends and thus decreases the 
net cost of life insurance.” 


Investment Research Program 


The many investment research proi- 
ects, either the research of the TIAA 
staff or those sponsored by the Asso- 


ciation, were described by Dr. O'Leary. 
The staff conducts annual studies of all 
lending activities and the capital mar- 
kets, also studies such as that made for 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on life insurance acquisitions and 
sales of stocks. 

During this year the third volume of 
Raymond Goldsmith’s “A Study of Sav- 
ing in the United States,” was published 
by Princeton University Press, thus 
completing this project which has been 
widely praised by professional econo- 
mists. 





Number of Texas Companies 


Despite the number of insurance com- 
pany mergers and _ liquidations, the 
records of the Texas Board of Commis- 
sioners just released show that there are 
74 more insurance companies operating 
in Texas now than there were three 
years ago. On August 31, 1956, the num- 
ber was 1,917. 

As to legal reserve life companies 
there are 326 domestic companies and 
113 foreign. 

Statewide mutual assessment _ life, 
health and accident companies are 52; 
local mutual aid, 274; burial associations, 
336. 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the 
making of plans for the welfare and 
security of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 


the great job they are doing in the field. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Developments in Attempt 
To Control N. W. National 


Despite the publicity growing out of 
Southern Life of 
buy control of 
Minne- 
making 


NwN 


proposals of Great 


Dallas and 
Northwestern 


others to 
National 
company is 


Life of 
apolis, the latter 


substantial gains in production, 
says. 
The Northwestern 


a number 


National has sent 


to stockholders of statements 
to the effect that it is using every effort 
to prevent sale of the company; and 
asserting that its home office cannot 
legally be moved to outside of Minne- 
apolis. 

The Dallas 
Dallas, as a 
Southern, has asked 
holder’s list of Northwestern National 
which request is contested by the Min- 
neapolis company whose attorneys ar- 
gued before District Judge Irving Brand 
that laws of 1955 of that state prohibit 
Texas insurance companies from invest- 
ing more than 10% of capital, surplus 
or contingency funds in stock of an 


Securities Co. of 
agent for Great 
access to stock- 


Union 
fiscal 


other corporation. 
Two other outfits have entered the 
situation and want access to names oft 


NwN stockholders. Associated in_ this 
movement are George W. Wells, former 
president of NwN, and Raymond Smith, 
president of Life Insurers Investors Co., 
who is also a vice president of Alfred 
M. Best Co. 


Turn Starlight Roof Into 


“Beer Garden” Evening 


One of the most enjoyable and uncon- 
ventional affairs in the insurance indus- 
try was the buffet, entertainment and 
dance of Life Insurance Association at 
Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday night. The 
association took over the Starlight Roof 
and cleverly turned it into a facsimile 
of a German beer garden with red and 
white and blue and white tablecloths, 
steins and mugs and singing waiters. 
The Schmidt Brothers of Milwaukee, 
who have put infectious jollity into night 
life of that section, were brought to the 


roof and demonstrated what “barber 
shop singing” really means. 

Other entertainment included — the 
Hungarian dance team of Szony and 
Francois who were two years at Bal 


Tabarin, Paris, and Grace Castagretta, 
as ~ , . . YT us 
pianist, who has appeared on ABC and 
CBS television programs and in various 
concert halls of Europe. The evening 
wound up with aise 


N. J. Equity Annuity Bills 
To Be Held in Committee 


Trenton—New Jersey Senate Majority 
Leader Albert McCay (Rep., Burlington) 
told a news conference on Monday that 
the three equity annuity bills passed by 
the Assembly last spring would not be 
reported out of the Senate committee 


for a vote this year. The bills, backed 
by The Prudential, were the subject of 
a public hearing that found the insur- 


ance business on both sides of the ques- 
tion of their approval with investment 
bankers strongly against them. 


Paul C. Smith Speaker 


Communications, including all the me- 
dia reaching the public, has a great mis- 
sion today in helping maintain our free 
society and aiding the nation to fulfill 
its role of world leadership, Paul C. 
Smith, chairman of the board and editor- 
in-chief of Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co., said, addressing the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Mr. Smith stressed the need for 
uate: communications in a world of 
growing complexity, saying that “democ- 
racy has lost its primitive intimacy and 


ade- 


today’s vast network of communications 
is needed to keep the individual citizens 
aware of what transpires in our society.” 


Douglas L. Dunbar Retiring 
Dec. 31 From Institute 


Douglas L. Dunbar, secretary of In- 


stitute of Life Insurance since January 


1, 1944, and also treasurer for part of 
the time, is retiring at the end of the 
year. 


him the Institute’s 
board at the annual meeting of Institute 
that Mr. Dunbar 


performed his duties with high profes- 
sional qualification, sound judgment and 
good humor. As valuable to the Institute 
the board particularly mentioned the 
services of Mr. Dunbar in developing 
reporting practices and budgeting pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Dunbar, a native of Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., is a yraduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity with a degree of B.S. He is a 
past president of Dobbs Ferry Hospital 
Association and is first vice president 
and trustee of a bank in that city. He 
also is a director of _— Society, Inc. 


In a citation to 


this week said had 


1.3. Recline Dies 


Y. W. 


lantic 


Scarborough, president of At- 
Coast Life, Charleston, S. C., and 
whose picture and career appear on 
page 9 of this issue, died on Thursday 
of last week. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


talk about tough cases” 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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NALU Files Statement to Recognize 
Debit Agent as “Outside Salesman” 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, in the interest of the debit 
agent, filed a statement with a congres- 
sional subcommittee contending that the 
debit agent is an “outside salesman” 
within the income tax law’s meaning 
and therefore entitled to the same privi- 
leges as other outside salesmen in re- 
gard to deducting business expenses. 

\ 1955 ruling by former Internal Reve- 
Andrews, 


nue Commissioner T. Coleman 


holds that a debit agent is not an out- 
side salesman within the law’s meaning. 
The effect is to compel the agent to 
calculate his adjusted gross income be- 








advice and guidance. 


is as follows: 


under contract. 


their clients. 


clients. 


efficiently. 


342 Madison Avenue 


Supervisor 
MARTIN L. HORN 





= Business 9s Sull Good Mh 


THE FLUEGELMAN AGENCY 


This agency has been under its present management 
since September, 1953, and our progress to date has been 
noteworthy! This year’s business will exceed that of 
1955, which is a tribute to our full time agents, our 
brokers and surplus writers. In increasing numbers they 
are finding The Fluegelman Agency the ideal office for 


In 1957 we will continue to adhere closely to the 
three-fold policy upon which we based our operation. It 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to our agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and to aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


In anticipation of increased business for 1957 we have 
enlarged our quarters which will further increase our 
efficiency of operation. A warm welcome is extended to 
all our friends to visit us. Come and see us frequently in 
the busy months ahead. We'll do our best to serve you 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U., cenerat acent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


MUrray Hill 7-5035 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Brokerage Manager 
ROBERT L. G. WHITE 




















fore deducting many of his business ex- 
penses. The “outside salesman” can de- 
duct all of these expenses from gross 
income, which means he frequently pays 
less income tax than a debit agent even 
though both have identical incomes, 
identical business expenses and all other 
circumstances are identical, 

The NALU statement represents a 
second attempt by the association to 
get equal treatment for the debit agent. 
The statement asks that the law be re- 
phrased to recognize the debit agent 
as an outside salesman. In a separate 
move, NALU is seeking to have the 
Andrews ruling corrected through pro- 
posed Treasury regulations now pend- 
ing. 

The core of the Andrews ruling is 
that as distinct from selling new policies, 
a debit agent spends “a very substan- 
tial portion” of his time ‘ ‘servicing and 
collecting premiums on outstanding poli- 


cies” and therefore “he is not an ‘out- 
side salesman’” within the law’s mean- 
ing. 


The NALU statement contends that 
even when the debit agent collects pre- 
miums, he frequently has to re-sell ex- 
isting policies and in addition he spends 
much time selling new insurance. It 
continues: 

“In every state the debit agent must 
be lic ensed as a life insurance salesman. 
Indeed, in virtually all states he must 
qualify for and is given exactly the 
same type of license as the so-called 
‘ordinary’ agent, who definitely is re- 
garded as an ‘outside salesman’ within 
the meaning of Section 62(2) (D).” 

The statement was filed with the Mills 
subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The subcommittee 
under Rep, Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) is 
considering proposed income tax law 
amendments. Signing the NALU state- 
ment were John Z. Schneider (Connec- 
ticut General Life), of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the NALU Committee on Feder- 
al Law and Legislation, and Carlyle M. 
Dunaway, NALU counsel. The state- 
ment also asked: 

1. An amendment removing inequ ities 
resulting from the present “transfer 
for value” rule as regards life insur- 
ance transferred to individuals having 
an insurable interest in an insured. 

2 That the subcommittee give 
thought to giving certain annuitants the 
choice of being taxed under the present 
1954 Code or under the so-called “t!:ree 
per cent rule” of the 1939 statute. 





Come on Special Trains to 


Southland Life Meet Here 


The Southland Life’s 1956 agency con- 
vention is being held at Waldorf-Astoria 
this week. Fieldmen qualifying for pe 
convention converged in Dallas Decen 
ber 11 where they were joined by some 
home office executives. Among. tiiose 
who came to the convention were nian- 
agers and assistant managers of the 
company’s 17 Ordinary branches an¢ all 
field supervisors and assistants. [he 
Southland party made the journey 10 
New York on two special trains. 

Among those on speaking program at 
New York convention are John W. Car- 
penter, chairman; Dan C. Williams, 
president; Ben H. Carpenter, executive 
vice president, and Glenn N. Brooks, 
vice president. Guest speaker is Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale of New York’s 
Marble Collegiate Church. 
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| - Chartered Life Underwriter. E. Eugene St. John 
eee ; Irving Shein 

ithin Today there are 464 actively employed Prudential Leonard Silverman 
Mills representatives who wear the C.L.U. key. This year, 44 of these esa geese 


and Seve . Henry E.. Spaulding 
‘ittee Prudentialites completed the C.L.U. examinations Harvey L. Spruch 


ie (their names are listed at the right) and 240 others ri phagnemcalenaie 


Jaw John R. Stull, Jr. 
esa passed one or more of the C.L.U. Parts. Fred L. Tiefenbruck 
hair- . y x : | Henry L. Tost 
ay The Prudential has enthusiastically endorsed this professional P plinth Dita 
e M. eee . . 2 2 
tate- ince it was first created 29 years ago. Robert P. Tunney 
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~ Sel i aie" a seorge S. Weige 
eee the life insurance industry by achieving this proud symbol. Lie! Selim 
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Business Now Tied to 
The Public Interest 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS HOLD ON 





Holgar J. Johnson, Institute President, 
Shows Part of Business in 
Social Change 
One of the important problems facing 
every business institution and the basis 
of a large part of all public relations 


work is the aid and leadership given by 
business to 

economic 
president of the 


individual adjustment to 
change, Holgar J. 
Institute of 


social and 
ye yhnson, 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 

Life Insurance, said in making his an- 
nual report to the Institute this week. 

“As the people of this country move 
from one stage of economic or social or 
moral development to another, there 
will always remain the problem of ad- 
justing the past to the new environ- 
ment,” Mr. Johnson said. “Even though 
some changes are most apparent, they 
must be related to what has been and 


what is, for people don’t always change 
as fast as events. And we are dealing 
with people. By dispelling false con- 
cepts, American business will provide 
leadership.” 


Misconceptions Still Prevail 


It was pointed out by the Institute 
head that business has made great 
strides in directing its efforts toward 
performance in the public interest and 
yet recent studies indicate that many 
old misconceptions about business are 
still held by many people. Some of these 


misconceptions which cause apprehen- 
sion were listed by him as: The tradi- 
tional theory that big business is mo- 
nopolistic; the old assumption that in 
their economic life men are motivated 
solely by naked self-interest; retention 


of the view of capitalism as it existed 
in the period of early development; 
concern that large corporations tend to 
submerge the individual. 

“These viewpoints are controverted by 
the facts,” Mr. Johnson said. “American 
business in recent years has come to a 
point of view which makes the modern 
business as responsible to the public 
for its social performance, as it is to 
earning its way through profits.” 

Citing specific examples of current 
management philosophy, he demon- 
strated how business today is concerned 
not only with current products and 
services but equally with continuity into 


the future, long after present manage- 
ment may have gone; how the job of 
management today is more like that of 
a public official than the traditional 
owner; how business contributes to edu- 
cation and health and other public serv- 
ices; how concerned business manage- 


ment is today with human relations and 
the welfare of the individual. 

“Even though great progress has been 
made by business generally and life in- 


Interurbia—Changing 
Face of America Shown 


RESULTS OF YALE STUDY GIVEN 


Life Institute Hears Panel of Speakers 
On Significance of Recent 
Interurbanization 


The linking-up of cities and suburbs 
into vast urban areas through the spec- 
tacular migration of people and of busi- 
ness and industry to the country in re- 
cent years has already created a great 
“o00-mile city” running from Boston to 


Washington, and others of comparable 
dimensions are emerging in other parts 
ol the United States. 

Dramatic evidence of the transforma- 
tion the country is going through was 
disclosed in an initial presentation based 
on material gathered in a _ continuing 
study being carried on at Yale Univer- 
sity. This presentation was made at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance this week. 

Encompassed in this “600-mile city,” 
are the metropolises of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore in addition to 

3oston and Washington. It contains 6% 
of the nation’s land areas and 20% of 
its population. In this long stretch of 
cities and suburbs linked up with each 
other, there are only two comparatively 
small spots, one of 17 miles and the 
other of just two miles, that are not in 
metropolitan areas. 

The presentation at the Institute meet- 
ing was based on the results of a re- 
search program in city planning being 
conducted at Yale University’s School of 
Architecture and _ Design. Highlights 
were presented to the meeting in a series 
of slide films under the title of “Inter- 
urbia—the Changing Face of America.” 
Professor Christopher Tunnard, who is 
directing the study, introduced it with a 
brief background of its nature and ob- 
pectives. A group of experts later dis- 
cussed the social and economic conse- 
quences of interurbanization. 


Prominent Men on Panel 


William C. McKeehan, vice president 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., acted as 
narrator for the slide film presentation. 
Members of the panel were William H. 
Whyte, Jr., assistant managing editor of 
Fortune Magazine, who discussed the 
social aspects; Henry Wallich, professor 
of Economics at Yale, who spoke of the 
economic implications; and Norman H. 
Strouse, president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., who outlined the implications 
for management arising out of inter- 
urbanization. 

E. M. McConney, chairman of the In- 
stitute and retired president of the Bank- 
ers Life Co. of Des Moines, presided over 
the presentation and introduced the 
speakers. 

As_ everybody recognizes, Mr. Mc- 
Keehan said, this country is experiencing 
a dynamic acceleration of growth which 
is part of a social and economic trans- 
formation as radical as the Industrial 
Revolution, and much more swift in its 
progress than any change the world has 
ever known. 

“The sudden increase in our popula- 
tion,’ Mr. McKeehan continued, “the 
unprecedented development of our in- 
dustry, the suburbs that grew up almost 
overnight, the quick expansion of our 
cities, are all part of our growth picture. 

“Almost everywhere we look, we find 
we have been poor forecasters of Amer- 
ica’s fabulous growth. Because we have 
lacked foresight, and because we have 
failed to realize the speed of what is 
happening to us, we are faced with seri- 
ous problems. They are a whole new 





surance in particular, there will always 
remain a job to be done to win and 
hold public support,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“Changes in public attitudes often take 
place slowly.” 


Specialized Personnel 
Training Now Problem 


FUTURE MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Norman H. Strouse, President J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Also Sees Dispersion 
of Industry 


One of the major consequences of the 
growth of “Interurbia” is its impact on 
the manpower problem, already difficult 
in many areas, Norman H. Strouse, 
president of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
said in the panel discussion. The core of 
the manpower problem, Mr. Strouse said, 
is the fact that the non-productive part 
of the population has been showing a 
faster rate of growth than those in the 
productive ages. The pinch is particu- 
larly apparent in the age group between 
25 and 45, he continued, from which the 
managers, the supervisory personnel, the 
technical experts, and the specialists of 
tomorrow must be recruited. 

Mr. Strouse was one of the speakers 
on the feature presentation of the Insti- 
tute’s meeting, entitled “Interurbia—the 
Changing Face of America.” He spoke 
on the implications for management in 
the transformation the country is going 
through. The presentation on interurbia 
was based on material gathered in a 
continuing study at Yale University. 

“Plant expansion is predicted on the 
assumption of growth in sales. The need 
for forward investments in personnel 
should be equally apparent. The tough- 
est problem facing all of us will be that 
of training specialized personnel. A 
higher and higher percentage of our 
available productive force is needed in 
the more highly-skilled trades, in our 
service industries, and in our specialized 
professions. 

“The job of solving the problem starts, 
it seems to me, with the simple act of 
putting more emphasis on _ personnel 
planning, of giving more consideration 
not only to the quality and quantity of 
the people who are responsible for such 
planning, but also to their position in 
relation to management. The personnel 
head should be encouraged to do the 
kind of long-range planning that now 
seems perfectly natural in product de- 
velopment, construction of plant and 
facilities, sales and distribution.” 

Sees Manpower Shortage 


Declaring that the current manpower 
shortages apparently will continue 
through the next decade or so, according 
to statistics, Mr. Strouse continued: 

“The dispersion of many types of busi- 
nesses away from the large cities will 
provide ample opportunity for the full 
or part-time employment of individuals 
who must work within minutes of home, 
if they are to work at all. 

“In a very real way, the pattern of 


(Continued on Page 43) 


Sees Consumer Sales 
As Sign of Stability 


TRADITIONAL WAY OF PROGRESS 


Professor Henry Wallich of Yale Panel 
Speaker Shows Strength 
of Interurbia 


“Until now it has been held that a 
high proportion of consumer durable 
sales in any economy was a sign of 
instability,” said Professor Henry Wal- 
lich of Yale, as a speaker on the “Inter- 
urbia” panel, “because the purchase of 
durables could be deferred. But who 
today owning a house could long defer 
the purchase of a refrigerator? Or of 
many other solid and useful items of 
equipment ? When durables were luxu- 
ries they were deferrable. Now increas- 
ingly in interurbia durables are stables 
and necessities of life. That is the tra- 
ditional way of progress and it reduces 
the instability ejected into the economy 
by consumer durable. 

“Of course the interurbanite buys his 
plans on time payments. He gets it first, 
then he saves later to pay for it. It 
usually takes all he has. Perhaps this 
is one reason why clothing expenditures 
have tended to drop in recent years. 
Consumer credit, therefore, is likely to 
remain on the upgrade. 


Steady Income Needed 


“This hunger for hard goods, which 
the interurbanite feels so much more 
acutely than the city dweller inevitably 
drives him into hard work. In inter- 
urbia, hard goods play the role of in- 
centive goods. The interurbanite is will- 
ing to work long hours, and overtime, 
and his wife will work when she can. 
Our national labor force has been 
swelled by family members who urgently 
need money, not to eke out an already 
comfortable livelihood, but to pay for 
the extras. Interurbanization may help 
to keep this trend going. 

“Life on the installment plan demands 
a steady income. Unemployment means 
repossession. The interurbanite will de- 
mand stable employment. Whatever 
government is in power will have to 
insure full employment, if it wants to 
be reelected. 

“We shall probably have a greater 
need of, as well as opportunity for, 
selective credit controls, such as the old 
Regulation W for consumer credit and 
Regulation X for real estate credit. This 
is to be expected, because these credit 
sectors are growing in size relative to 
the rest of the economy. This seems to 
call for some special treatment. More- 
over, if and as we succeed in the great 
job of stabilization, our people, and par- 
ticularly the interurbanites, may become 
increasingly less satisfied, with the 
rough though substantial justice meted 


(Continued on Page 43) 





order of problems, very different from 
the ones which planners had to deal with 
in the past. 

“But there is opportunity in this hur- 
rying growth, too. To take advantage of 
it we need more skill and daring in fore- 
casting. We must learn to see the world 
around us in a new light, to examine 
the face of America as it really is today.” 

It is no longer quite realistic to speak 
of a city and its suburbs, Mr. McKeehan 
said, and cited the Boston to Washing- 
ton “600-mile city” as an example of 
what is occurring. 

“The Atlantic strip is the largest of 
the new urban strips,” he stated, “but it 
is by no means the only one of its kind. 
The steel belt from the mines to the 
Lakes—Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Canton, 
Akron and Cleveland—is now an almost 
continuous urban area. 

“Pontiac, Detroit, Dearborn, Ann 
Arbor, Monroe and Toledo represent an- 
other urban strip that may link with 
Cleveland via Sandusky and Lorain. 





Lake Michigan’s industrial Riviera 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, pe age Seco l, 
Chicago, H: :mmond, Gary, and Sout! 
Be snd—mi ry soon connect with Detroit. 

“There’s an emerging interurbia along 
Puget Sound. We find the same strik- 
ing pattern from San Francisco inland. 
Los Angeles now joins with Riverside 
and Long Beach in a march toward San 
Diego. Indeed, throughout the country, 
almost every large city is the heart of a 
cluster of cities whose suburbs interlock 
so rapidly that a stranger driving 
through can’t be sure which city is 
which.” 

The reason for this, Mr. McKeehan 
stated, is the mobility of homes and jobs, 
thanks to the automobile and rising in- 
come levels. Both people and industry 
are moving further and further out to 
find the space they want and need, he 
said. Despite this trend, he said there 
was little to worry about the danger ot 
a shortage of farmland or recreational 
space for our growing population. 
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tastitete OF Life Iusuwranee 





Class and Wealth Gaps 
Diminish, Says Whyte 


MIDDLE CLASS IS GROWING 








Fortune’s Assistant Managing Editor 
Discusses Changing Face of 
America 





We are living in a period where the 
middle-class way of life is enveloping 
more and more people, and where the 
old differences of class and wealth seem 
to be diminishing. 

This statement was made at annual 
meeting of Institute of Life Insurance 
at Waldorf-Astoria this week by Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., assistant managing 
editor of Fortune magazine. He ap- 
peared as one of the featured speakers 
in presentation of the subject, “Inter- 
urbia—the Changing Face of America,” 
based on material gathered in a continu- 
ing study at Yale University. 

Despite this post-war trend toward 
uniformity and inter-changeability, Mr. 
Whyte said, the desire in people for 
difference is likely to bring a change in 
the future. Instead of the uniform mass 
housing which has been so characteristic 
of the last decade, he continued, he fore- 
saw a sort of fragmentation in the fu- 
ture, with a series of communities each 
catering to a different age and income 
zroup. 

In a broad sense, therefore, he stated, 
one could almost imagine a sort of “life 
cycle” community, with the older couple 
finally moving back into the small unit 
where they may have started out, so 
that they could service the younger 
people as baby sitters, etc. 

“To generalize from a few suburbs 
to the interurbia of the future is risky,” 
Mr. Whyte declared, “yet pulling these 
strands together I do think that they 
indicate a sort of basic rhythm which 
Ils going to be more and more manifest 
as new housing fills up the interstices 
between our great cities.” 





Arthur F. Burns President 


Economic Research Bureau 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, who resigned 
December 1 as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
has been elected president of National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Gott- 
irled Haberler, professor of economics 
at Harvard University, has been elected 
chairman of the board. 





B. W. Steinberg Appointed 
To NALU Committees 


B. William Steinberg, CLU, general 
agent of the Jamaica, Queens agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been 
appointed to the national committee on 
estate planning and the committee on 
underwriter education and training of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 

_The appointment, announced through 
NALU headquarters in Washington, 
D. C, was made by A. Jack Nussbaum, 
NALU president. 





Philadelphia Office Moves 


The Philadelphia branch office of 
Connecticut General has moved to new 
quartcrs in the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society Building. Herbert M. Cady 
IS manager of the branch office which 
is headquarters for the company in east- 
érn Pennsylvania, Delaware and south- 
ern New Jersey. Also under his over-all 
direction ‘are district offices in Allen- 
town, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, 
Trenton and Wilmington, Del. 

Group insurance services of the Phil- 
adelphia branch are under the direction 
of Frank J. Kelly, district Group man- 
ager. \Varren N. Martin is manager of 
the claim division. 


Henry Wallich 


(Continued from Page 42) 


out by general credit controls when 
used in isolation. 

“This array of credit policies, the 
selective as well as the general kind, 
together with a wise fiscal policy, are 
the remote controls that conservative 
economists have recommended in the 
interest of free enterprise and an ex- 
panding economy. They would not inter- 
fere intolerably with free enterprise and 
free markets, and they would protect 
prosperity and the value of the dollar. 
On the success in stabilizing the busi- 
ness cycle the future of our free econ- 
omy in large measure depends. So it may 
well happen that this interurban revolu- 
tion will help prove the conservative 
economists to have been just a step 
ahead of their times.” 





Norman H. Strouse 


(Continued from Page 42) 


interurban expansion we have been ex- 
amining may include some built-in relief 
for the manpower shortages as homes 
and factories follow each other into the 
countryside. It may enable us to recruit, 
or to keep in the labor force, people 
whose training and experience might not 
otherwise be utilized. 

“I mean the married women who have 
office or industrial skills, and the people 
who have reached the so-called ‘retire- 
ment age’ but who, thanks to modern 
geriatrics, have no desire to stop work- 
ing, and no need to do so from the 
point of view of productivity. 

“While our population as a whole has 
been increasing at a rapid rate since 
World War II, our labor force is only 
now showing the effects of the low birth 
rate of the depression years. Actually, in 
1954, there were fewer people entering 
the 21-year-old bracket than during any 
year for some 40 years. Between 1940 
and 1955, there was an increase of 65% 
in children under 10 years of age, and 
there was a 53% increase of elders over 
60—but there was actually a decrease 
of about a million in the 13 to 29 age 
bracket, the backbone of our labor force 
in the immediate future. 

“With at least a 50% increase in gross 
national product in 1965 over 1955, and 
with only an 8% increase in our effective 
working force, and an actual decrease 
in the development group between 25 
and 45 years of age, the art of manage- 
ment faces a challenge in the human 
field of action not unlike that met so 
successfully in the field of production.” 


Brown Joins Mutual of N. Y. 


George F. Brown has joined sales 
department staff of Mutual of New York 
as assistant director of management 
training. He will aid Howard E. Barn- 
hill, director of management training, 
in the development of the company’s 
program. Mr. Brown was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1936 and 
his entire business career since then 
has been in executive recruitment, train- 
ing, placement and related personnel 
work. 

Residents of Princeton, N. J., Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown have two children. 


Joseph M. White’s New Post 


Joseph M. White, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of general agencies for 
Baltimore Life. Mr. White, a graduate 
of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association School, joined the 
company as an agent in 1914. He soon 
became head of a district staff and was 
later made district manager in Balti- 
more. He remained there until 1946, 
when he was promoted to the post of 
director of home office schools. Since 
1952, Mr. White has served as director 
of training. 


































Wen with brand new idea! 


A sensation is sweeping the life insurance field following 
CAC’s introduction of its new, original, first and only 
Graduated Premium Policy.* 


The principle is so simple, so fair, so sale- 
able. The more you buy, the less per $1,000 
it costs. 


This is not a “minimum policy” plan. Small cases or big, 
it fits. Available substandard, too, and from ages 10-75. 


Compare this policy, old rates against new. 
It has the magical effect of reducing a man’s 
insurance age! At $5,000, the “roll back” is 
about one year (age 35); about four years 
at the $50,000 level. In short, we can now 
say to buyers, “Mister, now you are younger 
than you think” 


Only CAC...no one else...has it! A handy pocket refer- 
ence...manual supplement...is yours for the asking... 
just because we would like for you to know what CAC 
is doing. 

*Now available in most states 





Continental 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


A National Life Insurance Institution 
310 South Michigan Avenue * Chicago 4, Ill. 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
76 William Street - - New York 5, N.Y. 











Two Added to Staff of 
Rentner Agency, N. Y. 

NEW BROKERAGE DEPT. SET UP 

Seymour Geller Named Brokerage Mer.; 
Dr. Seymour Rotter Full-time 


Representative 


\s part of its 1957 expansion program 


the Hilliard N. Rentner Agency, Berk- 
shire Life general agent in New York 
City, has appointed Seymour Geller as 


brokerage manager in charge of the 


newly created brokerage department in 





SEYMOUR GELLER 


the agency. Mr. Geller has had ten 
years’ experience as an agent and super- 
visor in the New York area for the 
State Mutual Life. He is a graduate of 





Matar 


DR. SEYMOUR ROTTER 
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State, * Adv. Check, Has 
Constitutional Power 


WITHIN POLICE AUTHORITY 
Kenneth L. Kimble Comments 
“McCarran Act and 


Constitution” 


on 





Kenneth L. Kimble, assistant counsel, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
had as the theme of his talk before 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
“The McCarran Act and the Constitu- 
tion.” In commenting on constitutional 
power of the states he summarized three 
points as follows: 

\ State has the constitutional power 
to regulate interstate advertising di- 
rected to its citizens. Such regulation 
comes within the State’s police power 
and is not violative of due process. Even 
aside from the McCarran Act the com- 
merce clause could not appear to oper- 
ate to inhibit such regulation. The com- 
merce clause apparently does not so 
operate. 

The State practically has the consti- 
tutional power to regulate the out-of- 
state advertising of its domestic com- 
panies. 

\ State has the constitutional power 
to adopt legislation regulating advertise- 
ments directed to such citizens by unli- 
censed as well as licensed companies. 


America’s Youthful Spirit 


Sir William John Haley, editor of 
London Times, back from a trip to the 
United States, has written a series of 
articles about this country and its people. 





He likes Americans. 
Two things which particularly im- 
pressed Sir William about the United 


States are its overwhelming size and its 
youthful spirit. In discussing the emo- 
tions of the people, he detected fear on 
the part of the average American busi- 
ness man as becoming “a prisoner of his 
past ideas” which, Sir William thinks, 
is symptomatic of the whole nation. Find- 
ing a race of individuals here did not 
surprise him. 





the LUTC course and this year expects 
to complete his CLU courses. 

Mr. Geller is a graduate of the College 
of the City of New York where he 
majored in economics. He served in 
World War II as a navigator in the 


U.S. Army Air Force and received the 
Air Medal with two clusters, a Presi- 
dential citation and six battle ribbons 


and stars. 

The Rentner agency has also appointed 
Dr. Seymour Rotter as a full-time rep- 
resentative and he joins the organization 
with a background of university teaching 
and radio research work in Europe. A 
graduate of Cornell University, he re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University, New York. He 
served as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy 
during World War II and_ thereafter 
lectured on modern history and Gov- 
ernment at Brooklyn College, University 
of Chicago and Columbia University. 

For the year to date the Rentner 
agency has scored a 50% increase in 
paid-for premium volume. Completing 
its sixth year with the Berkshire, it has 
consistently ranked among leading agen- 
cies of the company. 











NASSAU COUNTY GO-GETTER WANTED 


If you're interested in personal production in Nassau County, L. |. with leads 
furnished, write us at once. We need you as our brokerage supervisor. Ours is a 
flourishing agency, representing one of America's biggest companies. Ask for 
details on our bonus incentive-commission deal. Address Box 2473, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








LUTC Enrollments in Life 
Classes Set New Record 


LUTC enrollments in 1956-57 “tenth 
anniversary” life classes have reached a 
total of 15,705 and have set a new rec- 
ord, it was announced by Frank B. 
Maher, president of LUTC. Reporting 
to the board of trustees, at the Decem- 
ber board meeting, President Maher also 
informed the board that 10,264 students 
are enrolled in the first year of the 
course and 5,441 in the second year. 806 
classes are underway in the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska. This year’s total en- 
rollment of 15,705 compares with 13,697 
during the 1955-56 school year. 

A highlight of this year’s classes is the 
nationwide use of the lesson plan tech- 
nique in both the first and second years 
of the course. This technique was made 
available to first year instructors in 
1955-’56 classes and this year is being 
used for the first time by second year 
instructors. This training technique pro- 
vides each instructor with a prepared 
study and discussion plan designed to 
assist him in bringing out the most prac- 
tical sales ideas contained in each 
signment. 

In commenting on this year’s record 
breaking enrollment, President Maher 
said, “It is highly satisfying that an en- 
rollment of such magnitude should come 
during our tenth anniversary year. The 
credit for this year’s class organization 
is due largely to the hard work of 
‘tenth anniversary’ chairmen and _ their 
committees all over the country. They 
have worked tirelessly since their ap- 
pointment by local association presidents 
last January. All of us owe them a 
deep debt of gratitude for helping make 
this training available to so many life 
underwriters during our ‘tenth anniver- 
sary year.” 


as- 


Conn. General Office Moves 


Connecticut General Life, Hartford, 
announces that its Rochester, N.Y. 
branch office has moved to 75 College 
Avenue. The agency occupies more than 
2,000 square feet of working space on 
the second floor of the Anderson Hall 
Building, formerly the site of the wom- 
en’s campus of the University of 
Rochester. 

Hobart H. Rockwell is manager of the 
Rochester branch office. The agency was 
formerly located in the Lincoln-Alliance 














EMPIRE 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A Forty-Eight Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 


dent or Sickness. 


lts Employees are Insured under 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. 


Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 


Its Employees, and the Company, 
Work Together as a Team, 
which means a smooth-running 
company. 


James M. Drake, Chairman 
Joseph I. Cummings, President 

















Guardian Life Appoints 
Robert W. Hill in Seattle 


Guardian Life has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert W. Hill as manager 
in Seattle. A native of San Jose, Cal. 
Mr. Hill attended San Jose State Col- 
lege where he majored in accounting. 
He entered the insurance 
1949 and has had both selling and super- 


business in 





suilding at 183 E. Main Street. Con-  yisory experience. 

necticut General has been represented : eal ee : - ao git 
. C Mr. Hill is active in a number ot 

in Rochester since 1910. Eas ; : ie 2 
organizations including the Life Under- 
writers Association, San Jose Junior 

MARKS 40TH ANNIVERSARY : Se ; ¥ 
eee : raat z Chamber of Commerce and_ Parent- 
John P. Key of the William A. Stone Teachers Association. He is currently 
agency of Pacific Mutual Life, Santa : ee eR han Pn arse 
Ana, Cal., is celebrating his 40th anni- Sergeant-of-arms of the Kiwanis Club 

versary with the company this month. and a director of the Acacia Club. 
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Paul Troth Made Chairman 
Of Gotham Group of LAA 


Paul Troth, director, Group sales pro- 
motion, New York Life, was named 
chairman of the Gotham Group at a 
luncheon meeting at Keen’s Chop House 
on Thursday, December 6. Goldie Dietel, 
publicity assistant, Equitable Society, 
was appointed vice chairman, and Joseph 
B. Treusch, director of public relations, 
Colonial Life, became secretary. The 
former chairman, Charles R. Corcoran, 
second vice president, Equitable, di- 
rected the program which included the 
plauning of events for the coming year. 

The Gotham Group, composed of mem- 
bers of Life Advertisers Association 
from companies in the New York City 
area, meets informally at irregular in- 
tervals. Open discussion is encouraged 
of matters pertaining to life insurance 
promotion, advertising and related topics. 
Specialists in these fields from outside 
the life insurance business are invited to 
participate from time to time. Mr. Troth 
indicated that a variety of affairs fea- 
turing members as well as outside ex- 
perts would be scheduled for 1957. 

The outgoing chairman, Mr. Corcoran, 
emphasized the need for a new vigor 
in life insurance merchandising proc- 
esses. “The tremendous growth of our 
business,” he said, “may be attributed 
primarily to skillful personal salesman- 
ship. How long our salesmen can con- 
tinue that progress may well depend on 
how we help them compete through 
promotion and advertising with the great 
attractiveness of consumer goods.” 





Equitable Names T. R. Clark 
To Succeed Caleb L. York 


Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
announced the retirement of Caleb L. 
York as Toledo agency manager, the ap- 
pointment of Talton R. Clark as_ his 
successor and the enlargement of its 
Houston agency, managed by Claude A. 
Cook. 

Although Mr. York has resigned as 
head of the Toledo agency, for reasons 
of health, he is remaining there as asso- 
ciate manager. A graduate of Purdue 
University, he joined the Society in 1924 
at Indianapolis where he Iater became 
district supervisor and then agency su- 
pervisor. Equitable appointed him agency 
manager at Toledo in 1940. He is a 
former president of the Toledo Life Un- 
derwriters Association and the Equitable 
Old Guard. 

Mr. Clark, an alumnus of the Univer- 

sity of Iowa, began his Equitable career 
in 1944 as an agent in Peoria. Named 
assistant manager at Peoria in 1946 to 
head a new district being formed there, 
he built a unit which nearly tripled its 
paid volume in five years. The Society 
promoted him to manager at Beaumont 
in 1952. 
_ Mr. Cook, former Equitable manager 
in \Vashington, D. C., took over in Hous- 
ton in October. In addition to the Hous- 
ton region, his territory now comprises 
the east Texas area formerly under the 
managership of Mr. Clark, including 
Beaumont, Galveston, Port Arthur, Ty- 
ler, Lufkin, Henderson and Palestine. 





Bankers National Life 
Reports 112% Increase 


_Pankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J., has broken all previous production 
records for the first 11 months of 1956. 
New paid-for life insurance increased 
112% over the first 11 months of 1955. 
Tot il insurance in force, at the end of 
November was $386,131,570 for an in- 
crease of $69,435,058 since the first of the 
year. 

The accident and health department 
enjoyed excellent gains. November writ- 
ten premiums were 373% greater than 
last November and total written accident 
and health premiums.for the 11 month 
Period increased 146% as, compared to 
the same period in 1955. 


Prudential Group Changes 
Five promotions in the Group depart- 
ment of The Prudential have been an- 
nounced by A. J. DiStasi, director of 
Group sales and service in the western 
home office. Sten Johnson, Group rep- 
resentative for Prudential’s Honolulu, 
Hawaii Group office, has been named 
district Group manager, as has David E. 
Londeree, Group representative in San 
Diego. 

Two of the company’s Los Angeles 
Group service managers, Thomas J. 


EDMUND K. CRAN DEAD 
Edmund K. Cran, 53, staff manager of 
the East Buffalo district of The Pru- 
dential, died recently. He had been asso- 
ciated with the insurance company in 
Buffalo for 28 years. 





Schlarb and Ernie W. Smith, have been 
appointed Group sales representatives. 

Maurice G. Updegrove has been pro- 
moted to district Group service manager 
in the Denver Group insurance office. 
He was formerly a Group service repre- 
sentative there. 





New Unit Managers Named 


Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
named six new unit managers. The ap- 
pointees, their headquarters and agency 
affiliations are: C, Todd Brenneman, 
Williamsport, Pa., and Lester A. Varano, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., (both Taft Woody, 
Harrisburg) ; Robert H. Colt, New York, 
(E. W. Rejaunier, New York); Leonard 
Thomas Eckstrand, Seattle (R. W. Ber- 
lin, Seattle); Larry S. MacDonald, She- 
boygan, Wis., and William H. Meyer, 
Beloit, Wis., (both Lee Wandling, Mil- 
waukee). 

















HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


NOW = DOUBLE 


INCOME DISABILITY 


It is still available on most Term plans as well as 
Life and Endowment; still contains only a 4-month 
waiting period; still guarantees renewal to age 60 
(males); still pays disability income for life on 
many plans, reducing to half the original monthly 
income at age 60, and the policy still pays the face 
amount promised at death following disability! 


A Star in the West...°* 


““WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS ... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 





People looking for life insurance combined in just 
the right proportions with guaranteed renewable 
disability income insurance will find it today in 
Occidental’s broadened Income Disability clause 2 
for life plans. 


Now they can buy as much as $20 per month total 
disability income per $1,000 in amounts as high as 
$500 per month. Yes, that means $200 per month 
disability income on $10,000 if they want it. Or 
$500 on $25,000. 
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United States Life Holds Agency 
Convention In Miami Beach 


Over 200 Representatives and Wives Attend; President 
Belknap Sees Billion In Force Mark in 1957; Production 
Awards Presented to Leaders; Policy Liberalizations Revealed 


Over 200 United States Life represen- 
tatives and their wives attended the 
company’s recent agency convention at 
Miami Beach. Taking part in the three- 
day meeting were agents from through- 
out the United States, South America, 
Panama, Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Highlights of the convention were 
talks by President Raymond H. Bel- 
knap and Executive Vice President John 
Weaver. Workshops were conducted by 
such company leaders as Emanuel Dash, 
president, Dascit Underwriters; James 
F. M:z acGrath, of James F. MacGrath, 
Jr.; Stanley Blau, Dascit Underwriters; 
Otto Sherman, co- general agent, Consti- 
tution Agency; William P. White, presi- 
dent, White & Winston; Fred Libby 
of Fred Libby Agency and Ross Chap- 
man of Chapman Agency. 

Representing the home office at the 
workshops were_ the following: Work- 
shop 1—Glenn O, Head, vice president 
and actuary; George M. Selser, vice 
president and secretary; Dr. Jacob L. 
Weinstock, medical director and Jack 
Sheehan, chief underwriter; Workshop 
2—Walter R. Zerbst, eastern superin- 
tendent and Saul Lesser, assistant coun- 
sel; Workshop 3—James Mazzo, direc- 
tor, Group sales and service; Workshop 
4—James Lynch, special agent and John 
Pfaff, A.& H. promotion director. 

President Belknap’s Talk 

President Belknap, speaking for the 
first time as full-time president of U.S. 
Life, stressed team spirit as essential to 
building a successful organization. As 
a primary step in strengthening the 
feeling of teamwork throughout the 
company, Mr. Belknap told producers 
he intended to call on each of them to 
get personally acquainted with the men 
and their problems. 

After briefly outlining the history of 
the company, Mr. Belknap referred to 
the stock offering which was made last 
July. He described the success of this 
action and pointed out that an important 
factor of the offering was that it brought 
the name of the company to the atten- 
tion of the public. He also focused at- 
tention on the election of the three 
new directors during the present period 
of expansion: James Coggeshall, presi- 
dent of the First Boston Corp.; Reuben 
L. Perin, executive vice president, Con- 
tinental Can Co., and Henry B. Sargent, 
president, American & Foreign Power 
Co. 

President Belknap also pointed out 
that present insurance in force had 
reached a figure where the company’s 
first billion of life insurance was within 
reach and it now seemed certain that 
the company would attain its billion of 
life insurance in force during 1957, As- 
sets are increasing substantially and the 
ratio of capital and surplus to liabilites 
by year-end will be at a new high. 

Concluding, Mr. Belknap told of new 
plans and outlined what they might ex- 
pect in the way of future expansion and 
development. He promised still newer 
policies and more efficient facilities 
which would benefit both the insurance 
producers and policyholders. 

Production Awards 

The President’s Plaque, highest agen- 
cy award of United States Life, was 
presented to Constitution Agency, New 
York. On hand to receive the award 
from President Belknap were General 
— Otto Sherman and Frank Crohn, 
CLA). 

Daniel Andron, CLU, of Constitution 
Agency, merited the award as the com- 
pany’s outstanding producer in life pro- 
duction and volume. Lay Yiu Kong, 
Philip’s New York, and Charles 


Agency, 





J. Bollinger, Sr., Englehard & Co., Chi- 
cago, also received top production 
award. The presentation for leading 
Group life production went to E. Ger- 
ald Biggins, Alva Agency, New York. 

Plaques were also awarded to the 
following leading agencies of the com- 
pany: Dascit Underwriters, Inc., James 
F. MacGrath, Jr., David H. Baron and 
Alva Agency, all of New York, and 
Engelhard & Co., Chicago. 

White & Winston, Inc., New York, 
took top honors in Group life volume. 
Fred Libby, Hollywood, California, re- 
ceived a plaque for leadership in acci- 
dent and health production. 

For 7 qualification in United 
States Life’s App-a-Week Club recog- 
nition was given to Julius Katz, Dascit 
Underwriters, Inc., New York, and Jack 
Lewin and Nicholas Paone of the Chap- 
man Agency, Inc., Buffalo. Mr. Katz 
has produced an application a week for 
almost 15 years. 

Policy Liberalizations 


Four policy liberalizations and one 
new plan were revealed to producers. 

In keeping with recent Social Security 
retirement changes for women, the new 


plan is a participating endowment plan 
at 62. 


The policy 
lows: 

Effective immediately is a new, low 
minimum of $10,000 on the writing of 
participating preferred risk Ordinary 
This is a 


liberalizations are as fol- 


and 10 payment life plans. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 
The Finest in Non-Cancellable Disability Insurance 





Insurance to provide income in the event of disability is 
THE FOUNDATION OF ALL SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Add this vital protection to every Life Insurance Program 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


Branch Manager 
New York ° 


MU 7-5212 











reduction of $10,000 from the $20,000 
minimum previously required. 

The waiver of premium benefit for 
women on both participating and non- 
participating plans is now the same for 
females as for males, 

The multiple protection agreement to 
age 65 can now be offered for issue, in 
addition to the 10, 15 and 20 year plans, 
as a rider to a non-participating base 
policy. The amount issued can be from 
ages 15 to 55 inclusive. Moreover, this 
agreement can be converted at any time 
within seven years from the date of 
issue or prior to the anniversary near- 
est the 60th birthday of the insured, 
whichever occurs later. 

The multiple protection agreement can 
now be w ritten in combination with the 
company’s centennial income agreement. 
As many as three riders of multiple 


protection can be attached to the com- 
non-partici- 


pany’s regular permanent 
pating plans. 








Chicago company, 





Making Plans for 1957? 


Before you complete your plans for 1957 and 
future years why don’t you contact Federal Life? 
Our complete line of Life and A & H policies, 
backed by a strong and progressive 57-year-old 
liberal 
bonuses, vested renewals and planned training and 
supervision by men with actual insurance selling 
experience and know-how, provides an excellent 
foundation for your success. 


For more information on what we did in 1956 
and what we will do in 1957, contact Emery A. 
Huff, Vice President and Superintendent of 
Agencies. (All replies confidential) 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Licensed in Cal., Colo., Fia., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Neb., N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis.) 
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McCann 2nd Vice President 
of Life Ins. Co. of Va. 


Raymond E. McCann has been elected 
second vice president of Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia. His appointment is ef- 
fective January 1. On that date he will 
assume supervision of company’s com- 
bination agencies in Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. He 
succeeds Second Vice President Robert 
W. McWilliams who, at his request, is 
being transferred to the field as mana- 
ger of the company’s Portsmouth, Va., 
district office. 

Educated at Hampden-Sydney College, 
where ‘he won letters i in four sports, Mr. 
McCann began his insurance career with 
Life of Virginia in 1940 as a combination 
agent in its Richmond district office. 
He was named associate manager of that 
office in 1946. For four years he traveled 
for the company as field training super- 
visor, and subsequently served as mana- 
ger of the company’s High Point, N. C,, 
and Roanoke, Virginia, district offices. 

In Roanoke, Mr. McCann was vice 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and was ‘treasurer and council- 
man of Trinity Lutheran Church. He 
has completed one year of LUTC and 
is a graduate of the LIAMA course in 
agency management. 





Prudential Anniversaries 


Five heads of Prudential field offices 
in New England, New Jersey and New 
York State observed company anniver- 
saries ranging from 25 to 40 years dur- 
ing November. 

The celebrants were Saul S. Vort, 
manager of the company’s Newark bro- 
kerage agency, a 40-year veteran; Theo- 
dore A. Derrenbacker, head of the Clin- 
ton Square district in Syracuse, N. Y., 
who marked his 35th milestone; Edward 
L. Cassidy, manager at Worcester, Mass., 
with 30 years, and Hoyt H. Mahan and 
William P. Stephenson, both 25-year 
veterans. Mr. Mahan heads the Lewis- 
ton (Maine) district, and Mr. Stephen- 
son the Trenton district. 

Mr. Vort was appointed manager of 
the Newark brokerage agency upon its 
establishment in 1952. He had served as 
manager of company agencies in New 
York and Jamaica, L. I. He is a past 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey and 
the Life Supervisors’ Association. 

Mr. Derrenbacker became head of the 
Clinton Square district in 1938 after hold- 
ing other sales posts in upstate New 
York. 

Mr. Cassidy served Prudential as man- 
ager of the Lowell (Mass.) district prior 
to his Worcester appointment in 1943. 
The other New England manager, Mr. 
Mahan, was a staff manager in Augusta, 
Maine, before becoming Lewiston’s he: ad 
in 1939. 

Mr. Stephenson was associated with 
Prudential’s Atlantic City district for 
many years before his appointment at 
Trenton. 
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Federal Activities On Increase 
Eugene M. Thore, General Counsel of LIAA, Reviews Taxa- 


tion, Legislation and Other Matters Centering in 
National Capital 


each 
Insurance 
Washington Eugene M. 
veneral counsel of LIAA, told the 50th 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, this week. He touched on 
taxation, health insurance, Social Secur- 
other 


year 
Association 


level, 


itv, regulation, investments and 


matters of interest to the life insurance 
business centering in the national capi- 
tal. 
Taxation 
The Treasury’s opposition to the Mills 
bill, H.R. 7201, on company income tax, 


but presenting no alternate formula 
resulted in stop-gap tax legislation this 
year. 
“Interest centered on the opposition 
to the provisions of the bill which would 
afford field and 


also. those. that 


relief in the pension 


would) minimize the 


double taxation in connection with indi- 


vidual annuities, settlement options, etc.,’ 


said Mr. Thore. “The Finance Com- 
mittee also considered opposition in be- 
half of a group of small companies 
which contended that the bill was dis- 
criminatory and would seriously impair 
the growth of small companies. Under 


these circumstances it became obvious 
that if action were to be taken by the 
Senate Finance Committee prior to 


March 15 it would be necessary to elimi- 
nate the relief provisions and consider 
the contention of the small companies. 
The Senate Finance Committee was not 
in a position to hold hearings on these 
controversial issues. If no action had 
been taken prior to March 15, life insur- 
ance companies would have been taxed 
under the 1942 Act. 

“This was the situation the 
Tax Committee faced. 
consideration it was decided to accept 
H.R. 7201 with the relief provisions 
eliminated and a modification that the 
first million dollars of net investment 
income be granted a standard deduction 
of 871%4%. This had the effect of con- 
tinuing the 61%4% rate in the case of 
many small companies whose investment 
income did not exceed one million 
dollars 

“In reporting favorably on H. R. 7201 
with the amendments described, the 
Senate Finance Committee made it 
clear in its report that its action in 
deleting the relief provisions was neces- 
sary because there was not. sufficient 


Joint 
After protracted 


time to hold hearings. Its action was 
not te be construed as a determination 
on the merits. In its amended form 


H.R. 7201 passed the Senate; the House 
concurred in the amendments and the 
bill was approved by the Senate in time 
to become effective prior to the March 
15 deadline. Later in the session, H.R. 
7201 as amended was extended to cover 
tax year 1956 

“As 1956 draws to a close, the Treasur- 
ury’s proposal has not been presented. 
Our information indicates that the 
Treasury is still working on the prob- 
lem, but an early proposal is not antici- 
pated. Under these circumstances H.R. 
7201 as amended may be extended again 
to cover tax year 1957. . 

Code Revisions 


“Congress is taking a new look at our 
Federal tax laws, which were overhauled 
only two years ago. It is possible that 
some sweeping changes may be enacted 
in 1958 as a result of studies now in 
progress Any broad general revision 
of the tax Code would include tax 
laws applicable to policyholders, annui- 
tants, beneficiaries and pensions. It is 
too early to judge the impact this devel- 


brings an increase in Life 
activities at the 
Thore, 


EUGENE M. 


THORE 


opment will have on the life insurance 
business. 

“In the meantime a Subcommittee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation of the Ways 
and Means Committee (under the chair- 
manship of Congressman Wilbur D. 
Mills) is considering a list of so-called 
oor ie benefits and hardships grow- 
ing out of the 1954 Code. Congress will 
consider corrective legislation during the 
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1957 session. This short range program 
is of importance to life insurance com- 
panies and underwriters. 

“The life insurance business is cur- 
rently concerned with an announcement 
published by the Mills Subcommittee of 
the Ways and Means Committee under 
date of November 7, which lists 28 un- 
intended benefits and hardships con- 
tained in the existing Code, solutions 
to which are being considered for inclu- 
sion in a technical amendment bill. It 
should be noted that the 1954 Code Re- 
vision included 15 changes of interest 
to the life insurance business. Most of 
these affected policyholders, beneficiaries 
and annuitants. Many of them were 
based on recommendations of the LIAA- 
ALC and NALU. Only one of the 
recommended 1954 changes is being re- 
viewed by the Mills Subcommittee. The 
list of 28 subjects for review includes 
only two other insurance problems. The 
principal items on the list which would 
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15, MASSACHUSETTS 


affect the taxation of policyholders, 
annuiti ints and beneficiaries are as fol- 
lows: (1) Premium payment test on life 
insurance policies—Estate Tax Law. (2) 
Interest deductions for loans on annui- 
ties and life insurance policies—Income 
Tax Law. (3) Compensation paid largely 
in annuity contracts by certain tax ex- 
empt organizations—Income Tax Law. 
“During the week of November 19 
hearings were held by the Mills Sub- 
committee on these tax items. LIAA 
and ALC appeared on items (1) and 
(2) above.” 
Mr. Thore 
at some length. 


discussed each of these 


He said: 
Regulations and Rulings 


“ 


By the end of November, 1956, regu- 
lations had been issued in proposed or 
final form in virtually every area of the 
Internal Revenue Code in which life 
insurance business is interested. As to 
most of these, the Association and the 
Convention filed statements recommend- 
ing changes in the proposed regulations, 
appeared at hearings thereon, consulted 
further with staff of Treasury Depart- 
ment and with industry committees, and 
when final regulations were issued they 
were given further study for explanation 
to interested persons in the industry. 
The two Associations have been suc- 
cessful in having most of their sugges- 
tions with regard to proposed regulations 
adopted in the final regulations as pub- 
lished by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Even when the recommendations have 
not been adopted in whole, they have 
been reflected in at least more favor- 
able terms in the final regulations than 
those of the proposed regulations. 

“A summary of some of the regulatory 
problems resolved during the year was 
attached to the report. The summary 
also covers miscellaneous rulings and 
the status of agents under OASIT. 


Health Insurance 


“The second session of the 84th Con- 
gress opened with the Administration’s 
reinsurance program in an inactive sta- 
tus where it remained throughout the 


entire session—this despite the Presi- 
dent’s Health Message which again 
endorsed private voluntary insurance 


and called for enactment of a reinsur- 
ance program. However, early in the 
year there developed an interest in an 
alternative approach in the form of lexis- 
lation to authorize the establishment ot 
private insurance pools as a means of 


extending health insurance coverage. 
LIAA-ALC committees considered this 
proposed legislation. A question was 


raised as to whether such facilities were 
needed or would accomplish their objec- 
tive and also whether support of an 
anti- trust exemption to permit such p: ils 
was in the best interest of the business. 
Discussions of these questions were till- 
dertaken with HEW without advancing 
a firm industry position. As the legis- 
lation evolved, the proposed anti-trust 
exemption was limited to smaller com- 
panies. It is anticipated that a_ bill 
authorizing pooling in the case of smaller 
companies will be introduced early next 


1956 
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session. The 1956 Republican platform 
takes note of a notable expansion and 
improvement in voluntary health insur- 
ance and urges reinsurance and authori- 
gation of pooling arrangements to speed 
this process. 

“A related development is the con- 
sideration which has been given to the 
need for further research on methods 
of expanding voluntary health insurance 
to meet the public needs. A_ special 
HIAA-LIAA-ALC committee has been 
formed to consider the feasibility of a 
research program. 

“On July 3, 1956, the National Health 
Survey Act was enacted into law. This 
Act authorizes the Surgeon General to 
make surveys and special studies to 
determine the extent and nature of dis- 
ease and injury among the population, as 
well as time lost and amounts and types 
of health services received, and also, 
the economic and other impacts of such 
conditions. The Surgeon General’s office 
has just begun to hold informal confer- 
ences directed at implementing this 
program. 

Federal Trade Commission 


“At the end of 1955, a total of 41 com- 
plaints had been filed by the FTC alleg- 
ing the use of misleading advertising in 
the sale of individual health insurance. 
The NAIC at its December meeting had 
approved a set of Rules Governing Ad- 
vertisements of Accident and Sickness 
Insurance. And FTC Commissioner 
Mason had introduced a resolution that 
the FTC call a Trade Practice Confer- 
ence on its own motion. The year 1956 
brought important developments in all 
three of these areas. 


The NAIC Rules 


“During 1956, these Rules were adopt- 
ed by 25 states. Others are expected to 
follow soon. Additionally, early in 1956 
an NAIC Subcommittee, in consultation 
with an advisory group composed of 
trade association representatives, pre- 
pared a proposed Interpetive Guide for 
the Accident and Sickness Advertising 
Rules. After notice and hearing, this 
Guide was approved by the NAIC at its 
May, 1956, meeting, 


The FTC Rules 


“On January 12, 1956, the FTC issued 
to all interested persons a notice of a 
Trade Practice Conference for the acci- 
dent and health insurance industry to 
be held on February 8-9. LIAA and 
ALC appeared at this Conference and 
urged that the FTC adopt the same 
Rules as NAIC, in order to avoid con- 
flict and confusion, 

“On June 15, 1956, the FTC Rules 
were promulgated and sent, along with 
Acceptance Cards, to all members of the 
health insurance industry. These Rules 
were largely the same as the Proposed 


Rules, although five changes were 
made. The final FTC Rules also are 
substantially the same as the NAIC 
Rules, except that in several respects 


they are somewhat more stringent. While 
some Association members sent letters 
ot acceptance to the Commission, many 
did not, presumably preferring to wait 
until the FTC decisions in the American 
Hospital and National Casualty cases 
ha! been litigated and the exact scope 
ot FTC jurisdiction determined. 


The FTC Cases 


No additional complaints were filed 
during 1956. On April 24, 1956, however, 
the Commission handed down its first 
ruling on jurisdiction, in the case of 
The American Hospital and Life Insur- 
ance Company. This company is li- 
cesed in every state in which it sells 
Policies, and each of these states has a 
Sta'ute regulating misleading advertis- 
ing. The Commission in a three-to-two 
opinion held that, regardless of such 
State regulation, it has.” 


CONN. GENERAL BRANCH MOVES 

he Rochester, N. Y. branch office of 
Connecticut General has moved to new 
quarters at 75 College Avenue. The 
agency occupies more than 2,000 square 
feet of space at the new location. Man- 
ager is Hobard H. Rockwell. 


RATE REDUCTION 


Union Mutual To Reduce Rates on Pre- 
ferred Risk and Term Coverages 
on the First of the Year 

Union Mutual Life, 
which recently announced an 
15% increase in dividends on its partici- 
pating policies, will reduce the rates on 
its preferred risk and Term coverages 
on the first of the year. 

On the preferred risk policies the re- 
duction will vary between 5.9% (down 





Portland, Me., 
average 


$1.11 at age 25) and 7.2% (down $5.04 a 
thousand at age 60). The minimum 
policy has been raised to $10,000, but 
there are no other changes in the re- 
quirements or the contract. 

Rates on the company’s nine Term 
and combination contracts will be re- 
duced an approximate 5% to 8% depend- 
ing on plan and age at issue. On policies 
combining Term and permanent insur- 
ance the reduction will not be quite as 
large as on a straight Term policy be- 
cause the rate reduction applies only to 
the Term portion of the contract. 


HONOR SIDNEY C. ADSIT 

Sidney C. Adsit, head of his own in- 
surance agency, was honored at a dinner 
in Rochester, N. Y., for his 40 years 
association with The Travelers. Stewart 
Gray, regional superintendent of agen- 
cies, represented the home office at the 
dinner. 

Mr. Adsit joined Travelers in 1916 fol- 
lowing graduation from the University of 
Rochester. He became a first lieutenant 
in World War I and on his return re- 
joined Travelers. Last year he estab- 
lished the Sidney C. Adsit agency with 


G. William Herbst. 








Know any 


fathers 


aunts 


who want to help their small fry? 


Parents and other fond relatives all want security 


for the children they love. 


What could be more appealing than a gift to a 
child that will provide the security of life insurance 
at extremely low cost? Connecticut Mutual offers 
its Insurance Builder as a springboard to security 
for children. Sold in $1,000 units, for children 
through age 14, the unit becomes $3,000 in life in- 
surance at age 16, and $5,000 at age 21. The pre- 
mium stays level except for reductions through divi- 
dends. Here’s an example to show what happens: 


A fond grandfather buys $5,000 of life insurance 
for little Joe or Josie, age 6. The premium is $272.80. 
At 16, the insurance becomes $15,000 with no in- 
crease in premium. That year the premium, without 
the dividend,* is $222.20. At 21, the amount of the 


tax 
aS waettror8o © 
“ace a ae 


insurance becomes $25,000 and the premium, less 


dividend,* is $187.05. 


Better yet, at 26 the premium, less dividend,” is 
only $147.50 for $25,000 of life insurance that will 
be paid up at age 65. Look back to when you were 
26. Would vou be glad to have $25,000 in paid-up- 
at-65 for $5.90 a thousand, with a cash value al- 
ready built up to $4,819? The first year net premi- 
um* at age 26 for the same amount would be $470. 


The Insurance Builder has numerous other val- 
uable features. Limits up to $50,000 initially, build- 
ing up to $250,000. Ask our nearest general agent 
for facts and figures when you have a surplus case 
of this type to place. 


*Based on 1957 dividend scale. Neither guaran- 
tees nor estimates for the future. 
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Recommend Joint Committee On 


Continuing Education For CLU’s 


Appointment of a joint committee on 
education for CLUs was 
an iterim exploratory 


continuing 
recommended by 
committee which met in Chicago re- 
cently. Growing out of a report made to 
the board of directors of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
last fall in Washington by a special tem- 
porary committee, the explanatory group 
of 16 well-known personalities in life 
insurance and education, together with 
CLU staff members, was named to meet 


in Chicago, under the chairmanship of 
Paul A. Norton, CLU, vice president of 
New York Life, to probe further the 


subject of CLU graduate studies, 
The recommendation for a permanent 
group was made by Ben S. McGiveran, 
CLU, of Seefurth & McGiveran Con- 
sulting Service, Milwaukee, and amend- 
ed by Dr. Davis W. Gregg, CLU, presi- 
College of Life 
trustees 


dent of the American 


Underwriters. If adopted by 
of the American College and directors 
of the American Society, a joint group 
will be appointed to pursue the question 
in detail. 

More than three out of four members 
of the Society recently ex- 
pressed a favorable reaction to the pros- 
a program of con- 


American 
pect of developing 
tinuing education. Recent summer Insti- 
have 
has 


tutes of the American Society 


been over-subscribed, and there 
been considerable discussion along the 
lines of enlarging the program in some 
manner. 

The purpose of the Chicago meeting 
was to air the whole subject and draw 
out the ideas and opinions of members 
with regard to the need for such a 
program, what form it might take, and 
how it would be financed. One sug- 
gestion involved the establishment of 
an American Academy of Life Under- 
writing in which CLUs would receive 
credit toward membership by various 
methods. 

Any program of continued education 
for CLUs, according to the tenor of the 
discussion, would consist of refresher 
courses plus an expansion of subjects 
now covered in the CLU curriculum to- 
gether with related subjects that would 
be of value to the equipment of a Char- 
tered Life Underwriter to serve the 
public. 

The Chicago meeting was broken into 
three subcommittees under the chair- 
manship of James Elton Bragg, CLU, 
trustee of the American College and 
manager in New York for Guardian 





G. S. Bruce Manager for 
Prudential at Salt Lake 


Appointment of Gilbert S. Bruce as 
Salt Lake City, Utah, agency manager 
for The Prudential has been announced 
by Howard Miller, regional director of 
agencies in the western home office. 
Mr. Bruce was a company training con- 
sultant. 

He began his association with Pru- 
dential in 1950 as special agent in Oak- 
land, Cal., and was named division man- 
ager there in 1952. Two years later he 
was promoted to training consultant and 
brought to the company’s western home 
otnce. 

Mr. Bruce will direct activities of two 
division managers and 12 special agents 
in Salt Lake City. He will also be in 
charge of two detached offices in Provo, 
Utah, and Boise, Idaho. His clerical 
staff includes an office manager and 
assistant, a secretary and seven clerks. 


Life; Jack C. Windsor, CLU, director 
of the American Society and manager 
in Milwaukee for Connecticut General 
Life; and Joseph H. Reese, CLU, sec- 
retary of the American College and gen- 
eral agent in Philadelphia for Penn 
Mutual. ; 

3esides the six names mentioned 
above, the following were members of 
the temporary committee: Dr. Leslie J. 
Buchan, professor of accounting, School 
of Business & Public Administration, 
Washington University; George B. 
3yrnes, CLU, past chairman of Million 
Dollar Round Table and general agent 
in New York for New England Mu- 
tual Life; Coy G. Eklund, CLU, agency 
manager in Detroit for Equitable Soci- 
ety; Herbert C, Graebner, CLU, dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers; Lantz L. Mackey, CLU, of 
L. L. Mackey & Associates, Detroit; 
Hal L. Nutt, CLU, director of the Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute at Pur- 
due University; Loran E. Powell, CLU, 
managing director, Life Underwriter 
Training Council; Charles K. Reid, II, 
CLU, senior consultant, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; Hil- 
bert Rust, CLU, president, Insurance 
Research & Review Service, Inc.; Leroy 
G. Steinbeck, CLU, managing director, 
American Society of CLUs; John O. 
Todd, CLU, trustee of the American 
College, special agent in Chicago for 
Northwestern Mutual Life and _ presi- 
dent of Todd & Zischke Services, Inc.; 
Fitzhugh Traylor, CLU, president of the 
American Society and manager in In- 
dianapolis for Equitable Society; and 
Edmund L. Zalinski, CLU, trustee of 
the American College and vice presi- 
dent, John Hancock. 
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TRAINING — to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Health and Accident Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical and 


TRAINING — to sell all forms of Participating Life Insurance 
— in individual programming, Business Insurance, estate 


TRAINING — to sell Group Health and Accident, Group Life, 
and Salary Continuance Plans. 


TRAINING — to advance into management positions — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and company 
supported — and all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits 


Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 
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The availability of a complete line of both Life Insurance and Accident and 


Health Insurance in the same Company is one reason our production records are 


at an all-time high . . . and a big reason so many members of our Field Force are 
currently qualifying for the GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE to be celebrated 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 4, 5, 6, 1957. 
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Wells Business Manager 

John D. Wells has been appointed 
of The 
Salesman and Rough Notes magazines. 


business manager Insurance 


Mr. Wells has been in the life insurance 


business for the past decade as an agent, 
agency supervisor, and, for the past 
three years, as manager of the Guardian 
Life in Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. Wells 
will make his headquarters in the com- 
pany’s home office in Indianapolis. 
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Bankers National Names 


Wendell Berman Agency 

The Wendell Berman Insurance Agen- 
cy, Boston, has been appointed general 
agents for Bankers National Life. They 
will handle all of Bankers National Life's 
participating and non-participating life 
insurance policies, accident & health in- 
surance, both commercial and non-can- 
cellable, and all forms of Group insur- 
ance. 

This appointment extends to all of the 
offices of the Wendell Berman Insurance 
Agency, namely Boston, South Boston, 
and Lawrence, Massachusetts; Portland, 
Maine and Manchester, New Hampshire. 
These agencies presently conduct one of 
the largest and best equipped general 
insurance offices in New England. 

Wendell Berman, a native of Law- 
rence, Mass., first entered the insurance 
business in 1928 when he became asso- 
ciated with the Home Insurance Com- 
pany. He founded his first agency in 
Concord, New Hampshire. A_ steady 
growth pattern necessitated the organi- 
zation and establishment of five other 
offices since that time. 

Mr. Berman, in addition to his insur- 
ance activities, is treasurer and director 
of Canada Dry Bottling Company of 
Springfield; secretary and director of 
Capitol Plumbing and Heating Supply 
Company of Concord, New Hampshire; 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Pioneer Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston. 





Mass. Mutual Names Smith 
District Group Manager 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles A. 
Smith as district Group manager of its 
district Group office in Milwaukee. In 
addition to the broadened _ responsibili- 
ties of his new position, Mr. Smith will 
continue to provide service to agents, 
brokers and policyholders throughout 
the territory. Under the general super- 
vision of Bernhard F. Kalb, Jr., CLU, 
midwestern regional Group manager, Mr. 
Smith will continue to work in close 
cooperation with John R. Rinkle, general 
agent in Appleton; Silas G. Johnson, 
general agent in Madison, and William 
J. Nelson, Jr., general agent in Mil- 
waukee. 

A native of Slater, Mo. Mr. Smith 
now resides in Milwaukee. He is 4 
graduate of Park College in Parkville, 
Mo., where he majored in business ad- 
ministration. Mr. Smith joined Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in 1950 and after com- 
pletion of a Group insurance training 
program, was appointed district Group 
representative in Milwaukee. 
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Mount Vernon Life Head 
Signs First Application 


Pictured above are Herbert L. Hutner, 
president, Mount Vernon Life, signing 
first life insurance application under the 
company’s new name as Matt Jaffe, the 
company’s leading general agent looks 
on. On October 1, Union Casualty & 


Life of Mount Vernon, New York, 
changed its name to Mount Vernon Life. 

The insurance on Mr. Hutner’s life 
was divided among the company’s leading 
life general agents. 





Area Membership Chairmen. 


Of National Association 


Stanley C. Collins, immediate past 
president of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters has accepted appoint- 
ment as area membership chairman for 
Connecticut, New.-Jerseywand New York 
State in a” campaign tosboost NALU 
membership from the present record 68,- 
000 to 75,000. Mr. Collins is a Metro- 
politan Life agent at Buffalo and a CLU. 


Membership in his three states is now 
as follows: Connecticut, 1,167; New Jer- 
sey, 1,486; and New York, 5,390. During 
his term as NALU president the nation- 
wide membership rose from 60,000 to 
66,000. 

Mr. Collins’ acceptance was announced 
through NALU headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by William S. Hendley, 
Jr, Mutual of New York, chairman of 
the national membership committee. It 
completes the team of area chairmen. 
Others, with their areas, are: 

Arthur W. Schalkau, Pacific National 
Life, Spokane, Wash—Alaska, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyo- 
ming. 

Thomas W. Reneau, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Modesto, Calif—Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Hawaii. 

R. L. McMillon, Business Men’s As- 
surance, Abilene, Texas—Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Sam B. Starrett, Jr., Guarantee Mu- 
tual, Omaha, Neb—lIowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota. 

Dewn A. Smith, Equitable of Iowa, 
Roc!ford, Ill.—TIllinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

David M. Blumberg, Massachusetts 
Mutval, Knoxville, Tenn—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tenvessee. 

Philip A. Hoche, Kansas City Life, 
Orla ido, Fla—Florida, Georgia, North 
Carc'ina, South Carolina, Puerto Rico. 

Dewey W. Kemp, Acacia, Wilmington, 
Del—Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Mar-land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 
sernard H. Zais, Connecticut Mutual, 
Burlington, Vt.—Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island. 
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the luncheon was to acquaint the mem- 
bers of legislature with the merits of the 
licensing bill which will be presented to 
the 1957 legislature. 


Chairman of the meeting was Sam 
Hertz, agent, Mutual Benefit Life, who 
is chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion. Among the other official represen- 
tatives of insurance industry organiza- 
tions were Carl E. Lindstrom, CLU, The 
Travelers, who is president of the IIli- 
nois State Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Luncheon for Illinois 
House and Senate Members 


The newly elected and reelected mem- 
bers of the Illinois House and Illinois 
Senate from Cook County were invited 
to a luncheon on December 10 at the 
Engineer’s Club by the committee on 
legislation of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters of which Dan A. 
Kaufman, CLU, is president. Purpose of 


Edmund F. Carey Retires 


Edmund F. Carey, general agent for 
State Mutual Life in Providence, retired 
November 30 at the age of 65 with the 
title of general agent emeritus. He had 
managed that agency for 28 years. 

Mr. Carey started in the life insurance 
business immediately following his grad- 
uation from Dartmouth in 1916. Twelve 
years later he joined State Mutual as its 
general agent in Providence. Through- 
out the years, he acquired the reputation 
as a business insurance specialist. 
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Field Offices - 


Washington National oe 
insurance Company 


—and the men who run them 


AKRON 8, OHIO MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


503 Metropolitan Bidg. 631 Gay Building ' 
Rosert P. Scuatz Evwarp J. ButcHer : 
Supervisor Supervisor 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
7 f yh 
AAS 7 re 1026 Baker Building 


1132 W. Peachtree St., N.W. 
Marsuatt N. Teren 
Supervisor 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 
2510 St. Paul Street 


Cuaries G. Cooper 
Asst. Supervisor 


BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dayton F. Fresicer 

Asst. Supervisor 

NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
169 Church Street 

Dennis H. Apre. 

Supervisor 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
407 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


10 Postoffice Square Arraur J. BLancuat 

Martin E. Barrett Supervisor 

Supervisor OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
3120 Cuming 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA 
205 South Church Street 
Ricuarp F, Brooxs 


Burris E. Jounson 
Asst. Supervisor 


Supervisor PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS ot py heme heat 
208 a Street Asst, Supervisor 
poor vee PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

720 Investment Building 
CORAL GABLES 34, FLORIDA Connor K. Saum 
3300 Ponce deLeon Bivd. Supervisor 
Reaping J. RENTZ PORTLAND 3, MAINE 


Asst. Supervisor | 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
1207 Praetorian Bldg. 
G. Jack Vicic 

Asst. Supervisor 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
1016 Penobscot Bidg. 
Donat R. Dayts 

Asst, Supervisor 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
6 South Harrison Street 
Ricuarp H, Connoriy 
Supervisor 


142 High Street 

Kennetu H, McFartanp 

Group Representative In Charge 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

330 American Bank Bldg. 
Epwarp J. DeLAnty ~ 

Group Representative In Charge 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 

503 East Main Street 

Crartes P, Wintiams 

Asst. Supervisor 

SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 

681 Market Street, Room 859 
Eowarp R.’Coste..o 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA cna ¢ Ee 

811 State Life Building , WASHIN 

Antaur C. CLIFTON 826 Republic Building Insurance. 
Supervisor H. Tom Smurrx 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI — 

832 Rialto Building SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Wiuttam S. Jounston 426-2 Symonds Building 

Supervisor Joun S. Dore 


Group Representative In Charge 
TRENTON &, NEW JERSEY 


30 West Lafayette Street 
Witiiam H. Woops 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
416 West 8th Street 
Frep W, Fercuson 
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—the story of the buliding 
of a unique, nation-wide 


THIS YEAR MARKS the silver anniversary of 
Washington National’s Group Field organ- 
ization which dates back 25 years. Today, 
our hard-hitting, aggressive Group Field 
Force, which has made its mark in the Group 
Insurance industry numbers close to one 
hundred closely selected, thoroughly trained 
sales representatives. 

Regardless of your company affiliation, 
they are ready at all times to assist you and 
advise you about the marvelous opportun- 
ities in selling Washington National’s Group 























Cousins & Birnbaum Named Federal 
Life & Casualty General Agency 


Cousins & Birnbaum, New York gen- 
eral holiday festivities 
early this year due to their appointment 


agents, began 


December 1 as a general agency for 
Federal Life & Casualty of Battle Creek, 
Mich. A reception was held December 7 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in honor of the 
occasion with more than 75 friends and 
well-wishers in attendance. 

The agency, which does a combination 
agent and brokerage business, is noted 
for its estate tax work and especially 
a comprehensive agent estate planning 
With the new Federal affilia- 
feature 


program. 
tion, Cousins & Birnbaum will 
both life 
accident and health lines. 

“While Federal Life & Casualty Co. 
has been represented in the New York 
metropolitan 1906, the new 


Cousins & Birnbaum general agency ap- 


and guaranteed renewable 


area since 
pointment is part of an expansion pro- 
gram being conducted by the company,” 
Richard W. Michaels, Federal L. & C. 
agency vice president, declared in a re- 
cent visit to the William Street agency. 

Commenting on the new venture, 
Allen Birnbaum, CLU, agency partner, 
said that the 
accept the new appointment “due to the 


agency was motivated to 
fine background and complete facilities 
Federal Life & Casualty, a 50-year- 


old company, licensed in all states. 


Full Line of Individual A. & H. 
“The 


the company 


move is also beneficial because 
has available for the field 
a complete line of individual A. & H., 
life, Group, in addition to an organized 
creditor Group department.” Federal, 
he explained, writes Association, Fran- 
chise and Regular Group and offers a 
complete service to brokers and _ full 
time agents. 

Cousins and Birnbaum started their 
insurance careers as field underwriters 
for Mutual Life of New York. In 1952, 
they became agency supervisors for 
Postal Life. The following year Mount 
Vernon Life appointed them general 
agents. 


Careers of Cousins and Birnbaum 


A native New Yorker, Richard H. 
Cousins, CLU, entered the insurance 
field in 1947. His father, Joseph Cousins, 
now deceased, was a well known Mutual 
Life of New York agent for a quarter 
century. Veteran of four years of Naval 
Service during World War II, he at- 
tended Polytech Institute, Brooklyn, 





Aragona Acquires Gore’s 
Interest in Life Agency 


Having bought the interest of Samuel 
Gore in the Uniondale, N. Y. agency, 
Frank Aragona is now its sole owner 
and the necessary name change became 
effective November 26. It is now- the 
Aragona Life Agency, representing Con- 
tinental Assurance at 374 Uniondale Ave- 
nue, Uniondale (Nassau County), L. I. 

Dixon Hunter, who has 17 years of 
life insurance experience, has just joined 
the agency as brokerage supervisor. He 
was previously connected with agencies 
of the State Mutual Life, Penn Mutual 
Life and John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Mr. Aragona, 16 years in the life in- 
surance business, has represented Con- 
tinental Assurance on the Island for the 


past 4% years. This year his agency 
shows a paid-for production gain of 
15% and does business with about 240 


brokers. He will embark 
sion program in 1957. 


on an expan- 


prior to his insurance career. 

His partner, Allen Birnbaum, was also 
born in New York City. Educated in 
New York and Florida schools, Mr. 
Birnbaum spent some years in advertis- 
ing sales and promotion, after complet- 
ing three years of Army service in the 
second World War, He began his insur- 
ance work in 1949, 

Graduates of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, Messrs. Cousins and 
3irnbaum are members of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
the General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation, and the General Agents & 
Managers Conference. 

30th partners feel that the agency’s 
new guaranteed renewable A. & H. line 
is an important step and expect size- 
able growth in this direction. “We 
feel strongly at this point,” they de- 
clared, “that some of the short-comings 
of commercial A. & H. have been over- 
come with guaranteed renewable insur- 
ance without the substantial increase of 
premium required by present non-can- 
cellable policies.” 





OUR GENERAL AGENTS— 
about Crown Life’s 


® Lower Rates. 
@ New Policy Plans. 
© Greater Opportunities. 


about Crown Life’s 


they need. 


POLICY OWNERS— 
about Crown Life’s 


© Low Cost Protection. 


ment. 
® Our outstanding record. 


state. 





EVERYONE’S TALKING! 


BROKERS and SURPLUS WRITERS— 


© Ability to provide the extra services fim 


® Understandable Policies of achieve- 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 120 Bloor St., E., Toronto, Canada 


OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 54th YEAR 


Licensed in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming and NOW IN SOUTH DAKOTA the 37th 


H. B. Gartley, Jr., Named 


Appointment of Herbert B. Gartley, 
Jr., as head of The Prudential’s McKees- 
port, Pa., district has been announced 
by Paul B. Palmer, company vice presi- 
dent. He succeeds R. R. Shaffer who is 
joining the Jacksonville, Fla., regional 
hom2 office staff. 

The new manager joined Prudential at 
Bayonne, N. J., as an agent in 1945. He 
was advanced to a staff managership in 
1949 and to the management of the 
Golden Triangle district in Pittsburgh in 
1954. He leaves the last named post for 
his present assignment. 





Martin Ex-New Zealand Pilot 


Hayden Martin of the Sadler Hayes 
general agency, Penn Mutual Life, New 
York City, who qualified for the Penn 
Mutual Million Club the first eleven 
months of the calendar year 1956, was 
born in Wellington, New Zealand, and 
settled in the United States after being 
a pilot in the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force during World War II. For seven 
years he was employed by Photostat 
Corporation as its representative for 
Florida and after six years was trans- 
ferred to its Pittsburgh office as regional 
manager. 
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Joins Home Office Staff 


Of State Mutual Life 


i 


DUNCAN F. BROWN 
State Mutual Life announces _ that 
Duncan F. Brown, manager of its Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
years, has joined the home office staff 


agency for nearly three 


as an assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies with officer status. 

A graduate of Harvard University and 
an overseas Navy veteran, Mr. Brown 
first entered the life insurance business 
11 years ago as an agent in Cincinnati 
for Union Central Life. In 1950 he was 
named their manager in Burlington, a 
position he held until March, 1954, when 
he joined State Mutual as manager for 
the state of Vermont. 

Under Mr. Brown’s management the 
agency led State Mutual’s other agen- 
cies in paid production percentage in- 
crease for 1955. 

A past president of the Burlington 
Association of Life Underwriters, he 1s 
active in the Vermont Life Insurance 
Trust and a lieutenant commander in 
the Naval Reserve. 





L. R. Boyce General Agent 
In Albany for Postal Life 


Leland R. Boyce, Cherry Valley, was 
appointed general agent in Albany for 
Postal Life of New York. 

Mr. Boyce was formerly supervisor 
for the John Hancock for the four coun- 
ties in the Albany area. Previously, he 
was a leading agent for the Guardian 
Life for four years. He qualified for the 
leaders clubs of both companies and was 
a featured speaker before their conven- 
tions in Savannah, Georgia, and Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Mr. Boyce is president of the Otsego 
County Council of Churches, a member 
of the Cherry Valley Central School 
Board of Education, the Cherry Valley 
Fish and Game Club and the Oneonta 
Life Underwriters Association. 
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R. W. Boss’ Impressions 
Of U. S., Canadian Trip 


SHOWN MUCH HOSPITALITY 





Visited Industry Bodies in Both Coun- 
tries; Views of New York City, 
Chicago and Coast Cities 





London, Eng.—R. W. Boss, secretary 
of Life Offices’ Association of Great 
Britain, a trade association, recently re- 
turned from United States and Canada 
where he visited a large number of 
life insurance industry associations and 
insurance men in many cities, including 
New York, San Francisco and Los An- 





R. W. BOSS 


geles. While in United States he attended 
the annual meeting of American Life 
Convention. He also visited in Wash- 
ington. In a talk with a correspondent 
of The Eastern Underwriter he ex- 
pressed gratitude for the warm welcome 
he had received both from leaders in 
the United States life insurance field 
and those of Canada. He found particu- 
larly cooperative in furnishing facts the 
Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and Cana- 
dian Life Officers Association. 

Some impressions of his trip: “In 
Washington I was impressed by the 
wide thoroughfares, the many beautiful 
buildings and the atmosphere of dignity 
and efficiency. In San Francisco there 
was a remarkable spirit of bonhommie, 
and the city was brilliantly lighted. In 
Los Angeles, one of the fastest growing 
cities in the world, I found much that 
is attractive, but the city’s great traffic 
problem impressed me as presenting a 
major municipal problem. 

“The meeting of American Life Con- 
vention brought out two features of the 
modern American which will remain my 
clearest impression of this remarkable 
man. First, his love of ‘getting together’ 
—what the Americans call ‘mixing’—and 
his ability and willingness to devote the 
whole of his day to business meetings 
which include many committee gather- 
ings. And, yet, he finds time for the 
many social gatherings where his good- 
neighborliness spirit was everywhere 
apparent.” 

_ The Life Offices’ Association 

Commenting on his association he 
said: “The Life Offices’ Association is 
a trade organization which was estab- 
lished 67 years ago to advance and pro- 
tect the business of Ordinary life insur- 
ance in the United Kingdom by con- 
sultation and cooperative action on ques- 
tions affecting the common interests of 
the offices. Perhaps, the comparable or- 
Sanization in the United States is the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
Inasmuch, however, as in 1949 the Life 
Offices’ Association in England entered 
the public relations field it could be 
Said that its activities are now very 
Much in line with those of the Canadian 
ife Insurance Officers Association.” 


PRAISE FOR EDWARD KING 





Insurance Society of New York Calls 
Him One of Outstanding of Its 
Presidents 
The retirement of Edward King, as 
president of Insurance Society of New 
York, brought a page eulogy of him in 
the November issue of the Society’s 

publication, “News Letter.” 
Mr. King, who is president of Hooper- 


“Holmes Bureau, says “News Letter,” has 


brought many tangible benefits to the 
Society. Continuing it said: “He was 
instrumental in instituting the pension 
and Group insurance programs for the 
staff. He has done much to increase 
the Society’s income through increased 
organization membership. In 1952 he 
aided in obtaining larger office space for 
the educational staff at 16 Liberty Street, 
a move which had been urgently needed. 
Undoubtedly, the greatest gain under 
Mr. King’s administration was obtain- 
ing our present quarters at 225 Broad- 
way, by far the finest facilities the So- 
ciety has had. One of his long ambitions 
has been to see the Society provided 
with its own home. Although this was 
not accomplished, the move into our 
present modern office space with its two, 
well equipped classrooms is one of the 


Prudential Names Miller 
To Head Yonkers District 


Howard M. Miller has been named to 
head The Prudential’s Yonkers, N. Y. 
district agency. He succeeds Charles J. 
Hayde who now is associate director of 
the company’s metropolitan region dis- 
trict agencies. 

Mr. Miller takes over the Yonkers 
post after two years as manager of the 
Jamaica, N. Y. district agency. He joined 
Prudential in 1930 and until 1954 when 
he took over the Jamaica post, was an 


agent and subsequently a staff manager 
in New York City. He is a past president 
of the Bronx Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 





great forward steps in the Society’s his- 
tory.” 

Mr. King became a member of the 
Society’s board in 1948, His father, the 
late John J. King, was a president of 
Insurance Society of New York. The 
new president of the Society is Franklin 
B. Tuttle, chairman of board, the Atlan- 
tic Companies. 





TOP SUPERVISOR WANTED 


who can qualify for company 
management training program to 
become future General Agent. 
Unusually fine opportunity — 
phone Lee Nashem — OXford 
7-2950. Confidential. 
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New York 17 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 





California Life Expands 

California Life of Oakland has been 
admitted to do business in Alabama, 
Utah, Nevada and Arizona, it is an- 
nounced by Orville F. Faris, president. 
The company was previously admitted 
to Pennsylvania, Oregon and Missouri 
where agency building programs are 
under way. 





WHY HAVE SO MANY 


MULTI-LINE AGENCIES 
BECOME GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR RESERVE LIFE 


RECENTLY ?? 





“There are many new...and several old...reasons why qualified multi-line 
agencies have been selected by the Reserve Life Insurance Company as their 
life representatives. Here are a few: 


@ VERY HIGH COMMISSION SCALE 


@ LOCAL HOME OFFICE 
REPRESENTATION 


@ VERY COMPETITIVE RATES 


Please fill out and return the attached coupon and we 
will advise whether general agency opportunities are 
available in your area. Reserve Life is licensed in 38 
states and the District of Columbia.” 


Reserve Lire Ixsuraxce Company 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Home OrrFice: DALLAs 2, TEXAS 





@ DIRECT-MAIL TIE-IN WITH 
GENERAL LINES 


@ LIBERAL UNDERWRITING 


@ PRACTICAL SALES TRAINING 





Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 

The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Mr. Marakas: 

If | can qualify, please see that | get the details on 
“Life General: Agency Opportunities with the Reserve Life 
Insurance Company.” 





Name 


Street 





City 


State 





EU-1056 














Following remarks he had been mak- 
ing in the lighter vein which have char- 
acterized so many of his comments as 
toastmaster at banquets, Milton J. Gold- 
berg in addressing Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America at Waldorf this week 
turned serious. He offered his own ob- 
servations of the passing scene in life 
insurance production, formed in his role 
as director of research agency depart- 
ment, Equitable Society. No company, 
no matter how good, is bigger than the 
industry itself and his experience con- 
vinced him that what is good for indus- 
try is good for the particular company, 
just as what is bad for the industry is 
also bad for the particular company— 
ultimately at least. 

“If a company, when considering the 
introduction of a new policy or prac- 
tice, would ask itself what effect it will 
have, not just on that particular com- 
pany but on the entire industry, the 
best interests of the industry and that 
company itself will be served,” he said. 
“A company that pioneers a certain idea 
can expect to be imitated by the indus- 
try whether that idea is a good one or 
a bad one. If it is a good one, obviously 
a number of companies will adopt it, 
and the originating company will have 
a time keg ig to which it is right- 
fully entitled. on the other hand, the 
idea is one ah will give the originat- 
ing company an immediate or temporary 
advantage but one which ultimately will 
cause the industry and that company to 
suffer permanently—then the company 
should forget it. 

“Once a company has decided upon 
its objectives, it should gear its compen- 
sation formula to pay for the job that 
it wants done. In my _ inter-company 
committee studies, I have observed that 
some companies evidently are paying for 
the job they do not want done, and are 
not paying for the job they want done. 

“For a company to act in the best in- 
terests of the industry it must bear its 
share of the burdens and help to carry 
the load on a fair basis. This among 
other things,” he continued, “means that 
each company should train its own field 





Joins Lincoln National as 
Reinsurance Supervisor 


Donald A. Pahl has joined the rein- 
surance department of Lincoln National 
Life as reinsurance supervisor, accord- 


announcement by Walter O. 
Menge, president. A 1950 graduate of 
Valparaiso University, where he ma- 
jored in mathematics and business ad- 
ministration, Mr, Pahl joins Lincoln Na- 
tional Life after seven years in life 
insurance home office work. His former 
life insurance experience included five 
years as a senior underwriter and two 
years as an underwriting department 
manager. 


ing to an 


Record Production Set by 
Equitable Life of Iowa 


The agency force of Equitable Life 
f Iowa recorded the greatest November 
and the greatest first 11 months in the 
89-year history of the company, it was 
announced by Ray E. Fuller, agency vice 
president. New paid production during 
November amounted to $13,080,947, an 
increase of 16.5% over the corresponding 
month in 1955. This brought total pro- 
duction for the first 11 months to $137,- 
375,014, representing a gain of 7. 2% over 
the first 11 months of 1955. As a result, 
life insurance in force at the end of 
November increased to a new high of 


$1,483,923,638. 
Agency, Hugh S. Bell, 


The Seattle 
CLU, general agent, led all agencies 


throughout the country. 


Goldberg’s View Of Competitive Scene 


Equitable of N. Y. Agency Research Executive Raps Over- 
Emphasis on Volume, Proselyting of Agents, and 
“Gadgets” Which “Undermine Rate Structure” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


force adequately and not proselyte its 
agents from other companies. 





300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








Bank Loan Plan a “Gimmick” 


“Over-promotion of Term insurance 
with all of its shortcomings makes me 
wonder if some companies may be em- 
phasizing volume at the expense of pol- 
icyholders’ best interests,” he said. 

He was critical of “gimmicks,” one of 
which he called the bank loan plan. He 
was against any gadget “designed to 





"Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 








undermine the orthodox structure of life 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Peunded 1850) 
80 Court S¢. MAin 4-7951-2-3 





insurance.” 

Mr. Goldberg was critical of ‘“mis- 
leading ratios in circulz ation today evi- 
dently being used in life insurance sell- 
ing.” He included as misleading such 
ratios as “assets to insurance in force,” 
“surplus to liabilities,” “expenses to pre- 
miums.” 


Garvey, Pease Careers 
Careers of F. W. Garvey, new vice 
and John E. Pease, assistant 
secretary, Resolute Credit Life of Hart- 
ford follow: 

Mr. Garvey, after being with Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life and Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, was with Central State Health 
and Accident of Omaha before joining 


Resolute. A graduate of Creighton Uni- 
versity and studying business adminis- 


president, 


Comments on Commissions 


During his talk he said: “Any attempt 
at a competitive advantage should not 
entail an unreasonably low commission 
which would be unfair to the soliciting 
agents, nor should it entail an unreason- 
ably high premium, which would be un- tration at University of Omaha he was 
fair to policyholders.” in World War II and also served in 
Mr. Goldberg concluded by saying he Korea. 

agreed “with that school which would Mr. Pease attended Hillyer College, 
place more emphasis on services to be Hartford, majoring in business adminis- 
offered to meet insuring needs rather tration and was in accounting field be- 
than on low cost as such.” fore joining Resolute in 1948. 








ATTENTION 


GENERAL AGENTS and BROKERS 





’ WE’RE BUILDING IN THESE STATES... 
\ pds / f “IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR UNUSUAL 


| / MONEY-MAKING PROPOSAL 


More Competitive ... 
L.I.C.A. Policies are replete with unusual selling features . . 
loaded with advantages you can get your teeth into — and 
really S-E-L-L! 





More Merchandising ... 
We offer a hard-hitting, sales producing program, from 
% : i: “mail to sell’. Everything furnished to you without charge. 


More Advertising ... 
We help you develop sales potential through local adver- 
aN tising, direct mail, quality-lead programs. 





More Money For You... 








Kad y This is truly a “ground floor” situation. L.I.C.A.’s vigorous 
3 8S d program of agency building spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 
Sf" + ; for you! 
by RY y WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
é i | y Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Pi Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 
, 
} * Tife Insurance Company of America 
‘or Wilmington 99, Delaware 








Seven Companies Join LIAA 

Seven companies were elected to mem- 
bership in the Life Insurance Association 
of America at its meeting on December 
10. The companies are: American Gen- 


eral Life, Houston, Texas; Northern 
Life, Seattle; Peninsular Life, Jackson- 
ville; Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, 
Neb.; United Life & Accident, Concord, 
N. H: Wisconsin National Life, Osh- 
kosh; ‘Woodmen Accident & Life, Lin- 


coln, "Neb. 

The president of American General 
Life is Benjamin N. Woodson. The com- 
pany’s assets at the end of 1955 were 
$30,284,102 and its insurance in force at 
that time amounted to $253,518,319. 

The president of Northern Life is 
D. M. Morgan. The company’s assets 
at the end of 1955 were $80,408,450 and 
its insurance in force at that time 
amounted to $305,618,730. 

The president of Peninsular Life is 
Laurence F. Lee. The company’s assets 
at the end of 1955 were $32,093,021 and 
its insurance in force at that time 
amounted to $210,778,630. 

The president of Security Mutual Life 
is T. A. Sick. The company’s assets at 
the end of 1955 were $28,164,984 and its 
insurance in force at that time amounted 
to $150,105,008. 

The president of United Life and Acci- 
dent is Douglas B. Whiting. The com- 
pany’s assets at the end of 1955 were 
$34,136,654 and its insurance in force at 
that time amounted to $200,880,979. 

The president of Wisconsin National 
Life is W. Mead Stillman. The com- 
pany’s assets at the end of 1955 were 
$30,125,077 and its insurance in force at 
that time amounted to $130,204,543. 

The president of Woodmen Accident 
and Life is E. J. Faulkner. The com- 
pany’s assets at the end of 1955 were 
$18,936,550 and its insurance in force at 
that time amounted to $111,026,949. 





Great Art on Aetna Calendars 

Reproductions of several masterpieces 
from National Gallery of Art mark- 
ing the first mass commercial distribu- 
tion of copies of the National Gallery’s 
world art treasures, are being featured 
for the second year on calendars being 
sent out by representatives of the Aetna 
Life and the Aetna Casualty and Surety. 
Through the months of 1957 Aetna cal- 
endars will display such renowned works 
as “Still Life” by Fantin-Latour; “The 
Washington Family” by Sava: ge; 
“Horsemen and Herdsmen with Cattle’ 
by Cuyp;, “Breezing Up” by Winslow 
Homer; “Boulevard Montmartre” by 
Pissarro, and “The Return of the Prodi- 
gal Son” by Murillo. 





I. L. MARIENTHAL DIES 

Isaac L. Marienthal, 81, of Chicago, a 
representative of Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, died recently. He was a 
member of the Society’s M. A. Feuer 
Agency, Chicago. 

Mr. Marienthal, a former securities 
salesman, began his Equitable career in 
1931 as a member of the former Lust- 
garten Agency. He joined the Feuer 
Agency in 1953. 
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Will Grade Premiums 
By Amount of Policy 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL PLAN 





First Major Life Company To Adopt 
Graded-by-Size Principle on Across- 
the-Board Basis 





Milwaukee—Northwestern Mutual Life 
has announced that, effective January 1, 
premiums on all of its policies will be 
keyed to the dollar amount of the pur- 
chase. This makes Northwestern Mutual 
the first major life insurance company 
to apply the graded-by-size principle on 
an “across-the-board” basis. 

The company has established three 
levels in the face value of its policies. 
As face value steps up at each level, the 
premium rate steps down. All perman- 
ent plans of insurance with face values 
under $5,000 will be sold at the current 
premium rate. When the value steps up 
to $5,000—but below $10,000—the annual 
premium per thousand steps down $1.00. 
For policies of $10,000 or more, annual 
premiums step down an additional 25 
cents, a total of $1.25 below the base. 


Applies. to Old Policies Also 


Benefits of the graded premium plan 
will not be limited to new policyholders, 
according to Robert E. Dineen, vice 
president of Northwestern Mutual Life. 

“Through the company’s dividend 
structure,” he stated, “the change will, 
in effect, be made retroactive to 1947.” 


He explained that there will be increased 
dividends for all policies of $5,000 or 
more purchased under the Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary mortality table that 
has been used for the past decade. Net 
effect of the increased dividend will be 
that of a lowered payment for these 
policies. 

In 1957, the company estimates it will 
pay total dividends of $66.7 million. This 
is an increase of $5 million, or 8% over 
the $61.7 million being paid in 1956. Half 
of the increase, Mr. Dineen said, will be 
due to the larger volume of business in 
force and half to the new dividend scale. 
Explaining the company’s new price 
structure, Mr. Dineen stated: 


Comments of V. P. Robert Dineen 


“Certain office and medical expenses 
are the same, irrespective of the size of 
any policy. Therefore, per thousand of 
face value, there is less expense involved 
ina policy for $5,000 or $10,000 than in 
a smaller one. This has always been 
true. However, until this year, no U. $ 
life insurance company has been able to 
pass along these inherent savings to all 
policyholders on a mutual, ‘across the 
board’ (basis.” 

Mr. Dineen was referring to approval 
by National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in May, 1956, of the 
graded-by-size principle on an “across 
the board” basis. He added: 

Hans: idea of dollar savings for quan- 
tity purchases—well established in all 
nites business, including other forms 
of insurance—is not new to life insur- 
ance. It has long been used in ‘special’ 
policies. But now, for the first time, the 
Principle is being applied by a major 
company to all its plans of insurance. 

He pointed out that “specials”—policies 

hich permit big buyers to obtain pref- 
prenanil price treatments not available 
te the rest of the policyholders in the 

ine company—have been in use since 
1909. Such “specials,” he said, had be- 
come the rule, rather than the exception, 
in American life insurance. Dineen 
Stressed that the Northwestern Mutual 
had never issued a “special.” 





(“Across the board” gradations have 
been used in Europe for some time. In 
1955, they were put into effect by the 
first Canadian company. In the U. S., 
Since the 1956 approval by the NAIC, 
gradation of premiums has been adopted 





“across the board” by three life insur- 
ance companies and gradation of divi- 
dends by one company—none of these 
among the major firms and none operat- 
ing coast-to-coast. They are: Companion 
Life of New York, Standard Life of 
Oregon, and West Coast L ife—premiums 
only; and Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Assn., N. Y.—dividends only. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life is the 
sixth largest among the nation’s 1,144 
life insurance companies. It has assets 
of $3% billion, with 1,600,000 policies in 
force.) 





J. H. Ames Anniversary 

John H. Ames was honored recently 
on the completion of ten years of serv- 
Arthur V. 
Agency of Mutual Benefit Life of New- 
ark. A graduate of Princeton University, 
Mr. Ames served with the Field Artillery 
in World War II. Before joining Mutual 
Benefit in 1946, he worked as a technical 
copywriter. 
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LIFE + ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
in combination with 
MILLION DOLLAR AGENCY PLAN = 
MORE SALES and MORE COMMISSION $$$$ 


CHECK THIS EXTRA SALES FIREPOWER: 


e Non-can. A & S (Guaran- ¢ Association Group and 


teed Renewable to 65) 


Baby Group A&S 


e Commercial A & S (First @ Hospital Expense and 


day for lifetime) 


BEST OF ALL... 


LUCRATIVE FIRST YEAR & RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 
A DOUBLE BARRELED SALES SHOT THAT HITS THE 


BULL‘’S EYE. «| 





oe EVERYTIME 


If you think you are the right man and want INCREASED INCOME, 
SECURITY, PRESTIGE, AND YOUR OWN MILLION DOLLAR 
AGENCY... just mail completed coupon today. You have every- 


thing to gain!! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEV 
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Jack White Endorsed 
For Secretary of NALU 


Endorsement of the candidacy of Jack 
White, CLU, Prudential at Los Angeles, 
for secretary of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters was announced in a 
joint release by Thomas W. Reneau, 
president of the California State Asso- 
ciation, Charles P. Houseman, CLU, 
president of the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion, and George N. Quigley, Jr., CLU, 
president of the Los Angeles Managers 
Association. 

Mr. White permitted his name to be 
put in nomination at. the request and 
encouragement of the leaders of the 24 

California local associations attending 
ae state mid-year meeting held in Palo 
Alto. Direction of the campaign for 
secretary will be headed by W. Thomas 
Craig, Aetna general agent in Los An- 
geles. 

A member of the board cf trustees of 
NALU, Mr. White was re-elected to his 
second term at the 1956 annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C. He is a member 
of the NALU committee on conservation 
and is chairman of the committee on 
associations, which is charged with the 
responsibilities for NALU leadership 
training, workshop program and execu- 
tive secretary training activities. Chair- 
man of the committee on conservation, 
1954-56, he was regional vice chairman 
of the membership committee, 1951-52. 

The candidate has held all the offices 
of both the Los Angeles Life Under- 
writers Association and the Los Angeles 
Chartered Life Underwriters. He served 
as president of the former during 1952-53 
and of the latter, 1937-38. A past direc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Life Managers’ 
Association and California State Life 
Underwriters Association, Mr. White 
currently is a member of the life insur- 
ance committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to professional insurance 
activities, he is president of the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness and is 


a member of the Los Angeles Sales 
Executive Club. 
Mr. White is a native of Holtville, 


California. He attended California pub- 
lic schools and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. His entire 25- 
year business career has been spent with 
the Prudential in the same agency. In 
1931 he joined the company as a special 
agent in the agency which had been 
established in 1923 by his father, James 
S. White. He became assistant manager 
in 1934 and advanced to manager in 1940, 
The agency was subsequently renamed 
the Jack White Agency. 





United States Life Names 
R. A. Wilson in Scranton 


United States Life announces the re- 
cent appointment of Russell A. Wilson 
as a general agent in the Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre area of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wilson is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a member 
of Beta Gamma Sigma. During World 
War II, he was a master sergeant in the 
ordnance department of the Army. 

Prior to entering the insurance field, 
Mr. Wilson was an auditor and examiner 
for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Recently, he has been a member of the 
Half-Million Dollar Club as an agent 
for the Philadelphia Life. 





Canadian Insurance Plan 
Will Cover 500,000 Persons 


Canadian railways have approved in 
principle one of the largest insurance 
plans ever undertaken in Canada provid- 
ing life insurance, accident insurance, 
and hospital, medical and surgical bene- 
fits covering 140,000 non-operating em- 
ployes and their families, covering over 
500,000 persons. 

The plan is estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $13,500,000 and will be 
shared equally by the railways and em- 
ployes, effective January 1. 
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Frank Runyon Retires 
From Penn Mutual Life 


HAS LONG AGENCY EXPERIENCE 
At One Time a Sunvttatinlink of Agen- 
cies for Equitable Society and 
Acacia 


Frank B. Runyon, director of spe- 
cial services, Penn Mutual Life, has re- 
tired under the company’s retirement 
rule. He had long experience in the 
home office agency side of the business 
and was author of a booklet, “Answer 
to Servicemen’s Questions,” giving facts 
about their Government life insurance. 
He enlisted in World War I and was 
discharged with rank of captain of in- 
fantry. 

Mr. Runyon joined Penn Mutual as a 
supervisor in the home office agency 
June, 1941. He was transferred to the 
home office in September, 1942, to or- 
ganize the war service bureau of which 
he was director until 1951. He was ap- 
pointed an officer in 1944 and made 
director of special services in 1946, In 
1951 he organized the _ policyholders 
service bureau and was its director and 
in 1951 organized the bureau of special 
services with special attention to con- 
tract and records division, division of 
veteran’s and servicemen’s affairs, and 
field retirement plans. He also did some 
special assignments. 

Started as Part-Time Agent 

While a student in New York Uni- 
versity Mr. Runyon became a part-time 
agent of Guardian Life in 1912. He then 
went with the Collins Publicity Service, 
a financial advertising agency, as an 
assistant sales manager. Then with John 
Wanamaker Store in a specialized ca- 
pacity. In February, 1919, Mr. Runyon 
was made agency manager in Philadel- 
phia of Equitable Society and subse- 
quently was transferred to the Edward 
A. Woods Agency in Pittsburgh, under 
a home office assignment. Transferred 
to the home office of Equitable in May, 
1920, he was appointed director of sales 
research and then was made agency 
assistant assigned to the staff of agency 
vice president, Frank H. Davis two 
years later. He returned to Philadelphia 
as an assistant agency manager for 
Equitable in 1926 and in July, 1927 was 
made an agency manager in New York. 
Then he went back to the home office as 
a superintendent of agencies, Eastern 
Department, having jurisdiction over 23 
agencies. 

In 1939 Mr. Runyon left the Equitable 
to become superintendent of agencies 
for Acacia Mutual and a year later was 
appointed general agent for Fidelity Mu- 
tual, New York City. 

Because of family considerations he 
decided to move to Philadelphia and 
make it his permanent home. He then 
joined Penn Mutual. 


Bankers utiounl Names 
Minkowitz General Agent 


Sam F. Minkowitz, Linden, N. J., has 
been appointed general agent in Roselle, 
N. J., for Bankers National Life of 
Montclair. Mr. Minkowitz’s agency was 
founded in 1928, and has been at the 
same location for over 25 years. He has 
had a successful career in the insurance 
business for over 26 years. 

In 1955 he led his previous company 
in life and accident and health insurance 
production. He is a member of the Mt. 
Nebo 248 F. & A. M., Elizabeth, and was 
president for six years of the Congre- 
gation Emanuel of Roselle. He is also 
secretary of the St. George Business 
Men’s Association. 

oe 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








Five New Associations 


Bring NALU Total to 674 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters announces the formation of 
five new local associations—two in Ala- 
bama and one each in Hawaii, Illinois 
and North Carolina. This brings to 674 
the number of local associations in 
NALU. The new units are: 

Athens, Ala. Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—Lawrance A, Hendrix, In- 
terstate Life & Accident, president; W. 
O. Jackson, Interstate Life & Accident, 
and John A. Christopher, 
Farm Bureau Life, national committee- 
man, 

Tri-County Association at Brewton, 
Ala—James C. Williams, Southern 
Farm Bureau, president; C. Dalton Ben- 
nett, Liberty National Life, secretary; 
and Buford T. Hinson, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, national committeeman, 

Kauai Association at Lihue, Kauai, 


secretary; 


T. H—Raymond X. Aki, Hawaiian Life, 


president; William A. S. Akana, Con- 
tinental Assurance, vice president; and 
Ruth A. Ching, American National, sec- 
retary. 
Macomb, Ill. Association—James R. 





SPACE SALESMEN 
WANTED 


We are looking for sales trainees 
to seek advertising space for 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING) or 
CHEMICAL WEEK. No selling ex- 
perience necessary. Age require- 
ment 21-30 years. Opportunities un- 
limited. Send complete resume or 
phone for appointment. Contact 
Steven J. Shaw, Advertising Sales 
Manager, CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING e CHEMICAL WEEK, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Phone: LOngacre 4-3000 Ext. 693. 











Garner, Northwestern Mutual, president; 
Chester J. Kowal, Connecticut Mutual, 
secretary; and Floyd T. Russell, Frank- 
lin Life, national committeeman, 

North Wilkesboro, N. C. Association— 
Clate Duncan, Nationwide Life, presi- 
dent; Ivery Haynes, Home Beneficial 
Life, secretary; and Carey B. Johnston, 
Metropolitan Life, national committee- 
man, 
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William Elliott, President 








THE ETERNAL SPIRIT 


* Sreedom 


has wrought change over the centuries 


because it is the foundation of human need. 


Today, the force of human need 

is felt through the spirit of 

freedom from dependence. And upon 
this spirit the strength of the life 
insurance industry has been constructed. 


This strength is the strength 


Philadelphia Fi ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., Executive Vice-President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


of our times. 
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Pan-Am. Sales Director 


GEORGE J. BOSSE 


George J. Bosse has been named 
director of sales promotion for Pan- 
American Life. He joined Pan-American 
in October 1955 as production manager 
of the sales promotion department. 

Mr. Bosse formerly was production 
manager of Stone Stevens, Inc., New 
Orleans advertising agency, and prior to 
that was in the advertising department 
of New Orleans Public Service, Inc. He 
attended Tulane University and the New 
Orleans Academy of Art. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Bosse wiil supervise the 
creation of all sales promotion material 
and conduct sales campaigns for Pan- 
American’s U. S. field force. He will also 
edit the “Pan-American Review,” a 
monthly magazine for company field rep- 
resentatives. 





Security Mutual Life’s 


Group Contest Winner 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
N. Y., announces Mrs. Hope Taylor as 
home office contest winner. Mrs. Taylor 
named the company’s new Group pian, 
the “Security Protector,” which will be 
introduced to Security Mutual’s field 
force and to the public shortly after the 
first of the year. The new Security 
Protector plan was especially designed 
for business firms employing 10 to 24 
employes. 

Mrs. Taylor’s selection won over some 
100 entries submitted in the contest. 
Security Mutual’s president, Richard E. 
Pille, presented Mrs. Taylor with the 
winning award for her achievement. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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1957 Seminar of School of 


Insurance Administration 


The School of Insurance Administra- 
tion, Greenwich, Conn., which is directed 
by Dr. Owen Stalson, will give its 
third seminar in life company manage- 
ment at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y., beginning May 19 and 
ending June 14, 1957. This course is 
designed for life company officers who 
are being considered for broader ad- 
ministrative positions. The faculty in- 
cludes professional teachers from leading 
universities and many outstanding life 
company executives. The tuition for the 
seminar is $1,750 per member. This sum 
covers instruction, books, other neces- 
sary class material, meals and private 
room with bath for 26 days. The teach- 
ers and executives participating in lec- 
tures come from about 20 life insurance 
companies and from Harvard University, 
Columbia University and Institute of 
live Insurance. 

Presidents of 10 life insurance compa- 
nies are among the members of the 
visiting committee. These are the mem- 
bers of the advisory board: 

Dudley Dowell, executive vice presi- 
dent, New York Life; Clyde F. Gay, vice 
president, John Hancock; John Hill, vice 
president, New England Life; ip Doug- 
las Meredith, executive vice president, 
National Life of Vermont; Travis T. 
Wallace, president, Great American Re- 
serve; and Benjamin N. Woodson, 
president, American General. Also on 
advisory board are Howard Aiken and 
Ralph M. Hower, Harvard University. 





Shenandoah Life Appoints 
Richter Manager at Phila. 


Shenandoah Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Joseph Richter, Jr., CLU, 
as manager of its Philadelphia agency. 

A native of Reading, Mr. Richter is a 
graduate of Mt. Penn High School, 
Reading, and received his B.S. degree in 
economics from Albright College in 1939. 

He was with Connecticut Mutual for 
six years, and at the time of ‘his appoint- 
ment with Shenandoah Life, was with 
Florida Sun Life as agency vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Richter has organized and in- 
structed groups in CLU and Life Under- 
writer Training Courses, is a former in- 
structor in salesmanship, retailing and 
sales management, Penn State Univer- 
sity Extension. 





William Baczuk, Ed Boris 
Appointed To New Posts 


William Baczuk and Ed Boris, were 
recently appointed as general agent and 
district manager, respectively, for the 
Jefferson National Life of Indianapolis, 
according to an announcement by E. 
Kirk McKinney, president. 

Having served with The Prudential for 
several years prior to this position, both 
are well known through their area. Mr. 
Baczuk has lived at Medina, Ohio, for 
over sixteen years, and Mr. Boris, a 
resident of Parma Heights, Ohio, will 
relocate to Medina soon. 

Under the title) The B & B Agency, 
the officers of the new partnership, will 
cover Medina, Summit, and Wayne 
Counties. 


W. Julian Arnette Dead 





W. Julian Arnette, retired general 
agent in San Francisco for Fidelity 
Mutual, died recently at the age of 67. 


A native of South Carolina, Mr. Arnette 
first went with Fidelity Mutual in 1914 
in Florida. Following military service in 
World War I, he returned to the Fidel- 
ity as general agent in Jacksonville 

here he remained for seven years. He 
Was general agent in Chicago for five 
years, resigning in 1923 to become 
agency vice president for the Volunteer 
State Life. In 1925 he withdrew from 
that company to become general agent 
tor the Fidelity Mutual in San Fran- 
cisco. He retired from active manage- 
ment in 1947, 


Sun Life Of Canada Appointments 


Allistair M. Campbell Now a Director and Executive Vice 
President; Lachlan Campbell Made Chief Actuary 





Portrait by Nakask 
ALLISTAIR M. CAMPBELL 


Two appointments among executive 
officers of Sun Life of Canada are 
announced by President George W. 
Bourke. They are those of Allistair M. 
Campbell, elected a director and made 
executive vice president with executive 
authority over all departments of the 
organization, and Lachlan Campbell as 


chief actuary succeeding A.M. to that 
post. | 
Joining Sun Life in 1928 at home 


office Allistair Campbell is a graduate 
of Aberdeen University, Scotland, with 
the degree of Master of Arts and with 
first class honors in mathematics. With 
Sun Life he became chief clerk in 1930, 
assistant actuary in 1934, then associate 
actuary and in 1946 actuary. In following 
year he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager and actuary and made a 
vice president in 1950. 

Mr. Campbell is currently first vice 





William Notman & Son 
LACHLAN CAMPBELL 


president, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers ASsociation, and on board of gov- 
ernors, Society of Actuaries. He is a 
past president of Canadian Association 
of Actuaries. He is on executive com- 
mittee and board of management of 
Canadian Red Cross Society, Quebec 
division. 

At outset of World War II he was 
loaned to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, Ottawa, to organize an insurance 
branch. From 1940 to 1945 he served 
overseas with Royal Canadian Artillery, 
holding rank of captain when discharged. 

Lachlan Campbell is a graduate of 
Edinburgh University with an M.A. de- 
gree and honors in mathematics. He 
joined the Sun Life at head office in 
1928 following graduation from the uni- 
versity. After being superintendent of 
the mathematical department of Sun 
Life he was named assistant actuary in 





Opportunity Unlimited 
What kind of work appeals to young men? 
earnings, permanence, freedom, worthwhile service, 
future, specialization? What work, other than life in- 
surance, offers such opportunities for a qualified young 
For example, last March a young man joined 
the Provident as a life insurance representative in a 
community of 3,600. After attending the home office 
Basic School, he produced $385,000 of new business 


man? 


during the following seven months. 
of the many examples of the unlimited opportunities 


in life insurance selling for a man who combines 


proper training with personal ambition and intelligence. 
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At age 35... 


$10, 000 mortgage protection 
(20 years) 


cost only $59.40 a year 
(for 16 years) 
PLUS $85 monthiy disability income 
for balance of mortgage term: Only 
$34.30 annually for 16 years. 
(optional) 


HOW MANY HOME OWNERS 


do you know? 











WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-7811 


General Agents: 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. J 
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1940, associate in 1946, actuary and an 
executive officer in 1954. 

30th are members of 
Actuaries. 


E. C. Jahn Agency Meeting 

Ned C. Litwack addressed the Decem- 
ber monthly meeting of the Edward C. 
Jahn agency of Connecticut Mutual Life 
in Newark. His subject was “The Fabu- 
lous Split Dollar Plan” and “Executive 
Compensation Plans.” 

Mr. Litwack is a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and has for many years written 
several millions of insurance in the New- 
ark area. He is actuary for the retire- 
ment system for the city of Newark and 
is paid insurance consultant to the Pas- 
saic Valley Sewerage Commission. He 
is on the board of directors of several 
national corporations and has written 
articles for various papers and publica- 
tions and delivered many talks to mis- 
cellaneous business and _ professional 
groups. 


Cal-Western States Life 
Reports Record Production 


A record-shattering production of $1,- 
565,359 for one day’s business was set 
on November 30 by the field force’ of 
California-Western States Life, it was 
announced by Leland C. Tallman, vice 
president and manager of agencies, 

According to Mr. Tallman, this was 
the highest single day of production in 


Society of 





and qualifying 





the company’s 46-year history and cli- 
maxed the close of Cal-Western Life’s 
annual fall production contest, Last 


month’s production of $9,169,502 com- 
prised the pgp November in company 


history and we the second highest 
month ever recorded. ; 
The company’s San Diego, Northern 


California, and Sacramento agencies, in 
that order, were the top three offices in 
a production campaign which covers the 
October-November period each year. 
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HEARD on the WAY | 











Guests of President Eisenhower at 
Augusta National Golf Club on Decem- 
ber 11 were Premier Louis St. Laurent 
of Canada and his son Renault. A law- 
yer, the latter has among his clients 
insurance companies. The St. Laurents, 
who had been vacationing in Fort Lau- 
derdale, were invited by White House 
Secretary James C. Hagerty to stop over 
in Augusta for a visit to the President 
and to play golf with him. 

One of the most pleasant social events 
of the week attended by insurance men 
and their wives here for the life insur- 
ance conventions at Waldorf-Astoria was 
the party James H. Daggett, chairman 
of Old Line Life of Milwaukee, gave at 
the apartment of his son, James H., Jr., 
at 415 East Fifty-Second Street, near 
Sutton Place. 

James H., Jr., is in partnership with 
Jerome Manashaw in an interior decor- 
ating firm which has modernized the 
offices of a number of corporations in 
this city, including those in the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. on Fifth Avenue. 
They also have done the interior decor- 
ation of a number of residences and 
apartments, including their own. Name 
of the firm is Manashaw & Daggett, and 
the magazine, “Good Housekeeping,” re- 
cently gave their work three pages. 

Jim Daggett, Jr., attended Carleton 
College at Northfield, Minn., and Par- 
sons School of Design. Jerry Manashaw 
attended University of Oregon and also 
Parsons. Most of the executives of 
American Life Convention and _ their 
wives and also a number of ALC com- 
pany presidents and their wives attended 
the Daggett party. 

Among Waldorf-Astoria convention- 
goers this week who had been visiting 
the Caribbean were R. Leighton Foster, 
Q.C., managing director, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, and 
Ralph H. Kastner, general counsel of 
ALC, and Mrs. Kastner. While in 
Jamaica Mr. and Mrs. Kastner found 
the island greatly interested in the visit 
there of Sir Anthony Eden, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, who has been there 
since the exhaustion he experienced in 
the excitement following the moving of 
British and French troops into Egypt. 
None of the tourists or natives are per- 
mitted to visit the residence where Sir 
Anthony Eden is staying in Jamaica, 
guards making sure that the privacy he 
wants while in the West Indies is 
guarded. 

New directors of Insurance Society of 
New York elected at annual meeting are 
William P. Worthington, president, 
Home Life; Rodney E. Piersol, vice 
president, Alexander & Alexander, Inc.; 
Alan O. Robinson, president, Yorkshire 
Insurance Co. of New York; and Alex- 
ander L. Ross, board chairman, United 
States Fire. 

Directors re-elected were James A 
McLain, president, Guardian Life; Harry 
W. Miller, general U. S. attorney, Com- 
mercial Union; Frank A. Christensen, 
chairman, America Fore; Bruno C. Vitt, 
chairman, American Insurance Co.; and 
Ellis H. Carson, who has been president, 
National Surety and vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Group. 





A Christmas Eve preview has been 
arranged for 75 children from the North- 
western University Settlement House by 
employes from the Washington National, 
Evanston, III. 

This evening, December 14, a chartered 
bus will pick up the youngsters and de- 
liver them to Santa’s helpers at the firm’s 
home office in Evanston. Disguised mem- 
bers of the company’s bureau of human 
relations will escort the group to the 
lounge for songs, music, movies and to 
eat. Highlight of the evening will be 
the appearance of Santa, with gifts. The 
party is sponsored annually by employes’ 





RENAULT ST. LAURENT 


contributions and is directed by the bu- 
reau of human relations. 

“Living benefits” in the form of 6,842 
pints of blood, donated over the past 
six years by employes of the John Han- 
cock to the Boston Red Cross Blood 
3ank, were announced at the company’s 
Gallon Blood Donor Dinner Dance last 
week. Over 900 pints of the total were 
donated by some 700 employes of the 
company during 1956, according to Sec- 





THINGS HAPPENED FAST 


“Tom was just another insurance man — 
until he decided to do something about 
it. He sent a letter to the Combined 
Group of Companies—and things 
happened fast. He’s with Hearthstone 
now and tells me he never realized he 
could do so well selling accident and 
sickness plans.” 

Find out today why agents and agencies 
do better with Combined companies: 
Combined Insurance Co. of America, 
Chicago; Hearthstone Insurance Co. of 
Mass., Boston; Combined American 
Insurance Co., Dallas; First National 
Casualty Co., Wisconsin. Write direct 
to W. Clement Stone, President, 5316 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





ond Vice President Jeremiah W. O’Con- 
nor, honorary chairman. Twenty-eight 
new members of the company’s Blood 
Donor Club were honored at the din- 
ner-dance. 

Proceeds from the affair, sponsored 
by the policy departments in conjunc- 
tion with the John Hancock War Vet- 
erans Association, will be used for a 
Christmas Fund which provides food 
for needy families during the holiday 
season. 

Uncle Francis. 
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Celebrating its SIXTY-FIFTH 
year of professional insurance 
guidance and service to the people 


of New England. 























Manager at Poughkeepsie 
For the Guardian Life 





E. WALTER MAY 
The opening of a new agency in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., under the manage- 


ment of E. Walter May, has been an- 
nounced by the Guardian Life. A native 
of Beacon, N. Y., Mr. May is a gradu- 
ate of the Krissler Business Institute in 
Poughkeepsie. He entered the insurance 
business in 1951 and is a graduate of the 
Life Underwriter Training Course. _ 

Mr. May is a member and former vice 
commander of the Arlington American 
Legion, past president of the Rockdale 
Civic Association and a member of the 
National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants. 





F. ELLSWORTH BAKER ELECTE 
B2comes Vice President and a Director 
of Reid, Collins & 

Co., Inc. 

F. Ellsworth Baker has been elecied 
vice president and director of Reid, 
Collins & Co., Inc., welfare, pensions and 
estate program consultants, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York City. He is a 
former general agent of National Life 
of Vermont; has been general managef 
of the life department of Frank B. Hall 
& Co., Inc. and president of the broker- 
age firm of Arnold & Baker, Inc. 

During World War II he was with 
the Army Air Force. 
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Naticnal Life of Vermont 
Sets Production Record 


For the second consecutive month, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont has set a new 
record for the largest paid-for business 
for any single month in its 106-year his- 
tory. Paid-for business in November to- 
taled $27,422,396, an increase of nearly 
64% compared to the same month last 
year. The October paid-for amounted 
to $25,733,255, a 56% jump over last year. 

The record volumes stemmed from a 
two-month, company-wide sales contest. 
The 15 winners will be guests of the 
conipany at the home office in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., in January. They will attend 
the annual policyholders’ meeting, be 
honored guests at the annual board of 
directors’ luncheon, visit with Governor 
Joseph Johnson of Vermont, and enjoy 
activities at Stowe, Vt., a popular east- 
ern ski resort. 

In addition to the 15 winners, nearly 
160 agents met their quotas and each 
will receive a gift package of Vermont- 
made products. 

Nine of the winners were veteran 
agents who exceeded their quotas by the 
greatest percentage. They ranked as fol- 
lows: Robert R. Gridley, Buffalo; R. E. 
Fruin, Chicago; John S. White, Mem- 
phis; Milton Cackin, Omaha; Fred J. 
Reynolds, Roanoke; Ralph M. Bemis, 
Hartford; Leonard Moran, Jr., Phoenix; 
Ellsworth W. Amidon, Albany; Frank 
B. Egan, CLU, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The next group of winners were new 
agents who also exceeded their quotas 
by the greatest percentage. They were 
Jack Fagan, Atlanta; Harry S. Watkins 
and William W. Wilson, both of Los 
Angeles. 

Both new and veteran agents com- 
peted on a lives basis and the winners 
were Neil C. Croonquist, Minneapolis; 
Robert K. Wahl, San Francisco, and R. 
Roy Casey, Albany. 





Life Association News 


Survey on Term Insurance 

A new survey indicates that fears of 
inflation have not influenced a prepon- 
derance of Americans to favor term as 
against other forms of life insurance. 
The survey was made by the magazine 
Life Association News among a panel of 
130 typical members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Answers to the panelists, who are 
queried every two months on some lively 
life insurance topics, are summarized in 
the magazine’s December issue. The 
question was: 

Do you find that fear of inflation has 
caused an increasing number of your 
prospects to favor Term coverage over 
life insurance plans with built-in sav- 
ings features —annuities, endowments, 
etc. 7 

“Yes” answers came from 17% of 
respondents, “No” from 64% and “may- 
be” from 19%. 

Life Association News said it con- 

ducted the poll to ascertain whether 
there is any correlation between the fear 
of inflation and increasing sales of Term. 
Of the 64% replying negatively, the 
mMazazine commented: 
_ “Most of their prospects, said this ma- 
jority, do not bring up the subject of 
inflation when they are buying life in- 
surance, 

“Then what causes them to buy Term? 
Many prospects buy Term because that 
is all they can afford, said many re- 
spondents. Other panelists replying ‘no’ 
point out that with more and more fam- 
ily programming cases being sold, the 
Prospect divides his premium dollars be- 
tween permanent and Term, the latter 
decreasing as the mortgage is paid off 
and the children grow up.” 

Previous panel questions have covered 
subjects such as the effect of advertising 
on life insurance selling and whether the 
industry is providing adequate training 
and education for its salesmen. 
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Eastern offers liberal 
. . . flexible under- 
writing .. . with fast 
service from top 
home office execu- 
tives 


For agencies, apply to: 













No policy limit 

Non-medical to $5,000, if gainfully 

employed, up to age 40 

Double and Triple Protection Riders 

Preferred Risk Ordinary Life—Par- 

ticipating: Minimum $20,000. 

Preferred Risk Ordinary Life: 

Minimum $10,000 

Life with premiums reduced 1% after 

20 years 

Group life including union and 

trustee groups 

. . and all the flexibility and help 
you need—by phone. 






INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


LOUIS LIPSKY, President—MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


The Company that can Add to Your Future 








Manager of Boston Office 
For Provident Mutual Life 





WINTON H. GREEN 


Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
has announced the appointment of Win- 
ton H. Green as manager of the com- 
pany’s Boston office at 575 Boylston 
Street. In his new responsibilities, Mr. 
direct the agency’s 
branch offices in Worcester and Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Green has previously 
served as a supervisor in the company’s 
Syracuse agency and more recently has 
been associated with the company’s 
management training section. 

Mr. Green succeeds Edward R. Deve- 
reux, manager since 1952, who has asked 
to be relieved of managerial responsibili- 
ties in order that he may devote his 
entire attention to a new insurance office 


Green will also 


being established. The office will spe- 
cialize in business insurance, estate 
planning, Group and_= staff insurance 


coverages for Provident Mutual. 

A graduate of Alfred University, Mr. 
Green was active in college athletics. 
During World War II, he served as a 
first lieutenant in the Air Corps. He 
has qualified for the Provident Round 
Table, top sales club of his company, 
and attended its 1955 meeting. 


LIAMA Will Conduct Ten 
Agency Management Schools 


Ten schools in agency management 
will be conducted in 1957 by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
William H, Whorf, director of schools. 
This is the 29th year of the LIAMA 
Schools. 

Seven schools for Ordinary managers 
and general agents will be held during 
the year. 


The Reef Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
February 25- March 8; Huntington- 
Sheraton, Pasadena, Calif., March 25- 


April 5; General Oglethorpe, Savannah, 
Georgia, April 15-26; Baker Hotel, 
Mineral Wells, Texas, May 6-17; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 
20-31, July 8-19, July 22- August 2; 
Equinox House, Manchester, Vermont, 
July 8 - 19. 

Two schools for district managers of 
combination companies will be held at 
the Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Seach, Florida, April 1-12 and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connec- 
ticut, June 10 - 21. 

Enrollment in each school will be held 
as close to 55 students as possible. Cur- 
riculum changes this year include: 
greater concentration on the use of 
diagnostic instruments in planning for 
training; increased emphasis on man- 
agement’s acquiring of skill and inter- 
viewing techniques in selecting, training 
and supervising; more emphasis on pre- 
contract training and demonstrations of 
actual use of training tools. 

Schools are open to managers and as- 
sistants, general agents and home office 
executives of LIAMA member compa- 
nies. 











Moris on Status of 
U. S. Retaliatory Laws 


IN MOST INSURANCE CODES 


Constitutional Unser Both Federal and 
State Constitutions, Says Provident 
L. and A. Counsel 


The status of retaliatory legislation in 
the United States was theme of a paper 
delivered Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel this week by Buckner 
S. Morris, associate Provident 
Life and Accident. He summed up with 
these conclusions: 

Retaliatory laws, with possible excep- 
tion of Alabama, are constitutional under 
both Federal and State constitutions. 

At present time retailiatory laws ap- 
plicable to life companies form an inte- 
gral part of insurance laws of most 
states, and the laws have a general uni- 
formity of language. 


When They Become Operative 


before 


counsel, 


specifically provided 
by statute the retaliatory law becomes 
operative immediately upon the enact- 
ment of a law in a foreign state which 
would burden insurance companies of 
the retaliating state, either doing, or 
which might be doing, business in the 
foreign state. 

With but few exceptions the extent 
of retaliation required as to taxes and 
other monetary charges is determined 
by the “aggregate” method. By this 
method the total of all such charges 
exacted by the retaliating state is com- 
pared with the total of all such charges 
of the foreign state. The amount or 
extent of retaliation required is the 
amount by which the taxes and other 
such charges of the foreign state exceed 
those of the retaliating state. 

In computing the total burdens of a 
foreign state or comparison with the 
total burdens of the retz uiating state by 
means of the “aggregate” method it is 
customary to include taxes and other 
charges paid to municipalities or other 
political subdivisions. 


Unless otherwise 


Panel on Non-Can 

A panel discussion at the meeting of 
Association of Life Counsel at Waldorf- 
Astoria this week was on the topic: 
“Non-Cancellable Definitions—a Common 
Meeting Ground.” Moderator was Dan 
Reidy, vice president and general coun- 
sel, Guardian Life. Speakers were Allen 
C. Steere, second vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Lincoln National Life, and 
James L. Moorefield, assistant counsel, 
Massachusetts Protective and Paul Re- 
vere Life. Summarized careers of Messrs. 
Steere and Moorefield follow: 

Mr. Steere joined Lincoln National in 
1934. A graduate of University of Texas 
he was in private law practice in Fort 
Wayne before going with the company. 
He is a member of the board of trustees 
of Public Employes Retirement Fund of 
State of Indiana and has been active in 
Joint committee work for LIAA and 
ALC and in affairs of Association of 
Indiana Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies. 

Mr. Moorfield is a graduate of Con- 
cord College, Athens, W. Va., and has a 
law degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. A veteran of World War II and 
the Korean conflict, he is active in Wor- 
cester, Mass., community and in military 
reserve affairs. He joined the legal staff 
of Massachusetts Protective and Paul 
Revere three years ago. 

During the past year he represented 
his companies as a spokesman at the 
February Federal Trade Commission 
hearing relative to A. and S. insurance 
advertising; at annual NAIC convention 
in St. Louis and at several State Insur- 


ance Department conferences in regard 
definition of 
S, insurance. 


Non-Cancellable 


to the 


A. and 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COUNSEL 





Calls Rule of Comity 
The Rule of Reason 


PENN MUTUAL COUNSEL’S TALK 





Says Holz Is Helping Clarify Section 90; 
Comments on Investment 
Law Picture 





Regulations of life company invest- 
ments and the rule of comity were text 
of paper read by Willis H. Satterthwaite, 
vice president and counsel, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, at meeting this week at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria of Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel. The paper concerned 
itself with one aspect of the supervision 
of the insurance business—the regulation 
of a life company’s investments and the 
need for sensible and practical applica- 
tion. 

Among topics discussed by Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite were these: Nature and Ef- 
fect of a State’s Regulation of Its Own 
Companies; Variations in State Regu- 
lation and the Multi-State Company; 
the Rule of Comity; Comity and the 
Protection of the State’s Citizens; Ad- 
ministrative Interpretation of Compli- 
ance Statutes. 


Section 90 


The Penn Mutual’s general counsel 
also reviewed the situation in New York 
State with reference to Section 90. At- 
torney General Jacob K. Javits had given 
the Insurance Department an opinion in 
which it was contended that Section 90 
required an item by item comparison of 
New York State’s requirements of its 
life insurance companies and the invest- 
ments of foreign companies. Superin- 
tendent Holz had called a conference of 
life companies on April 25, 1956, to con- 
sider Attorney General Javits’ opinion. 
The Superintendent had sought advice 
as to application of Section 90 to a 
contemplated acquisition by Connecticut 
General Life of stock of National Fire. 

The Attorney General among other 
things decided that while Connecticut 
General’s ownership of this stock would 
have been in an amount less than the 
amount of the surplus, the investment 
would not have been permitted a domes- 
tic company. As a result, the purchase 
of National Fire stock by Connecticut 
General did not materialize. 

In further commenting on Section 90 
Mr. Satterthwaite said that a strong 
argument can be made that the N. Y. 
Section 90 must be read in the light of 
other provisions of the law, and when 
so read can only be invoked by the 
Superintendent when necessary in his 
judgment to protect the interest of the 
people of New York. That is, when a 
question of solvency is raised. Further- 
more, it can be argued equally strong 
that enforcement of Section 90 in ac- 
cordance with the Javits opinion would 
violate the XIVth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution if it seeks to deny 
a license to a foreign company because 
of the manner in which it invests a 
portion of unassigned surplus. 


Holz Recognizes Need for Clarification 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly 
for practical reasons, the New York 
Superintendent has recognized the need 
for clarification of this situation and has 
taken the lead in seeking an amendment 
which will bring Section 90 literally in 
line with the interpretation which has 
mi given it in the past, the speaker 
Sald. 

With such an amendment New York, 
for all practical purposes, will then be 
in line with other states which recog- 
nize the necessity for fixing their re- 
quirements so that foreign corporations 
may do business within their borders 
without at the same time foregoing the 
right to exercise the privileges accorded 





Co. Loans in States 
Where Not Licensed 


PAPER READ BY E. P. CARRIER 


Discusses What Constitutes “Doing 
Business” Under Statutes Which 
Regulate Foreign Corporations 


E. P. Carrier, counsel, investments, 
National Life and Accident, had as his 
topic in an address before Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel this week, 
“The Doing Business Rule with Respect 
to Mortgages.” His paper was limited 
to a discussion of the question of what 
constitutes doing business under the 
statutes regulating foreign corporations 
or prescribing conditions of their doing 
business within the state. 

Among other things Mr. Carrier said 
that the answer to the question of 
whether it is necessary for a foreign life 
insurance company, not licensed to do 
an insurance business in a state, to com- 
ply with the regulations governing for- 
eign corporations generally as a condition 
precedent to investment of its funds in 
mortgages on real estate located therein 
is dependent upon the facts in each 
case and the construction of the particu- 
lar statutes and constitutional provisions. 

No cut or dried answer can be given. 
Generally speaking, single or isolated 
transactions in a state and loans pur- 
chased outside a state without any con- 
tractual arrangement for the production 
and servicing of said loans would not be 
considered doing business therein. How- 
ever, if the volume of loans to be made 


or purchased in a state is substantial 
and the loans are to be serviced under 
the usual loan correspondent arrange- 
ment described in a John Hancock case, 
it seems advisable to qualify under the 
statutes governing foreign corporations 
generally as a condition precedent to 
investing funds in mortgages on real 
estate located therein. 

At any rate, a foreign life insurance 
company, before entering into an ar- 
rangement to make loans in a state 
where it is not licensed to do an insur- 
ance business, should determine whether 
in the case of foreclosure it would be 
entitled to all of the remedies of a resi- 
dent of the state, or would be at a 
disadvantage because it has not qualified 
to do business in the state. 











them by the law of the home state to 
any greater extent than is necessary to 
assure the citizens of the local state the 
same protection as would be afforded 
them in dealing with a local company. 
In other words, the rule of comity will 
have been recognized in New York and 
this potential threat to smooth operation 
of state regulation of insurance and even 
to its continuance will be removed. 


The Rule of Comity 


“The rule of comity is a rule of rea- 
son,” continued Mr. Satterthwaite. “It is 
also a rule of necessity if the states are 
to develop harmoniously within the 
Federal framework. It is a rule of re- 
straint to the extent that it operates 
within the outside limits imposed by the 
Federal constitution and is one which 
promotes cooperation in place of re- 
taliation, the melancholy by-product of 
any attempt by one state to impose 
unnecessary or unreasonable restraints 
on the operation within its borders or 
corporations from another state. Hap- 
pily, it is also a rule which the states 
have long recognized and applied, and 
there is no reason to believe that this 
situation will change.” 


Effect of Delay in Claim 


Presentation or Payment 

The effect of delay in presentation and 
payment of claims was discussed before 
the meeting of the Association of Life 
Counsel this week by Richard H. Hollen- 
berg, associate general counsel, Fidelity 
Mutual Life. He considered delay con- 
sequences under these headings: the 
liability of insurer for interest; how 
statute of limitations might bar a claim; 
effect of a contractual limitation on the 
parties; right of a disabled claimant to 
benefits prior to time proofs are received; 
applicability of equitable doctrine of 
laches; effect of a statute requiring pay- 
ment of proceeds to the state if the funds 
are unclaimed for a specified number of 
years; liability for a_ specified number 
of years; liability of the insurer for 
other than interest charges; additional 
income tax liabilities on part of the 
policy owner upon maturity of an endow- 
ment policy. 

In discussing unclaimed funds Mr, 
Hollenberg said: “When proper proofs 
of death have been filed but payment is 
not made within the time required by 
the unclaimed fund laws, the funds will 
be turned over to the proper state. This 
is a rare situation since once proofs are 
filed the proper payees can usually be 
located. Occasionally, however, if the 
proceeds are payable to two or more 
beneficiaries in equal shares, one of the 
beneficiaries cannot be found. His share 
will be retained for the statutory period 
and then paid over to the state in accord- 
ance with the applicable laws. In our 
own company we endeavor te locate the 
missing beneficiary through the services 
of an inspection company. As a result 
of this practice there have been very 
few cases where we have paid death 
proceeds to a state under an unclaimed 
funds act.” 





Nat’l Assn. of Life Cos. Call 
U. S. Income Tax Act O.K. 


The National Association of Life Com- 
panies has issued a statement saying 
that it regards the present Federal In- 
come Tax Act as an adequate revenue 
producer — finds its present formula 
“simple and fair.” Executive committee 
of NALC urges that the present bill be 
made permanent, “or, if the committees 
of Congress or the Treasury feel that 
additional experience would be desirable, 
the present measure be extended for a 
period of not less than three years, 
which would give adequate time in which 
to prove its merits as a revenue producer 
and its equitable characteristics.” 





C. L. Moore, Jr., to Retire; 
Succeeded by C. S. Harvell 


C. Lee Moore, Jr., cashier in Rich- 
mond for Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for 34 years, will retire from 
the company’s service on January 1. His 
successor in the Richmond post is 
Charles S. Harvell. 

Mr. Moore joined Equitable in 1912. 
He studied accounting and commercial 
law at night and was named assistant 
cashier at Richmond in 1915. The com- 
pany appointed him cashier in 1922. A 
veteran of World War I, he is active in 
the American Legion and the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues Association. 

Mr. Harvell, a graduate of the College 
of William and Mary, joined Equit: ible 
in 1938 as a student in the cashiers’ 
training program at Wilmington, and 
later worked in the company’s Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, Toledo and Atlanta 
offices. He served in the Army during 
World War II and returned to Equi- 
table in 1946 as a member of the home 
office agency department in New York. 

The company transferred Mr. Harvell 
to the Richmond cashier’s office in 1947 
and named him cashier at Charleston in 
1948. He returned to Richmond as assis- 
tant cashier in 1952. 
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Building Expansion 

On Ave. of Americas 
PLAN 60-STORY BUILDING 
Ruffin and Galbreadth to Build Sky- 


scraper on Land Owned by 
Equitable Society 











The Avenue of the Americas, New 
York City, formerly Sixth Avenue, is 
figuring largely in the real estate news 
as old buildings are, or will be torn 
down, and new skyscrapers erected. The 
erection of a large number of buildings, 
now known as. Rockefeller Center, 
changed the complexion of Sixth Avenue 
and was followed by adoption of its new 
name. 

The latest development is the an- 
nouncement that a 60-story building on 
the Avenue between Fifty-first and 
Fifty-second Streets is to be constructed 
for Peter B. Ruffin and John W. Gal- 
breadth at a cost of between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000. It will be largest structure 
built in New York City since World 
War II. The site, which is owned by 
Equitable Society and is adjacent to 
Rockefeller Center, comprises more than 
99,000 square feet. Financing of the new 
building will be carried out by the Equi- 
table. It has recently been reported that 
the Equitable Society will erect its new 
home office building directly across the 
street on the west side of the Avenue 
of the Americas, but no official state- 
ment has yet been given out about this 
by the Equitable. 


R. & G. Also Own Socony-Mobil Bldg. 


The new skyscraper, owned and to be 
operated by Ruffin and Galbreadth, will 
set back from the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas and have a garden plaza forecourt 
of shrubs and trees. Its more than 13 
acres of facade are to be sheathed in 
stainless steel, similar to that encasing 
the 45-story Socony-Mobil Building on 
Lexington Avenue and_ Forty-second 
Street which Ruffin and Galbreadth own 
and operate. The Equitable authorized 
loans up to $37,500,000 on the Socony- 
Mobil Building. 





Lloyd’s Advances Rates on 
Staff Men of French Weekly 


One of the most dangerous jobs in the 
world is being a member of the staff of 
the Paris-Match, the French weekly 
which has a large circulation of almost 
2,000,000. It specializes in reporting and 
taking pictures of highly hazardous and 
diplomatic events. Two members of its 
staff were killed recently. The Match 
photographer, Jean-Pierre Pedrazzini, 28, 
was fatally wounded by Russian machine 
guns in Budapest. Another photographer, 
Jean Roy, 34, was killed in the Sinai 
Desert. As a result Lloyd’s of London 
has raised insurance rates on the staff 
members of Match. Henceforth a para- 
chute jump by a member of the staff 
will cost $2,500 in premiums, a Cyprus 
flight, $1,400. For others, they remain 
$1,000 or so less. 





New Group Life Posts For 
J. C. Benson and J. Morgan 


John C. Benson, divisional Group man- 
ager of Equitable Society at Dallas since 
1952, has assumed a similar post at Cin- 
cinnati. He is succeeded by I. Jarrett 
Morgan, who has been assistant divi- 
sional Group manager at Oklahoma City 
for four years. Mr. Benson will manage 
the Group activities in the territories of 
the Hageman Agency, Cincinnati, and 
the Vossmeyer Agency, Louisville, from 
his headquarters in Cincinnati. A grad- 
uate of The Citadel, Mr. Benson joined 
the Society in 1946 and went to 
Dallas in 1947. He was in the Army for 
three years. Mr. Morgan, a Navy vet- 
eran and a graduate of Baker University, 
egan his Equitable career in Kansas 


City in 1948, 











































The New York Chapter of the Special Libraries Association met recently at the 
home office of the New York Life. Visiting the exhibit and installation of the com- 
pany’s new IBM 705 Electronic Data Processing System are, left to right, Virginia 
Bersagel, Institute of Life Insurance; Frances Quimby, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Edith Ellis, British Information Services; Janice Giles, Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Edith T. Bellow, Equitable Life Assurance Society; Dolores Maribo, New 
York Life; Dorothy Ransom, National Industrial Conference Board; Gerritt E. 
Fielstra, New York Public Library; Elizabeth Ferguson and Alfred Cranwill, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; Eugenie Glatzl, Metropolitan Life; Teresa Janton, Home 
Life, New York; Catherine Heinz, Mutual of New York; Katherine Cook, Metro- 
politan Life; Sonja Hoyen, Chase Manhattan Bank; Louise M. Brown, Insurance 
Society of New York; Helen Scislowski, Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund; Elaine 
Geittel, Life Insurance Association of America; Lorraine McKinnie, New York Life, 
and Katherine Higbee, National Industrial Conference Board. 





ULLICO IN REVIEW 


Progress, growth, the utmost in insurance 
service—they characterize the operations of 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Company as 
we look towards 1957 — and our thirtieth 
anniversary. 


ULLICO has the top-flight sales force to 
present in the most effective manner our com- 
plete portfolio of life insurance and group 
accident and sickness coverages. 


At the Home Office we are equipped to 
provide immediate and complete attention to 
the requirements of our field force and our 
large family of contented policyholders. 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


Edmund P. Tobin, President 











Promoted By Resolute Credit 

F. W. Garvey has been elected vice 
president and John E. Pease assistant 
secretary of Resolute Credit Life of 
Hartford, it is announced by President 
E. K. Scribner. The company, chartered 
in December, 1949, writes credit life 
coverages, Group and individual decreas- 
ing and level term life insurance on lives 
of borrowers. The home office staff is 
being expanded due to the increase in 
activity of the company along with ex- 
pansion of its activities. 


"Thay, day my Arunbond realy 
naa with Pa Maal 


says Elnora Robin- 
son, wife of Al Rob- 
inson (Malcolm C. 
White Agency, Okla- 
homa City) 


“And that gives me a 
lift too! The truth is, Al 
was a successful sales- 
man long before he 
thought of a life insur- 
ance career. But it’s the 
recognition he receives 
now that makes us both 
feel we really began to 
live on the day he 
started with Pacific Mu- 
tual four years ago.” 


Elnora Robinson has 
accompanied herhus- 
band to three Big 
Tree Top Star Con- 
ferences and two Pa- 
cific Mutual National 
Conventions. 


Pacific 
bGthatred | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
> 
LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


RETIREMENT PLANS 
GROUP INSURANCE 
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Commissioners’ Convention Windup 
Defeat of New Mortality Table Overshadowed Other Matters; 


Company Viewpoints; Northington of Tennessee 
Executive Committee Chairman; Other Changes 


By Levertnc CARTWRIGHT 


Miami Beach— Machine 705 may be 
the swiftest thing on earth, but it wasn't 
potent enough to overcome the proclivity 
of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to put the matter over 
until the next meeting. It was Machine 
705 that turned out in jig time the stuff 
of which life insurance mortality tables 
are made and permitted the actuaries 
to whip up a brand new, streamlined 
table. This was prepared by a commit- 
tee of Society of Actuaries a month 
prior to the NAIC meeting at Miami 
3each. 

Those guiding the fortunes of the 
table counted on getting NAIC approval, 
so that they could proceed to procure 
amendment of the standard valuation 
and standard non-forfeiture laws in as 
many states as possible in the upcoming 
1957 legislatives sessions. But they had 
to go home empty handed. Unexpected 
opposition cropped up at Miami Beach, 
and in a matter of two days it was a 
again, on again, off again. 
It was finally referred back to the 
subcommittee with instructions to re- 
port at the next meeting which will be 
held at Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, June 10-14. The mortality table 
hassle overshadowed all other matters at 
the convention. 


case of off 


Executive Committee, Other Changes 


Made 


Arch Northington of Tennessee was 
elected as the new chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, succeeding Byron 
Saunders of Texas, who will become 
general counsel of Republic National 
Life. Paul Hammel of Nevada is the 
new secretary. He was appointed on an 
interim basis following the death of 
George Bowles of Virginia, and at Mi 
ami Beach he won office by election. 
Joe Hunt of Oklahoma became a mem 
ber of the executive committee at large, 
succeeding Mr. Northington. Zack 
Cravey of Georgia went on the execu- 
tive committee as representative of Zone 
3, taking the place of T. J. Gillooly 
of West Virginia who is now. with 
American Life Convention. 

The title of Hugh Tollack of Chicago 
was changed to executive secretary. He 
had been called assistant secretary. 

The A.& H. people were relieved at 
the final decision to put over until June 
the prop: sal to approve “ied uniform 
application the rules which the New Jer- 
sey Department had_ proclaimed for the 
house confinement clause, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

There was considerable to-do about 
how to proceed to investigate various 
aspects of insur. ince in connection with 
installment sales and loans. A lot of 
heat was engendered, with Household 
Finance Corp, causing an explosion by 
its recommendation that there be intro- 
duced the principle of rate regulation 
of credit lite insurance. HFC was not 
satisied merely with the proposal to 
regulate the commission component of 
the rate. Superintendent Pryatel of 
Ohio, who is believed to occupy a lame 
duck status, was the author of several 
proposals for investigation, and the final 
decision was to set up a single subcom- 
mittee to go into all phases of the mat- 
ter and report in June. Those phases 
are: Relationship of finance compa- 
nies to affiliated insurance companies; 
rate structure in credit life and credit 
A.&H. including loss ratios and other 
component elements; underwriting ex- 
perience in auto physical damage to 
determine feasibility of separate pre- 
mium rates for financed business. 

Disability Benefits Action 


The Blue Cross people lost a battle 


when NAIC decided to favor a plan of 
extended maternity benefits applicable 
to non-profit hospital associations. This 
provides, in general, that when a group 
transfers from Blue Cross to another 
insurer, the then pregnant members 
have a pro rata claim on Blue Cross. 
NAIC, to be exact, recommends that 
consideration be given by Blue Cross 
plans to the providing of conversion 
privileges to pregnant subscribers who 
are members of a group that is trans- 
ferred to another carrier and when of- 
fering conversion privileges in such cases 
limit the premium charge to maternity 
benefits only. 

Two new standing committees were 
created, they being ICAIS&L, standing 
for insurance covering al] installment 
sales and loans, and NPH&MAOSO, 
standing for non-profit hospital and 
medical associations or similar organiza- 
tions. Abolished were the fire preven- 
tion and safety committee and the uni- 
form accounting committee. 

Decision was reached to appoint a sub- 
committee to look into the advisability 
of uniformity of rates among insurers 
for automobile assigned risks. Joe 
Havesson of Minnesota asked for this. 


Mortality Table Action 


The mortality table matter became im- 
mensely complicated and confused, with 
even some high comedy involved. The 
comedy came by reason of the fact that 
Joe A. Navarre of Michigan was mis- 
takenly taken to be a member of the life 
committee and voted on the matter be- 
fore it was realized that it should have 
been Joe A. Humphreys of Massa- 
chusetts. Navarre voted, there was a 
tie and the chairman had to resolve it. 
However that got untangled, and the 
proper members voted, the score being 
5-4 against approval of the table. Su- 
perintendent Holz of New York was one 
of those voting against. The report of 
the committee was mimeographed and 
was circulated around the hotel. Then, 
there was a hurry-up call for a special 
meeting of the life committee just prior 
to the final plenary session. The story 
was that Mr. Holz had switched and 
would vote for the table, if there were 
a proviso that at some future unspeci- 
fied date its use should be made manda- 
tory. Also there had been proposed a 
suggestion that brought about a change 
of heart on the part of Humphreys of 
Massachusetts. He had been against 
the table so long as it was to be called 
the Commissioners 1956 version. He was 
opposed to dating it. Some of the mu- 
tual companies, including John Hancock, 
object to putting a date on it. 

The NAIC committee had not warmed 
up to the company proposal that the 
program be designated as an alternate 
or optional table, instead of being dated. 
But prior to the emergency meeting of 
the life committee Ralph Keffer of the 
Connecticut Denartaae nt, it is said, pro- 
posed that the table be —— as 
CASO or Commissione \pproved 
Standard Ordinary mortality table. That 
won over Mr. Humphreys, and_ the 
life c minittee then did a switch and 
approved the table. The proponents 
thus had an inning but it was a_ brief 


] 
| 
] 
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When the matter came up at the 
plenary session, E. Forrest Estes, i 
tant actuary of Bankers Life of Ne- 
[ ie third time delivered a 
t the proposal. He won 
f Jack the Giant Killer for his 
‘Mary think that he gets 90% 
credit for the anesthesia. 


assis- 


pains. 
of the 
Company Viewpoints 


The advocates of the table never got 
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a chance to have their say at the plenary 
aie rae Commissioner McConnell of 
California said if such a last minute 
switch were permitted it would come 
back to haunt the association. He made 
it sound awful Never before, he al- 
lowed, has a committee acted in this 
Way on oral notice. Many foes of the 
table, he said, had gone home, thinking 
their day was won. They would be 
crossed up badly. “The record would 
impeach us,” he said. Hayes of Louisi- 
ana echoed McConnell’s sentiments. He 
said several small company people from 
Louisiana had gone home, thinking the 
5-4 negative decision of the life com- 
mittee was final. Pansing of Nebraska 
said the conventioneers ought to have 
the right to depend on finality of action 
when a committee report is circulated. 
Then the commissioners went into ex- 
ecutive session and gave it the ax. 

The opposition seems to come from 
some of the smaller stock companies. 
However, many friends of the table say 
these people are working against their 
own best interests. The table is not 
important to the mutual companies. 
They do it with dividends. It isn’t criti- 
cal for large stock companies with 
abundant surplus. Many of them al- 
ready have cut the rates, being guided 
by their own mortality experience, which 
has the 1941 CSO badly whipped. They 
are able to put up so-called deficiency 
reserves, which are called for by the 
laws of 34 states when the rate falls 
below that which the 1941 table would 
produce. For instance Arthur Coburn 
of Southwestern Life said in 1955 they 
had an underwriting profit of $5.890,000. 
feet vear they will be putting up 

2,800,000 deficiency reserves. Other com- 
panies report that the requirement will 
cut their underwriting profit about 50%. 
Of course in the long run, it is expected 
that this will come back to surplus, but 
the theory is the smaller companies 
aren’t in the comfortable position of 
being able to take the long view. The 
small company objectors seem to fear 
that with a lower mortality table, the 
big stock companies will take another 
whack at the rates. The latter say they 
have no such intention. Friends of the 
table say that the little companies will 
lose business and agents unless they are 
able to meet the rate competition of the 
ageressive organizations. 

There may be a movement, 


of NAIC lack of 


regardless 
action to get CASO 
enacted in several important states in 
1957. If NATC does take favorable ac- 
tion in June, the table probably couldn't 
be used across the board until 1960. The 
even year legislatures could act in 1958, 
and the odd year states could make the 
enactment in 1959, 

Probably the most telling argument in 
the final analysis against immediate ap- 
proval of CASO was that of NST (not 
sufficient time). Much was made - the 
fact that it had only been around for 
some three weeks. Some of the impor- 
tant Commissioners, it turned out, hadn’t 
talked to their own actuaries about it. 
Then, too, advocates of the table were 
cautious in their presentation. They 
didn’t want to be accused of whipping 
up a big breeze and forcing it down 
anybody’s throat. 


Credit Life Insurance Discussion 


On the subject of installment sales 
and loans, Mr. Dunbar said there is no 
evidence of public discontent with the 
arrangements. There are $20 billion of 
credit insurance in force and there is 
heard no public proiest. 

Superintendent Holz of New York said 
the New York Department is presently 


making a survey. They have ascer- 
tained that 92% of persons making time 
payment loans were not apprised of the 


component parts of the transaction such 
as insurance. His implication was that 
maybe they didn’t know enough to get 
mad, 

\ representative from American Na- 
tional Life said there is more involved 
than just small loan transactions. His 
company writes up to $50,000 on bor- 
rowers, all at the $1 rate. This is cheap 
Clients want it, so that their regular 
life insurance program won't be dis- 
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turbed. It can only be issued on an indi- 
vidual policy basis, usually with medical 
examination. Without some remunera- 
tion to the loan officer or the bank, 
however, little of this would be written, 
Oren Pritchard, for NALU, contended, 
however, that the $1 rate may be a “rank 
injustice.” He said he had been called 
in to write many such cases with no 
suggestion of a split with the bank. 
There was considerable discussion of 
whether the proposed study should deal 
with all aspects of the problem or be 
“pinpointed.” Mr. Holz felt that there 
should be one subcommittee to study 
the whole problem and that this should 
represent members of the industry. lry- 
atel of Ohio, however, thought there 
should be several subcommittees. At the 
outset, in connection with the item, re- 
lationship of finance companies to alfili- 
ated insurance companies, Pryatel sug- 
gested appointment of a special sub- 
committee. He also wanted a_ special 
committee on rate structure in credit 
life and credit A.& H. including loss 
ratios and other component. structures, 
and again on underwriting experience 
in auto physical damage to determine 
feasibility of separate premium rates for 
financed business. Mr. Pryatel, on this 
point, said he hears reports that insurers 
are under water on finance business 
and resort to various off beat schemes 
to recoup. It may be unrealistic not to 
allow a special rate for finance lines, 
In submitting a suggested bill to pre- 
vent commissions to lenders, Mr. Pritch- 
ard said the services of life insurance 
should not be prostituted to the realm 
of hidden or extra profits. No such 
profits should be allowed either by com- 
missions, dividends, special contract or 
captive companies. The cost of the 
service to the creditor is negligible. 
Even a small identifiable charge to each 
individual debtor would develop into 
an actual profit to the creditor. 
There had been preliminary meetings 
on these questions on Saturday and 
Sunday preceding the opening of the 
convention, 


Northington’s New Companies’ Study 
Approved 


At the insistence of the laws and legis- 
lation committee the NAIC approved 
Commissioner Northington’s suggestion 
that a subcommittee be organized to 
study the organization, ownership and 
certification of new insurance companies. 

The committee also was authorized to 
send questionnaires to all states in con- 
nection with a continuing study of the 
matter of uniform countersignature laws. 

Continuation of the study of a uniform 
surplus line law was also authorized. 

At the meeting of the laws and legis- 
lation committee Mr. Northington voiced 
dismay at the rash of promotional activ- 
ity in the life and A. & H. fields. There 
is little opportunity to exercise judgment 
in passing on the various filings. The 
authorities are foreclosed from going 
into the past record of the promoters. 
Through the vehicle of a holding com- 
pany there are devices at hand for the 
collectors to evade the net, such as by 
way of stock options, high commissions, 
executive position. 

Mr. Northington spoke sympatheti- 
cally of the laws of one state that limit 
the promoter’s commission to 5% and 
that require certification of escrow agree- 
ments, monthly progress reports and 
surety bonds. 

Usually, Mr. Northington said, the 
activities of the promoters are beyond 
the reach of the insurance commissioner. 

The Texas law of September 6, 1955, 
vests in the insurance department dis- 
cretion to revoke and suspend the sale 
of securities for unfair, unjust or inequi- 


table pricing formula. Florida used the 
Texas formula to determine the maxi- 
mum price. There is a study commission 


at work in Arkansas. 
Discussion on Countersignature Laws 
On the matter of 
Robert Battles, 


said this doesn’t lend 
treatment. 


countersignature 
NAIA president, 
itself to national 
Each state is free to legislate 


laws, 
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“according to its own economic situa- 
yn. 

Teale Shaw, counsel of National As- 

sociation of Insurance Brokers, took a 

dig at arbitrary and discriminatory laws 

that favor a small group of agents. — 

> F. J. Harrington, executive vice 
president, National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents, said the counter- 
signature laws should be reconsidered 
in the light of whether they impose a 
burden on interstate commerce by “ex- 
acting a tribute for signing a name.” 

Ambrose Kelly, counsel for the Fac- 
tory Mutuals, said any study that is 
undertaken should go deeper than merely 
to the point of how the commission 
should be cut up. “Why were such laws 
enacted?” he asked. There should be a 
sweeping examination of the funda- 
mental purpose of the study. 

“How much of it is to protect the 
vested interest which some feel they 
have in the premium?” He likened the 
effect of the law to feather-bedding. 

Code of Ethics on Commercial 
Pension Funds 

The NAIC subcommittee, of which 
Commissioner Navarre of Michigan is 
chairman, was authorized to develop a 
code of ethics on commercial pension 
funds and trusteed welfare funds. The 
conclusions are to be reported at the 
NAIC June annual meeting. An _ ad- 
visory committee from the industry will 
be recruited to assist. 

The chairman of the preservation of 
state regulation committee was instructed 
by questionnaire to develop the citations 
of all state statutes that regulate false 
or deceptive insurance advertising, or 
representations, whether such laws ex- 
pressly refer to insurance or not. 

Auto Rate Credits for Safety Devices 

The matter of auto rate credits for 
safety devices was removed from the 
agenda. There was a joint communica- 
tion from the National Bureau of Casual- 
ty Underwriters, NAUA and Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau, saying that the 
advocates of such credits seem to feel 
that insurance should subsidize these de- 
velopments so as to speed up general 
application of certain devices. How to 
distinguish between credit worthy devices 
and those that are not so is a big prob- 
lem. The decision to install safety belts 
is no different from such other motorist 
decisions as whether to have power 
brakes, directional signals, blow-out proof 
tires, a convertible or car that would be 
likely to survive an upset. 

If safety belts should become standard 
equipment and should result in minimiz- 
ing losses the insurance experience would 
be reflected in the rates, it was felt. 

There would also have to be inspection 
of the installation of belts. 

Package Policy Statistics Sought 

The Insurance Commissioners also in- 
structed industry statistical organizations 
to adopt plans under which the experi- 
ence for such package plans as the 
commercial property coverage is coded, 
so as to show results as a whole for the 
contract, and also for the components 
of fire, extended cover and “all other 
perils.” Also, the Commissioners felt 
that statistics should be made available 
as to cause of loss under “all other 
perils,” such as burglary and theft, water 
damage, sprinkler leakage, transportation, 
ete. 

The NAIC subcommittee was kept 
alive to receive notice of any related 
problems from the states. No recom- 
mendations were made on homeowners 
Policies since the various statistical 
agencies had filed a satisfactory plan in 
the various states. 

Paul F. Boyer Causes Sparks to Fly 

At the NAIC committee meeting on 
credit life insurance regulation Paul F. 
Boyer, speaking for Household Finance 
Corp., caused the sparks to fly. He ad- 
vocated outright rate regulation of credit 
life. This, of course, crossed sharply 
the grain of the life insurance industry. 
Albert Pike, representing Life Insurance 
Association of America, sprang from his 
Seat and declared that outright rate 
regulation would involve the whole in- 
dustry. He said that the mores and 
customs of life insurance should not be 
unduly disturbed by bringing rate regu- 


lation in through this door. Such a 
program would incur opposition of the 
entire industry. Mr. Pike further de- 
clared that the same opposition would 
not extend to proposals to regulate the 
commission component of the premium 
rate of credit life insurance. 

Mr. Boyer undertook to make _ his 
suggestion palatable by distinguishing 
between “real life insurance” and credit 
life. He urged the Commissioners to 
“discard your historical and outmoded 
ideas on premium regulation. Recognize 
credit life insurance for what it is—not 
real life insurance—but a hybrid or bas- 
tard life insurance, conceived in greed 
and nurtured by the fraud and deceit of 
lenders. Set a fair premium rate and 
enforce it. Statutory power to regulate 
premiums alone is not enough, as the 
deplorable situation in Texas so aptly 
demonstrates. There the power to fix 
premiums has been exercised so injudi- 
ciously that the Texas credit life insur- 
ance law has been publicly branded as 
a license to steal.” 

Mr. Boyer suggested that the initial 
maximum rates be 75 cents per month 
per $1,000 of loan account or 49 cents 
per $100 of loan repayable in equal 
monthly installments for a one-year 
period. 

Dunbar Speaks With Restrained Wrath 

FE. A. Dunbar of Beneficial Loan spoke 
with obviously restrained wrath. He said 
Household Finance stands alone in the 
finance company industry. He admon- 
ished the Commissioners not to rivet 
their attention on the small loan aspects 
of the problem to the exclusion of the 
other phases of insurance in connection 
with loans. There is some $20 billion of 
credit life insurance in force and the 
public hasn’t complained. 

Superintendent Holz of New York said 
an incomplete investigation by his De- 
partment indicates that 92% of those 
making time payment loans are not 
apprised of the component charges. He 
wondered if that had anything to do 
with their lack of protest. 

The final decision of the NAIC con- 
vention was to have one subcommittee 
go into all phases of this problem. This 
is something of a tadpole issue. When 
they close in on the matter of commis- 
sions on small loan transactions, the 
discussion veers over to the difference 
in loss ratio on financed auto business, 
for instance. This has been a recurrent 
subject. Whether the NAIC is any closer 
to a decision than it has been is doubt- 
ful. 

At the A. & H. committee meeting 
Robert R. Neal, HIAA, opposed giving 
approval to the New Jersey house con- 
finement rules. This limits freedom of 
contract. It should at least be given 
a tryout in New Jersey first. Commis- 
sioner Howell of New Jersey said the 
rules are moderate and provide a prac- 
tical start on the problem. S. P. Hutchi- 
son of Washington National recommend- 
ed further study, saying his company 
is perplexed as to what kind of premium 
rates to charge for industrial policies 
under the New Jersey proposal. 

The seeking of NAIC backing in the 
adoption of a definition of non-can. 
A. & S. was urged by Jarvis Farley, 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life and 
his proposal met no opposition. He de- 
clared the point is not whether guaran- 
teed renewable policies with adjustable 
premiums should be issued but whether 
such policies can go under the banner 
of non-can. In the traditional sense, say 
non-can. companies, the coverage permits 
a policyholder to keep his contract in 
force, without change in premium or 
benefits, for his working lifetime. Non- 
can, is not the right definition for any 
coverage on which the insurer has the 
right to change premium or benefit, said 
Mr. Farley. 

Bohlinger Upholds Farley’s Position 

Mr. Farley’s position was upheld by 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, New York attorney 
and former Insurance Superintendent, 
who represented Massachusetts Protec- 
tive and Paul Revere Life. He said the 
Commissioners’ advertising code doesn’t 
give solution to the problem because 
definition matters go beyond advertising. 
He further suggested the appointment 
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of a NAIC subcommittee to work with 
industry representatives on the definition 
question. Mr. Bohlinger’s position was 
said to have the support of Provident 
Life & Accident, Loyal Protective Life 
and United Life & Accident. 

Opposition to the report of the sub- 
committee on reserves for guaranteed 
renewable A. & H. policies was given 
by Pat Rooney, Golden Rule Life, Chi- 
cago. The NAIC. subcommittee had 
endorsed Task Force Four’s report set- 
ting up new requirements for reserves 
on guaranteed renewable policies with 
adjustable premiums. Mr. Rooney con- 
tended the report demands the same 
reserves on adjustable premium policies 
as for non-can. 

Mr. Rooney pointed out that the logic 
of the report, if strictly understood, 
requires the same reserves for commer- 
cial policies until the company decides 
not to renew. However, he added that 
no one wants that. He went on to say 
that the plan could invite abuses, if 
companies, having stored up huge re- 
serves, should take steps to cause poli- 
cies to lapse in order to reduce the 
reserve stockpile. He asked the inclu- 
sion of a cash value provision to prevent 
such a likelihood. 

The report asks retroactive reserves 
on business written since January 1, 1955, 
said Mr. Rooney adding that this could 
mean enough money in deficiency re- 
serves in some cases as to cause in- 
solvency to some companies. He con- 
tinued that if the report is adopted it 
could herald the end of non-can. field 
pioneering. It doesn’t represent all the 
industry thinking, he said. Furthermore, 
Mr. Rooney rejected the morbidity ta- 
bles used. He suggested the matter be 
put aside for further study. 


Miller Battles Rooney’s View 
John Miller, Monarch » Life, Task 


Force Four chairman, rose to give battle 
to Mr. Rooney’s view. He pointed out 
all-industry was represented on the 
committee submitting the report. He 
further cited the fact that interim re- 
ports were made semi-annually since 


intent 


June 1955 without opposition until this 
time. The speaker stoutly said that un- 
less a company is counting increasing 
its premiums it shouldn’t oppose set- 
ting up reserves on adjustable premium 
policies. He declared no such reserves 
are necessary for commercial policies 
because there is no company guarantee 
that there will be no premium change 
or addition of a rider or other benefit 
change. Mr. Miller continued that a 
company shouldn’t be in business at all 
if it considers inducing a policy to lapse 
in an attempt to decrease reserves. 

Commissioner Knowlton then ques- 
tioned Mr. Miller on the truth of the 
statement that deficiency reserves could 
cause a small company to become in- 
solvent. He also wanted to know if 
there are any means of making solvent 
a company which is technically insolvent. 
Mr. Miller retorted that he knew of no 
possibility of a company becoming in- 
solvent because of the report’s condi- 
tions, especially since there is open the 
escape of raising the premium structure. 
He said the possibility of the need for a 
deficiency where premiums are adequate 
is very remote. 

Favoring action on the report was 
Charles Peters, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion, and Milton Ellis, Metropolitan Life. 
Subcommittee Chairman Charles Dubuar, 
said the New York Department believes 
it is only prudent that reserves be set 
aside. He declared the reserves asked 
by the report are not excessive. 

Indiana Commissioner Davey in his 
subcommittee report on individual claim 
settlements, declared he found there was 
indication that this group completed its 
work in June of 1955 when it last re- 
ported. He suggested the subcommittee 
be dismissed. However, Joseph D. 
Thomas of California suggested it be 
put on a stand-by basis. This was the 
ultimate decision. 

The final decision on the matter of 
problems incident to the cancellation of 
A. & H. policies was to instruct the 
subcommittee to proceed with the sur- 
vey that was recommended at the June, 
1956, meeting. 
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COOPERA- 
ENERGY 





PRIVATE INSURANCE 
TION WITH ATOMIC 
COMMISSION 


The development of commercial uses 


for atomic energy and related processes 


confronts American insurance companies 


with a substantial and challenging prob- 


lem. Estimates made by Government of- 
ficials indicate that private utilities and 
others engaged in this field may find 


themselves held liable for claims aggre- 


gating $100,009,000 and upwards arising 
from a single accident. This figure is 
obviously far greater than other single 


catastrophe limits which private insurers 


have been asked to accept for a single 


assured. 


It is gratifying to note that there has 
been close cooperation between the in- 
surance companies and the Atomic En- 


ergy Commission in tackling this prob- 
lem that 
coming up with a capacity substantially 
that has 
example, it 


and insurance companies are 


in excess of anything been 
developed in the past. For 
that third party liability 
insurance subject to a limit of 
approximately $50,000,000 may shortly be 


available. 


appears likely 


single 


In spite of this accomplishment by the 
insurance companies, it neces- 
sary for the Government to 
some form of indemnity which will pro- 
tect the general public in the remote 
contingency of a catastrophe running 


beyond the amount of insurance avail- 


appears 
provide 


able. 

[t is important, however, that in any 
Governmental indemnity plan two points 
be observed: first, it should be made 
clear that what the Government is pro- 
viding is not insurance but indemnity. 
There has been no loss of the magnitude 
referred to; accordingly, there is no 
sound basis for assessment of premium 
and any action taken by the Government 
should be as an assumption of public 
responsibility quite apart from the in- 
surance field. Second, it should be estab- 
lished that any action taken by the Gov- 
ernment should not be a substitute for 
normal commercial insurance, nor should 
it compete with the activities of estab- 
lished insurance companies. 

The insurance market as a whole has 
in developing 
for these risks. 
Government action 
should be designed to stimulate rather 
than to limit the growth of this market. 


done an outstanding job 
market 
Any supplementary 


an enormous 


INTERNAL RESEARCH PROGRESS 


A general agreement is that research 


stimulates growth in property and cas- 
ualty insurance and that there should be 
more of it. A brief reflection upon the 
nature structure of modern insur- 
institution 


myriad of existing internal problems that 


and 
ance as a going discloses a 
have mounted with development of the 


industry. There are undoubtedly many 


more not easy to discern at the moment. 

One 
needed research effort was taken over a 
ago with the 
the Association of 


example in the promotion of 


establishment in 
and Surety 


decade 
Casualty 
Companies of a department of research, 
now under the managership of Victor 
Association. 
that 
lacking in 


Gerdes, secretary of the 
Gerdes pointed out the other day 

still 
employe 
and recruitment to employe retirement; 
control, 
settlements; 
analysis to 


much information is 


various areas—from selection 


from product design, and mer- 
chandising to claims from 
planning 
ultimate disposition of the premium dol- 
lar; from competition for the insurance 
dollar to the significance of the insur- 
ance mechanism in the economic life of 
the nation. The rapid development of 
insurance has also accelerated the need 
for unobligated or free research. 


The 


search 


budget and cost 


the Association’s re- 
efforts was again demonstrated 
during the successful completion of the 
1956 Workshop in Cost Analysis, Budge- 
tary Control, and Systems, Methods, and 
Procedures. Almost 200 1epresentatives 
of stock insurance companies discussed 
the merits of various insurance prac- 
tices. Consideration is also being given 
to a contemplated expansion of the de- 
partment’s work in selection and testing 
so as to embrace recruitment, training, 
and employe turnover. Although many 
of the department’s findings are for the 
internal consumption of the company 
membership, studies are from time to 
time given general distribution. 


value of 


It has been heartening to see more 
companies establish internal research de- 
partments headed by a trained research 
director at or near officer level. Others 
are increasing the size of their existing 
research units. 


Another sign of research progress has 
been taken by the committee on research 


(Continued on Page 116) 











SUSAN HARRISON 


Susan Harrison, one of the newest 
stars in Hollywood and not yet 19, is 
daughter of George J. Harrison, CLU, 
vice president, Bankers Security Life 
Insurance Society of New York. She is 
to appear opposite Burt Lancaster and 
Tony Curtis in “Sweet Smell of Suc- 
cess,” an appropriately named film as 
Miss Harrison has not heretofore ap- 


peared on the screen. One of four chil- 
dren Susan was graduated from Chris- 
topher Columbus High School in the 
Bronx and then for a time attended 
Boston University. Deciding she wanted 
to earn her own living she returned to 
New York and got employment as a 
model. 





LOUISE HALL THARP 


Louise Hall Tharp, wife of Carey E. 
Tharp of the investment division, Metro- 
politan Life, is one of the most success- 
ful novelists in America. Born in upstate 
New York she spent most of her early 
life in Springfield, Mass. Her early de- 
cision being to become an artist she 
studied at Boston School of Fine Arts, 
attended classes at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England and the American School 
of Athens. Later, she became editor of 
a magazine for girl scouts called “The 
Trailmaker.” In 1938 she embarked on 
a literary career, and wrote seven juve- 
nile books. Then writing for adults she 
wrote three best sellers, “The Peabody 


Sisters of Salem,” “Three Saints and a 
Sinner” 


and “Until Victory,” the last 





Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mortimer Allen 
of Keswick, Va., which is near Char- 


lottesville, Va., intend to make Pass 
Christian, Miss. their future home, 
When Mr. Allen retired as executive 


vice president of National Surety Corp, 
some years ago, he and Mrs. Allen 
moved to Keswick where they have en- 
tertained many insurance friends. Mrs, 
Allen, a native of Mississippi, lived in 
Jackson, that state, before coming to 
New York. Mr. Allen is a former presi- 
dent of National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


* * * 


Arthur G. Pulis, Jr., president of 
Franklin Capital Corp. of Newark, was 
moderator of a mortgage finance panel 
at the 40th annual convention of the 
New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
Board in Atlantic City December 6. 
Among those on the panel was Graham 
MacMillan, general manager of the mort- 
gage loan and real estate department of 
the Prudential. 


Bradford Bachrach 
CAROL VAN SICKLE 


Carol Van Sickle, staff editor in public 
relations department, National Board ot 
Fire Underwriters, concerns herself pri- 
marily with the woman’s angle of fire 
prevention education. In addition to 
phase of her job, which is carried c 
through women’s magazines, wome vs 
pages of newspapers and pamphlets ad 
lished by the National Board, she also 
has to do with the Board’s film program, 
and with preparing material for radio 
and TV broadcast. ; 

A graduate of Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, most of her 
business career has been with organiza- 
tions in the capital stock insurance busi- 
ness. She first joined Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies as ecdi- 
torial assistant on the Casualty & Surety 
Journal. Following the death of the late 
Ralph Reed Wolfe, she became associate 
editor of that magazine. In 1949 she 
left the association to handle the pub rn 
relations work of the School of Radi 
Technique, which trains personnel ie 
radio and television industries. She 
joined National Board in 1952. 





named being a story of the famous edu- 
cators, Horace E. Mann and Mary Pea- 
body. Mr. and Mrs. Tharp have two 
sons. They are Marshall, who is a Met- 
ropolitan Life agent in Stamford, Conn. 
and Carey E., Jr., who is in investment 
division of Chase-Manhattan Bank, New 
York City. 
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Some San Francisco Managing 
General Agents 


One of the most interesting organiza- 
tions on the coast is the California As- 
sociation of Managing General Agents 
whose membership is restricted to those 
doing no direct business. The volume of 
general insurance business done by these 
general agents is large, one of them 


PHILIP D. RICHARDS 


having annual premiums of $50,000,000. 
Although branch offices continue to be 
opened on the Pacific Coast a number 
of companies are seeking general agency 
Tepresentation. Some of the general 
agencies operate not only in the coast 
states but also have supervision over 
western and mountain states with serv- 
and their own field men. They 
are well represented as voting represen- 
tatives of their companies on various 
committees of Board of Fire Under- 
writers and Pacific Rating Bureau. 

The California general agents asso- 
ciation has ten members. They are 
eans & Homer; Rathbone, King & 
Seely; Seely & Co.; Cravens Dargan & 
Co.; Swett & Crawford; Landis, Pelle- 
tier & Parrish; Dunn & Thompson; Ray 
Rosendahl; Finn, Smith & Medcraft; 
American Home General Agency; Bal- 
tour, Guthrie & Co., and Richards & Co. 
Facts about some of these general 
agencies follow: 


ice offices 


Deans & Homer 


Carl N. Homer of Deans & Homer, 
4 past president of American Association 
of Managing General Agents, is generally 
Tegarded as “the dean” of the San Fran- 





cisco general agents. This general agency 
dates pretty far back. About 1900 Cesar 
Bertheau was representing the Hanover 
Fire as manager, but was really a man- 
aging general agent who also repre- 
sented several German companies up to 
the first World War, one of them being 
Aachen & Munich. Deans & Homer still 
represent the Hanover and in addition 
American National Fire. Delaware Un- 


derwriters, Empire State, Employers 
Fire, Seaboard F. & M., Twin City and 
Yorkshire. 


Cesar Bertheau and his son Rudolph 
in 1910 tormed a partnership with Bis- 
marck O. Selbach, and his employes still 
remember his unusual morning greeting. 
Instead of “Good Morning” he asked 
“Any losses this morning?” 

Once the firm conducted a jubilee tes- 
timonial production drive and many 
dailies arrived with the usual golden 
badge attached. To the amusement of all 
one of the dailies produced as a testi- 
monial to Cesar—and so labeled—was a 
female boarding house which seemed to 
leave him speechless. 





CARL N. HOMER 


Many stories are also remembered 
about the colorful personality of Bis- 
marck O. Selbach, a truly “Bismarckian” 
character, and a fine insurance man. He 
was joined by William Deans, state 
agent for Hanover for Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Idaho. Selbach 
& Deans bought out the interest of the 
Bertheaus in 1918. When Selbach died 
Carl Homer bought an interest in the 
firm and today is the sole owner. He 
did not change the name of the firm 
after the death of Mr. Deans. 

Carl Homer, born in Mystic, Conn., 
attended Universities of Nevada and 
Oregon; worked for a time as a civil 
engineer for Southern Pacific R. R. and 


in World War I was a lieutenant in 
the Navy. He entered insurance in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, in 1915 and in 1919 became 
vice president of G. Batchellor Hall Co. 
at Seattle. After being special agent for 
Fire Association he was made manager 
of Travelers Fire in Seattle, then mana- 
ger for Swett & Crawford fire depart- 
ment and in 1943 a partner in Deans & 
Homer. He is chairman of the board of 
National Auto Club and belongs to the 
San Francisco Opera Guild and Sym- 
phony Association. 





Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 


The interesting history of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. of San Francisco opens 
with a letter dated Liverpool, February 
27, 1869, in which the old merchant 
house of Balfour, Williamson & Co., 
advised its friends on the coast of the 
event that three of their young men 
were opening a firm of their own in the 
Bay city. They had expanded since 1851 
from Liverpool to Valparaiso, Chile, and 
they were extending their activities in 
the Pacific area. They found available 
insurance facilities insufficient and since 
1875 have represented the British and 
Foreign Marine Insurance Co. In 1885 
they brought the Caledonian Insurance 
Co. of Edinburgh to the United States. 

They are today also general agents 
for the American & Foreign, Home Fire 
& Marine, Pennsylvania Fire, South 
Carolina Insurance Co., as well as man- 
agers for Allied Underwriters, Balfour, 
Guthrie Insurance Co., Caledonian Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. and Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd. and maintain 
several branch offices. 


Richards & Co. 


Richards & Co. was founded in 1911 
by Kenneth Watson and Churchill Tay- 
lor, the firm name being Watson & 





J. A. CASSIDY 


Taylor. It was originally purely a fire 
insurance office. The firm name was 
changed to Richards & Co. in 1931 at 
which time both of the original partners 
retired from their connection with the 
general agency. 

The present firm is a partnership with 
Philip D. Richards and Howard N. Rich- 
ards being the firm members. Philip D. 
Richards joined the firm in 1916 after 
having been employed in junior clerical 
capacities by the Caledonian Insurance 
Co. for three years. Ronald N. Richards 
became a partner in 1949. He is secre- 
tary of the California Association of 
Managing General Agents. 

The general agency entered the casu- 
alty business by way of plate glass busi- 
ness and now writes all classes of busi- 
ness in the fire, marine, casualty, auto- 
mobile, accident and fidelity and surety 
classes. It maintains a full service office 
in Los Angeles, and fieldmen in San 
Jose, Sacramento and Fresno. Head- 
quarters are in San Francisco and are 









supervised by the two partners. 

The companies represented are in the 
order of the years of appointments: 
California Insurance Co., 1911; Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Co., 1920; Fulton Insur- 
ance Co., 1951, and Transcontinental 
Insurance Co., 1953. 


Seeley & Co. 


Seeley & Co.’s golden anniversary is 
a mz oye’ of the distant past, but as a 
typical San Francisco firm, looking for- 
ward to its Diamond anniversary, it is 
today as prosperous and active as ever 
since it was established first in 1888 in 
Tacoma, Wash. President and manager 
of the California corporation is J. A. 
Cassidy, a native son who worked his 
way from office boy with the Aetna Fire 
via the special agency route to his pres- 
ent position. 

Seeley & Co. represent: 
ance Office, Westchester 


Insur- 
Manu- 


Sun 
Fire, 





R. LYNN COLOMB 


facturers Casualty, Standard Marine, In- 
surance Co. of State of Pennsylvania, 
Cosmopolitan Underwriters and U.S. 
Aviation Underwriters. 

The California corporation has a serv- 
ice office in Los Angeles, and handles 
business in California, and there are sep- 


arate corporations in Seattle, Portland 
and Vancouver, B.C. handling the other 
Pacific Coast States and Western 


Canada. 
Swett & Crawford 


[he general agency of Swett& Craw- 
ford is observing its 40th anniversary 
year. It is underwriting managers of 
Pacific Indemnity; general agents for 
Sun Insurance Office in nine states; Pa- 
cific Coast managers of Union Mutual 
Life; and surplus line brokers with con- 
nections at Lloyd’s of London. Its major 
production offices are maintained in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Diego, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Van- 
couver, Phoenix, New Orleans and At- 
lanta. 

In September Swett & Crawford an- 
nounced a new plan of organization for 
future and permanent continuity. Due to 
the retirement of Thos. Nelson of San 
Francisco, vice president of Swett & 
Crawford, the plan is to install John N. 
Archer of Los Angeles as president. For 
the time being Mr. Archer will continue 
to manage the Southern division offices 
of the firm. In the same announcement 
it was stated that C. T. Zinn, San Fran- 
cisco, casualty manager for Northern 
California, would take over from Mr. 
Nelson management of the firm’s North- 
ern division offices. Statement also said: 
“As soon as details are completed fur- 
ther announcements will be forthcoming 
concerning other officers of the organi- 
zation and the contemplated retirement 
from active participation in the business 
of C. H. Crawford of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of Swett & Crawford, and W. B. 
Swett, San Francisco, executive vice 
president and general manager.” 

(Continued on Page 116) 














Glendening Deplores — 
“Independent” Rating 


NOT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
President of EUA, Re-elected, Holds 
Value of Concerted Action Tran- 
scends Independent Moves 





President Tohn Glendening, Vice Pres 
idents Arthur 1 Polley and John Rk 
Ri S and Treasurer F. Elmer Sam 
mons were re-elected a second term 
wv the Eastern Underwriters Association 
1 e annual meeting held Wednesday 
ut the Hotel Biltmore in New York City 
Mr. Glendening is a vice president ol 
he Home Insurance Co., Mr. Polley, 
vice president of the Hartford Fire, Mr 
Robinson president of the Phoenix As 
su cK New York and Mr. Sammons 


resident of the Hanover 
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Pach Bros. 
JOHN GLENDENING 


tion with the nineteen field clubs. He 
essed the multiple line approach 
to public relations, which adds highway 
afety for application in the area along 
t lines developed over the years for 
fire prevention programs. 

The meeting was followed by a recep- 
tion and dinner at which there were no 
speakers but President Glendening in- 
troduced many members and guests who 
were attending for the first time. He 
also welcomed the Eastern Agents Con- 
ference Committee members: E. Stuart 
Windsor, omic Preston H. Hadley, 
Bellows Fall : H. Earl Munz, Pater- 
son, N, J. he 3 Maguire, Philadel- 
phia; and 


also st1 





Arthur B. Fair, Natick, Mass. 


Perey Chubb 2nd Pres. 


HE SUCCEEDS OWEN E. BARKER 
Pease, North British & Mercantile, First 
Vice President; York, Atlantic Mutual 
Second Vice President 
Percy Chubb, 2nd has 
president of the American 
Marine Underwriters. He succeeds Owen 
k. Barker, president of Appleton & Cox, 
Inc. The American Institute, founded in 
1898, is an association of 150 companies 
writing ocean marine insurance in the 

United States. 

Mr. Chubb, a partner of Chubb & Son, 
insurance managers, and president of the 
Federal Insurance Company, will serve 
during 1957. Mr. Barker, who presided 
at the annual meeting, had been presi- 
dent for the last two years and an 
officer of the association since 1949, 


Other Officers 


Other officers elected at the meeting 
included First Vice President Madoe M. 
Pease, marine manager of the North 
British & Mercantile; Second Vice Presi- 
dent Miles F. York, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Carl FE. McDowell; Treasurer Emil 
A. Kratovil, president, Carpinter & 


been elected 





He regretted the absence of Robert S. 
Preston of Providence, R. I., who was 
reported to be in Jane Brown Hospital 
in that city for a check-up. 

“Only a few wats ago,” 
Glendening, “the industry 
differences and rivalries in uniting to 
prove that companies, for the public 
good, should have the legal right of 
concerted action in rate making; in the 
pooling of experience; in the establish- 
ment of standard classifications of cov- 
erage and the compilation and use of 
statistical data. The business was suc- 
cesstul in obtaining ‘this unique privilege 
for our legislative bodies recognized how 
essential it was to the industry and the 
public. 


said Mr. 


forgot their 


No Permanent Advantages 
“It is just as essential today and yet, 
independent action is the very direct 
(Continued on Page 8&7) 
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PERCY CHUBB 2nd 


Baker. Edward R. King was re-elected 
secretary and Carroll W. Dawson was 
re-appointed assistant secretary. 

Members of the standing committees 
of the Institute were also elected at the 
meeting: KI. A. Kratovil was elected 
chairman of the committee on admis- 
sions; R. R. Dwelly of Insurance Com- 
pany of North America as chairman of 
committee on forms and clauses; John T. 
Byrne, chairman of the board of Talbot, 
Bird & Co., Inc, as chairman of the 
committee on legislation; H. A. Klahre 
of Chubb & Son as chairman of the 
committee on relations with carriers. 

Percy Chubb Career 

Mr. Chubb, 
Chubb, veteran 
of the Federal 
leader in the 


brilliant son of Hendon 
chairman of the board 
and long an outstanding 
marine insurance world, 


has gained the many high honors  be- 
stowed on him by virtue of his own 
marked ability Percy Chubb has been 


in marine insurance since his graduation 
from Yale University over 25 years ago. 
He has been a specialist in cargo under- 
writing and was one of the leaders in 
organization of the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange in 1939. 

Right after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, Mr. 
Chubb was named insurance 5 eek of 
the Maritime Commission in W: ashing- 
ton to help establish war risk insurance. 
He became director of war risk insur- 
ance, later deputy administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration. 





ROBERT P. BARBOUR DIES 


Former U. S. Manager of Northern 
Assurance, National Board President, 
Educator, Author, Was 84 Years Old 
Many leading insurance executives 

attended funeral services Monday in 

Montclair, N. J., for Robert Porter 

Barbour, former United States manaver 

and general attorney for the Northern 

Assurance and London & Scottish, past 

president of the National Board of lire 

Underwriters and for decades a leader 

in the insurance educational field. Mr. 

Barbour died December 6 in Essex 

County Hospital at the age of 8&4. He 

is survived by two sons, Robert L. 

Stewart Barbour. 

When Mr. Barbour retired in Septem- 
ber, 1946, after serving as U. S. manager 
of the Northern for over 20 years, he 
had received the highest honors the 
insurance business can bestow. He iad 
served as president of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association and was founder 
of the Insurance Society of New Y rk 
and was prominent as an. author and 
lecturer. His insurance career exceeded 
48 years. A native of Oneida County, 
N. Y., Mr. Barbour entered Fog 
with E. C. Anderson & Co., New York 
insurance brokers. A more ~ complete 
story on Mr. Barbour’s career will be 
published next week. 
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Ocean Marine Underwriting Results In 1956 





Trend Toward More Major Losses Than In Previous Years; Non-War Use Of Low 


War Risk Premiums; 
Under Construction; 


Rates; Corrective 


As of the time this article was written, 
1956 had a few weeks 
—run its course and while 


within a matter of 
a generaily 
deteriorated worldwide underwriting posi- 
tion could become worse in those closing 
weeks, there is little that could happen 
in that span of time to improve materi- 
ally a year which is in marked contrast 
to the several preceding years. If the 
comparative lull in losses of the later 
months of the year continues, the year’: 
end should show a better position than 
was in prospect at the end of the first 
seven months. 

During those preceding years and on 
the part of practically everyone who has 
ventured opinion appearing in print, 
there has been almost uniform comment 
on the extent and nature of the com- 
petitive excesses confronting worldwide 
marine insurance. Nevertheless, each of 
the last several years has brought gener- 
ally favorable underwriting results, even 
for those members of the underwriting 
fraternity who have tended to disregard 
most of the painfully acquired collective 
experience of the past. 

The obvious explanation has been the 
relative absence of total or major losses 

so much so that one might well argue 
that many underwriters have proceeded 
from the false premise that all they 
needed to do was to secure premiums 
to cover the all too numerous partial 
losses and the normal run of general 
averages, with some residue for ex- 
penses and underwriting profit. 


Non-War Use of War Risk Premiums 


Indeed in competitive markets—and in 
marked contradistinection to the Amer- 
ican market—many underwriters have 
used war risk premiums, not for the 
purpose for which they are intended but 
rather to bolster inadequate marine 
rates. This competitive condition for- 
tunately is non-existent in the nag ace 
market because of the well-known fact 
that practically the entire war risk writ- 
ings of this market are reinsured with 
the American Cargo War Risk Exchange, 
whose members receive by way of retro- 


cession varying percentage shares of the 
market's composite war risk commit- 
ments. Hence the practice in the Ameri- 


can market is for war risk premiums to 
be disregarded in considering the results 
ot individual accounts or classes of 
yusiness, 

Successive reductions in war risk rates 
to their present nominal basis, excepting 
only those provided for voyages involv- 


ing the troubled Middle East, have 
robbed this competitive device of its 
effectiveness. There is no doubt, how- 


ever, but that during the period this 
Practice was effective it contributed 
materially to accelerating the repeated 
reductions in cargo marine rates to their 
present inadequate level. 

On the reverse side of the coin, it 
seems indicated that 1956 will go down 
In underwriting history as the year when 
the pendulum of fortune began to swing 
in the opposite direction, as manifested 
by t he numerous total and major losses, 
highlighted by the total loss of the 
“Andrea Doria.” This unexpected casual- 
ty, which has provided much food for 
underwriting thought, may make neces- 
Sary some revision in the feeling hitherto 
entertained by many underwriters that 


By Frank 
United States Marine Manager, 


the latest in) modern liners 


are “unsinkable.” 


passenger 


Mounting of Costs of Repairs 


The constantly mounting spiral of 
United States, as well as worldwide, 
repair costs remains as perhaps the most 
difficult, problem) which has confronted 
hull underwriters in 1956 and when this 
condition is coupled with delayed repairs 
the difficulties are compounded. During 
the first six months of this year, United 
States repair remained more or 
less static as compared with the last six 
months of 1955, with the exception of 
the Gulf area where there was an in- 
crease of approximately 5%. 

For the last six months of 1956 the 
picture is in marked contrast due (1) 
to higher costs for steel, as an aftermath 
of the steel strike earlier in the year, 
and (2) to new labor contracts having 
been concluded in practically all of the 


costs 


major shipyards, with the contracts re- 
flecting the higher labor costs estab- 
lished in the steel industry. The net 
result has been a further increase in 


repair costs during the last six months 
of 1956 of approximately 10.5% Atlantic, 
8% Pacific, 1.6% Gulf and 89% Great 
Lakes. 

Fortunately, the American market is 
equipped to cope with the perennial 
problem of repair costs, at least as re- 
gards American owned fleets, the means 
employed each time a fleet comes up for 
iy al being to recast statistics on an 
“as if” basis reflecting what the experi- 
ence ge = have been had the current 
cost of repairs, as well as the existing 
rates, been in effect during the entire 
period under review and_ taking into 
account the trend for the renewal policy 
year in arriving at renewal rates. 

A second factor of material assistance 
has been the often referred to facility 
with which the American market has 
been able to reduce to a minimum the 
serious problem of “delayed claims,’ 


Cargo Premium Volume Increases Despite 


Measures Likely To Aid Profit Outlook For 1957 


B. ZELLER 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


which subject seems to furnish a con- 
stant and understandable refrain on the 
part of writers or spokesmen in com- 
peting markets. In simple terms, this 
facility consists of adequate reserves for 
i preponderant majority of claims, such 
reserves being set up at time of loss and 
not when claims are formally presented, 
perhaps years later. Unfortunately, in 
the case of other than American owned 
vessels the American market perforce 
must share the unfortunate position of 
the underwriters in the other markets 
of the world. 
Hull Experience in 1956 


The hull position for 1956 is a study in 
contrasts, a mixture of favorable and 
unfavorable factors, with the year end 
picture being one which affords little 
cause for satisfaction. Speaking for the 


major portion of the market, one must 
look back to the 1951 account for pur- 
poses of comparison, that year being 


the last year during which unfavorable 
results were produced, although it should 
be added that even that year’s under- 
writing account, after a lapse of five 
years, shows a modest credit margin 
between premiums and losses, due to 
savings in estimates. 


On the favorable side, American owned 
tonnage has been gainfully employed, 
values have risen because of the un- 


usual demand for tonnage and attendant 
inflationary tendencies and, additionally, 
the biggest peacetime shipbuilding sched- 
ule in history has been started. While 
these factors add up to an increased 
premium income, only a portion of which 
will be realized in the 1956 underwriting 
account, with succeeding accounts being 
the principal beneficiaries, unfortunately 
these advantages are being progressively 
offset to a disturbing extent, by rising 
repair costs. 

Actually, over two billion dollars of 
ship construction has been scheduled 
with backlogs building up in all U. S. 











Career of Frank B. Zeller 


Frank B. Zeller, 
and trends in ocean marine underwriting 
the world, is the U. S. marine manager 
Liverpool & London & Globe 
sritish & Foreign 
Insurance Co. He is also vice 

With his extensive 
of insurance Mr. Zeller 
authorities in the world. 


ranks today as 


Insurance Co., and 
Marine Insurance Co., 
president, 
American company affiliates of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. 
background and 


He is currently president of the 


whose penetrating and understanding analyses of experience 


are studied closely in markets throughout 
of the Royal Insurance Co. and of the 
United States manager of the 
and of the Thames & Mersey Marine 
marine manager and director of the 


vast experience in this important field 
one of the leading marine underwriting 
Board of [ nderwriters 


of New York, immediate past president of the American Institute of Marine Under- 


writers 


and is or has been a chairman of numerous market committees including 


membership on the boards of managers of the American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 


ance Exchange and the hull syndicates. 
A native of New 


York City and now a resident of 


Long Island, 


Plandome, 


Mr. Zeller gained his early experience from 1915 through 1929 under the late John 


E. Hoffman, 
place. 
in the Intelligence 

From 1930 to May 1, 


marine man iger of 


Service in France. 
1939, 


marine manager of the Royal, the Queen and the eave: ark Fire, and as U. 
of the Maritime. 
pool companies and associated insurers 
direction. 


During World War I Mr. Zeller was in the 


Mr. Zeller served as successor to Mr. 


the Royal before the group consolidation ‘took 


Army for two years, serving 
Hoffman as 
S. manager 


In 1939 the United States marine operations of the Royal-Liver- 
were consolidated under Mr. Zeller’s able 


Repair Costs Continue To Mount; More Huge Tankers 


Lower 





FRANK B. ZELLER 
Practically all the 
committed to a replacement 
outstanding example of 
the contemplated building 


shipyards passenger 
lines are 
program, the 
which will be 


by the United States Lines of a sister 
ship to the SS “United States,” which 
risk in due course will furnish a further 


test of world marine insurance capacity 
Development of Huge Tankers 


constant increase in the 
latest delivered one 


There is a 
size of tankers, the 
being the “Universe Leader” of 83,000 
tons deadweight, which arrived at San 
Francisco in mid-November on its maidet 
voyage, on which occasion this writer 
had the opportunity of visiting it. For 
sheer size this tanker, the forerunner ot 
still larger ones, staggers the imagina- 
tion and raises in the underwriting mind 
numerous questions to which only thi 
future holds the answers. 

This tanker development has been ac- 
celerated by the Middle East crisis, 
during the earlier course of which the 
President gave instructions for the in- 
stitution of a program looking to the 
building of a large f 


| 





number of units of 
a size sufficient to enable the Cape route 





to be used in lieu of the Suez route o1 
an economical basis. Added to is is 
an increasing number of ore carriers 
recently delivered or under construction, 


as well as combined oil-ore carriers 

For use mostly in Coastwise or shot 
West Indies voyages a development of 
1956 has been the increasing construction 





of what are known as “roll on—roll off” 
vessels, another version of which are 
known as “trailer ships,” the differen 

being that in the case of the latter the 
trailers are lifted on to the spectally 
constructed ships, instead of rolling on 


and off on their own wheels 


New Propulsion Methods 


As a result of governmental expe 
ments, a new method of propulsion has 
been found for Liberty type ships, the 


first one of which has been 
with a gas turbine which in ¢ wd 
completed a trans-Atlantic voyage de- 
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experts as a_ vibrationless 
journey. The vessel was the 7,210-ton 
Liberty ship “John Sergeant,” said to 
be the first big merchant ship to be 
propelled solely by a gas turbine and to 
use a controllable-pitch propeller. 

This building program augurs well for 
the 1957 underwriting account and suc- 
ceeding years, but unfortunately as re- 
gards the 1956 account, there has been 
a high incidence of total losses, the 
American market having been interested 
in six total losses for the first nine 
months of 1956 of which the “Andrea 
Doria” was the outstanding one, where- 
as in the corresponding period of 1955 
there was but one comparatively minor 
total loss. 

Other 1956 total losses involving Amer- 
ican tonnage have been the “Washington 
Mail” (heavy weather), the “Salem 
Maritime” (explosion) and the “Fairisle” 
(collision). The remaining two were 
foreign flag vessels, the “Dovrefjell” 
(stranded) and the “Tricolor” (fire). As 
reflecting the increased incidence’ of 
other than total losses and the higher 
cost of repairs, there was a very sub- 
stantial percentage increase not only in 
the number of important losses but in 
the aggregate amount involved in their 
settlement. 


scribed by 


Further Erosion in Cargo Rating 


The cargo position for 1956 did not 
attract as much attention as was the 
case with the hull side of the business 
but the fact remains that the slow 
process of erosion and _ deterioration 
which had been manifesting itself over 
the period of the last several years con- 
tinued to be the dominating factor. Ap 
parently there is no limit to the level to 
which rates can sink and underwriting 
seems to proceed on the premise of con 
tinually granting more coverage for less 
rate, with a continuation of the process 
under which underwriters absorb what 
are nothing more or less than “trade 
losses,” with no adequate basis for pre 
mium remuneration. 

Indeed, the whole fallacious theory of 
cargo underwriting seems to be that 
total or major losses can be heavily, if 
not, completely discounted, a condition 
which is not by any means confined to 
the American market. 


“Trade Loss” 


At the moment the question of under 
writers covering against “trade losses 
is a subject for discussion and consid- 
eration in world marine underwriting 
circles, it being generally recognized 
that the occurrence of such losses has 
little element of the fortuitous and that 
for underwriters to assume them is il- 
logical. Aside from that fact and even 
admitting that some premium is. ob- 
tained for their assumption it naturally 
follows that the assured is better able 
to assess their cost than underwriters 
are. 

Hence, the assured naturally is unwill- 
ing to pay for coverage against “trade 
losses” a premium which he may have 
reason to believe will exceed the actual 
losses of that nature. Further, such 
minimized when uninsured 
and magnified when assumed by under- 
writers. 

Whether anything constructive will be 
accomplished looking to the elimination 
or amelioration of this underwriting 
burden is a matter which the future will 
decide and however sympathetic the 
\merican market may be in 


Coverage 


losses are 


bringing 
about the desired results, the legal bar- 
riers which impede concerted action 
with other world markets cannot be 
ignored. 


War Risk Rates in Middle East 


Reverting to the question of cargo 
war risk rates, soon after the unilateral 
action on the part of Egypt in nation- 
alizing the Suez Canal and at a time 
when the possibility of warlike retalia- 
tory measures was the subject of much 
attention in the world press, the com- 
petitive markets of the world, in two 
stages, substantially increased the rates 
to or from Egypt and to and from all 
points via the Suez Canal. 

To the credit of the American market 
which is 


and as evidencing its stability, 
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EUGENE BROKAW RETIRES 


General Adjuster for Fire Companies of 
America Fore Group; Associated 
With Group for 45 Years 
Eugene S. Brokaw, general adjuster 
for the fire companies of the America 
Fore Insurance Group in the home of- 
fice loss department in New York, re- 
tired November 30 after 45 years’ service 

with the group. 

A native of Bound Brook, N. J., Mr. 
Brokaw received his B.S. degree in civil 
engineering from Rutgers University 
where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
After two years of teaching, Mr. Brokaw 
entered insurance in 1910 as an engineer 
with the Middle States Inspection Bu- 
reau. He joined the Continental of the 
America Fore Insurance Group Novem- 
ber 10, 1911 as an inspector. 

In 1912 he was assigned to the engi- 
neering department and in 1917 was ap- 
pointed a New Jersey special agent for 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire. He became 
staff adjuster in charge of New York 
City losses in 1924 and in 1945 was ap- 
pointed assistant general adjuster. He 
was appointed general adjuster in 1954. 

Mr. Brokaw is a member of the Loss 
Executives Association, the Adjusters 
Round Table, the Insurance Society of 
New York and the Blue 


Goose < 


Bopp Special in New York 


For Northern Assurance 
The Northern Assurance and Ameri- 
can Marine & General announce ap- 
pointment as special agent of Richard 
I’. Bopp to assist State Agent Thomas 
W. Posthill in the servicing of New 
York State agents, with the exception 
of the suburban territory of New York 
City. 
Mr. Bopp was educated in the schools 
Hillsdale, Columbia County, N. Y. He 
served for two years with the U. S. 
Coast Guard in the North Atlantic the- 
atre. After his discharge he entered the 
Albany office of an insurance group, and 
two years later became special agent 
for a casualty company. He subsequently 
associated himself with a local agency. 


N. Y. AGENTS’ LEADERS MEET 

Executive Committee Considers Legis- 

lation, 75th Anniversary Convention, 
Assigned Risk Plan Problems 

The executive committee of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents met November 29 at the Hotel 
Tuscany in New York City following 
the annual luncheon of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York. 

Attending the meeting were President 
C. Fred Ritter, Middletown, Executive 
Vice President Craig Thorn, Jr. Hud- 
son; Treasurer Herbert S. Brewer, 
Lockport; State National Director Ar- 
thur L. Schwab, Staten Island; Execu- 
tive Committeemen Robert B. Douglass, 
Potsdam; Arthur F. Blum, Rockaway 
Park, and Richmond E. Thompson, Val- 
ley Stream, and Executive Secretary 
John G. Mayer, Syracuse. 

Mr. Douglass as legislative chairman 
discussed the association proposal and 
reported on the legislative hearing held 
by Superintendent Holz in New York 
and the meeting of the association’s 
legislative committee at Syracuse. 

Herbert H. Hatch, Massena, chairman 
of the 75th Anniversary Committee, re- 
ported on the progress being made in 
preparation of information for the anni- 
versary booklet to be issued at the May 
convention. 

Mr. Thompson reported on meetings 
with the governing committee of the 
Assigned Risk Plan, and Henry Smith, 
representing the governing committee of 
that plan, appeared before the commit- 
tee to discuss the problems being faced 
by the plan in view of the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law. 

Mr. Brewer reported on the meeting 
of the regional vice presidents held in 
Syracuse, which indicated that 29 local 
boards in New York had been active 
during Fire Prevention Week and dur- 
ing which plans were developed for all 
boards to be active in a safety program 
in the near future. 

Mr. Brewer also reported that three 
new local boards had been formed, the 
Livingston County Association, Asso- 
ciated Insurors of Geneva and Ithaca 
Insurance Agents Association. 





a reflection of the market’s organized 
state as regards war risks, there were 
no changes in the rates for shipments 


to or from the Western Hemisphere, 
either as regards Egypt or for transit 
via the Suez Canal until following the 


military events which began in Novem- 
ber and with which all readers are 
familiar. 

The world’s markets have taken sep- 
arate but not uniform action to increase 
rates to and from or through the af- 
fected areas but with the Suez Canal 
blocked for an indefinite period and 
commercial traffic to and from the East- 
ern Mediterranean at a minimum it 
might be considered that the rate in- 
creases are more academic than real. 

Reflecting the extent to which the 
world’s marine underwriters have dis- 
counted the possibility of a general in- 
volvement, world rates fer all other 
voyages remain—at this writing—at the 
nominal level which had existed prior 
to Egypt’s unilateral action and it is 
to be devoutly hoped that the course 
of future events will justify marine un- 
derwriters judgment. 


“Marine Extension” Clauses 


The outstanding technical development 
as regards worldwide cargo business was 
the action taken by the London market 
in amending their “Extended Cover” 
clauses to limit the period after dis- 
charge from the overseas vessel to not 
exceeding 60 days if the goods had not 
reached their destination within that 
period. These amended clauses became 
effective on February 1, 1956 and up to 
the present time most of the national 
markets throughout the world have 
adopted either the London clauses in 
their entirety or clauses of similar effect. 
However, the American market having 
peculiar problems of its own has not yet 
taken any action looking to the amend- 
ment of the “Marine Extension” clauses, 
although the question has been under 


consideration for some time. The Cana- 
dian market being very sensitive to the 
American position and having a close 
affinity with that market also has not 
taken any action. 

Hurricanes remain a perennial threat 


for the American insurance industry as 
a whole, but during 1956 this threat has 
been more potential than actual, and 


the only “ladies” who have made notice- 
able visitations during this year’s hurri- 
cane season have been “Betsy” and 
“Flossie,” for which fact the industry 
has been duly grateful.’ 


Shore Cover Losses in Puerto Rico 


In recent years areas not normally 
exposed to hurricane losses have been 
the victims, and places where they ordi- 
narily are expected have not borne the 
brunt of the losses involved, reference 
being made to Florida and the West 
Indies, notably Puerto Rico. This year, 
however, “Betsy” struck Puerto Rico 
and inflicted heavy damage, borne largely 
by marine underwriters, with particular 
reference to the marine policies existing 
on growing tobacco and shore risks on 
sugar. 

The disposition having been to include 
these shore coverages at constantly de- 
creasing rate levels, reflecting the con- 
tinued absence of hurricane losses, it is 
reasonable to assume that the heavy 
August losses will cause marine under- 
writers to reconsider the abandon with 
which shore risk covers have been in- 
cluded under marine policies. 

Continuing on the subject of Puerto 
Rico, the liberal interpretation of ma- 
rine writing powers by the authorities 
on that island has caused an increasing 
amount of location coverages to be in- 
cluded under marine policies. The cur- 
rent disposition on the part of many 
underwriters is to include a shore risk 
of varying periods during processing 
and/or manufacturing in consideration 
of the payment of a marine premium to 





and from the island which does litile 
more than reflect adequately the water- 
borne hazards involved. 


Cargo Premium Increase in 1956 


As the volume of cargo premium avail- 
able in the American market is so d 
pendent on the foreign trade of the 
United States, it is encouraging to ob- 
serve that both commercial exports and 
imports for 1956 will probably show an 
increase over 1955. There are several 
factors which have contributed to this 
position among which may be mentioned 
the Government’s export program for 
the disposal of surplus commodities 
abroad and, in connection with imports, 
the development of foreign sources of 
ores, by American corporations, for the 
use of the American metallurgical indus- 
tries. 

As regards the first mentioned factor 
it is difficult to ascertain the extent to 
which the American market may have 
benefited through the insurance having 
been placed in this country but there 
is no doubt that the second factor has 
resulted in increased premiums. 

Without the year’s figures being yore 
able, it nevertheless seems probable that 
the total marine cargo premium of the 
American market for 1956 will be some- 
what in excess of that written in 1955, 
which in the light of the constantly re- 
ducing rate level means that a consid- 
erably greater dollar liability has been 
assumed than is reflected in a compari- 
son between the premiums for 1956 and 
1955, all of which should be a warning 
to the underwriting fraternity generally 
that the inevitable day of reckoning is 
drawing closer. 





Rates Inadequate From 
Long-Range View 


There probably will be no disagree- 
ment with the statement that the es- 
sence of good marine underwriting con- 
sists of the courage to say “no” and 
the cultivated ability to know when that 
two letter word should be used. Unfor- 
tunately, there are all too few under- 
writers on the worldwide scene who 
possess these two qualifications. Taking 
the short range point of view, applied 
retrospectively to the past few years, it 
must be admitted that reckless or unin- 
formed underwriting seemingly has paid 
dividends automatically, given the com- 
parative absence for such a protracted 
period of time of total losses and_bol- 
stered by the misuse of war premiums 
to support inadequate marine premiums. 

Conversely, taking the long range 
point of view, it seems clear that in due 
course the inadequacy of the current 
level of rates, both hull and cargo, will 
become eee tm apparent and bear 
so heavily on that most sensitive “pocket- 
book nerve” as to cause the inevitable 
corrective pressures to manifest them- 
selves and be applied. When this state 
of affairs arises, if history repeats itself, 
the chief offenders of the past will be 
the most conservative elements in the 
business. 


1956 Results and 1957 Outlook 


While prophesy, in the absence of 
year-end figures, is risky, it is reason- 
ably safe to predict that the American 
market marine results for 1956 will 
range from comparatively modest under- 
writing profits to underwriting losses of 
varying percentages, the extent of which, 
both as to profits and losses, being de- 
pendent to a large degree on the impor- 
tant factor of expense ratio, which for 
successful marine operations, in the race 
of competition with a low acquisiiion 
cost London market, particularly Llovd’s, 
must be kept as low as possible. : 

Looking to 1957, in the view of this 
writer, the position is not as dark as 
the experiences of 1956 might seem to 
portend. The worst might be considered 
as having happened and with the “pen- 
dulum” having made its delayed s\ ing 
in the opposite direction it seems ea- 
sonable to assume that the fruits ot 
adversity and the corrective pressures 
which inevitably will be applied will 
bring about a gradual return to normal 
and reasonable profit expectancy, some 
small measure of which mz iy be realized 
in the year to come. 
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U. S. Navy Photograph— 
Courtesy Capt. Fred A. Davisson, 
Navy Hurricane Central, Miami, Fla. 


Radar picture of Hurricane Betsy. The 
center or “eye” appears as a_ small 
doughnut-shaped circle on the right, 
238 statute miles from Opalocka, Fila., 
at 5:31 a.m., August 15, 1956. The initial 
identification of the eye circulation was 
made at 293 miles and was lost 26 hours 
later at 270 miles. 


Part 1 
The 1956 Hurricane Season 


The hurricane season of 1956 was 
comparatively mild, only eight tropical 
storms developing compared to an aver- 
age of ten per year during the past two 
decades. Four of the storms attained 
hurricane intensity. In only two of the 
past 15 years have tropical storms been 
so few. Two reached the coastline of 
the United States, which is the smallest 
number during the same period except 
in 1951 and 1952 when only one storm 
affected the U. S. The 1956 season was 
also mild from the standpoint of tropical 
storm intensity. One of the hurricanes 
was of hurricane intensity for only a 
few hours and none could be classified 
as severe (120 to 150 knots sustained 
wind). 

The tropical storm of June 12-14 was 
the second tropical storm to occur in 
June in the last ten years. A barometric 
depression formed in the Bay of Cam- 
peche on the twelfth, moved northward 
acquiring storm intensity and the center 
crossed the coastline of Louisiana a 
short distance west of Grand Isle during 
the late forenoon of the thirteenth at- 
tended by heavy rains and maximum 
winds of 55 to 60 mph and moderately 
high tides. Total damage was estimated 
at $50,000 and four persons were killed. 

A weak tropical depression (winds less 
than 40 mph) moved inland from the 
Guif of Mexico late on July 6 more or 
less unnoticed since it was attended by 
little wind. However, heavy rains oc- 
curred in portions of southern Alabama 
and flood damage to property, crops and 
livestock exceeded $500,000. This dis- 
turbance has not been included in the 
tropical storm table of 1956. 

Hfurricane Anna, July 25-26, which at- 
tained hurricane intensity for only a 
few hours before crossing the coastline, 
moved inland on July 26 south of Tam- 
Pico, Mexico, and in the same general 
area which was struck by three hurri- 
canes in 1955 culminating in a major 
disaster. Damage in connection with this 
hurricane was moderate. 


Hurricane Betsy Causes Damage 


Hurricane Betsy, August 9-19, was the 
only tropical storm of 1956 to develop 
east of Longitude 70°. It was first noted 
some 800 miles east of the Antilles on 
the ninth and was tracked through the 
French West Indies—specifically in the 
Vicinity of Guadeloupe—on the eleventh. 








Only Eight Storms In 1956 With Damage Of About $60,000,000; 





Fine Progress In Tracking By Planes And Radar; 


$100,000,000 Annual Property Loss Foreseen 


By Gorpon E. DuNN 


Meteorologist in Charge, Weather Bureau Office, Miami, Fla 


Betsy passed over Puerto Rico on the 
forenoon of the twelfth, causing damage 
to the extent of $25,500,000 and killing 
nine persons. It continued northwest- 
ward threatening Florida for about 12 
hours with the center passing almost 
directly over San Salvador in the Ba- 
hamas. However, it began to recurve 
on August 14 and passed between Cape 
Hatteras and Bermuda on the night of 
the sixteenth. Total damage in the 
French West Indies, Puerto Rico and 
the Bahamas was around $35,600,000 with 
40 persons killed. 

The storm did not increase in size 
and intensity in accordance with statis- 
tical expectancy and it is doubtful if 
sustained winds exceeded 100 mph at 
any time although there were gusts of 
120 to 125 mph. 

Tropical storm Carla, September 5-11, 
formed between Cuba and the Bahamas 
on September 5 and _ reached storm 
intensity (40 mph) late on the seventh. 
It moved northeastward between Cape 
Hatteras and Bermuda and never reach- 
ed hurricane intensity. Indeed it may 
never have been a true tropical storm 
but rather partially tropical and partly 
extra-tropical. 

Tropical storm Dora, September 10-12, 
had a brief history in the Bay of Cam- 
peche but moved inland near Tuxpam, 
Mexico, before it had time to reach 
hurricane intensity. However, deaths 
reached 27 due to drownings and a bus 
accident caused by the storm. 

Tropical storm Ethel, September 11-13. 
developed in much the same area and 
manner as Carla and flared briefly to 
near hurricane intensity on the after- 
noon of the twelfth. However, cold air 
soon entered the circulation and_ the 
storm promptly weakened. 


Flossy Brings Losses and Benefits 


Hurricane Flossy, September 21-30. 
The origin of this storm is rather ob- 
scure. The original impulse may have 
moved across Central America from the 
Pacific or from the extreme western 
Caribbean. At any rate, the circulation 
became definite over the Yucatan pen- 
insula and intensified gradually while 
moving northward over the Gulf of 
Mexico. The tropical storm reached 
hurricane force during the forenoon of 
the twenty-third when the center was 
some 125 miles from the southeastern 
Louisiana coast. 

The center passed over the Mississippi 
Delta near Pilottown southeast of New 
Orleans early on September 24 and ap- 
parently it was here that the storm 
reached greatest intensity, Burrwood 
reporting a maximum wind of 84 mph. 
After passing over the delta section, 
it moved inland again during the late 
afternoon over Fort Walton, Fla., with 
winds near but slightly under hurricane 
force. This was the first tropical storm 
to affect any portion of Florida since 
1953. 

Total damage in the states of Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi 
was estimated at $20,664,500 of which 
Zecause of the 


$11,754,000 was to crops. 


prevailing drouthy conditions, the rain- 
fall was exceedingly beneficial in Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas and Virginia and, 
probably in the southeast as a whole, 
the benefits from this hurricane were 
equal to the property losses. There were 
15 deaths in connection with this storm. 

Hurricane Greta, October 30-Novem- 
ber 6, developed from a tropical depres- 
sion which moved out of the Caribbean 
across the eastern tip of Cuba and the 
eastern Bahamas gradually intensifying. 





GORDON E. DUNN 


It then made a loop northeast of the 
3Jahamas, moved southeastward for 
awhile, increased to hurricane intensity 
and then recurved northeastward through 
the middle Atlantic. 

3riefly on November 5 the winds may 
have increased to 120 mph or more. 
There was some damage estimated at 
$1,270,605 from high tides and_ swells 
on the east Florida coast, and on the 
north coasts of Hispaniola, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgins amounting to one to 
two million dollars. 

Including a tropical depression in early 
July, damage in the U. S. in 1956 from 
tropical storms totaled about $22,488,105 
with 19 killed. Outside continental U. S., 
in the Caribbean and Mexico, damage 
was $37,655,000 with 67 fatalities. A large 
portion of the damage occurred in 
Puerto Rico and the heaviest loss of 
life was in the French West Indies. 


Hurricane Variations 


The causes of the variation in hurri- 
cane frequency and intensity from year 
to year are not definitely known but are 
believed to be associated with changes 
in the general circulation of the at- 
mosphere. The circulation over the 
North Atlantic Ocean in 1956 differed 
radically from that of 1954 and 1955 






and indeed from most of the years since 
the early 1930's. 

In 1954 and 1955, the westerlies were 
far north of their normal position and 
over most of 1956 (late June through 
mid-September) were far south of their 
normal location. 

According to Jerome Namias, chief of 
the Weather Bureau’s Extended Fore- 
cast Section, fast westerlies—the speed 
of the westerlies is usually above nor- 
mal when far south—inhibit the deploy- 
ment of deep cool polar air masses into 
the tropics, which, according to Namias, 
must be prolonged and persistent to 
provide a favorable upper air climate 
for hurricane genesis. 

Usually low latitude westerlies in the 
Atlantic contract the area of deep east 
erlies which are one of the essential 
requirements, it is believed, for hurricane 
formation. This situation also tends to 
shunt any hurricanes which do form 
away from the North Atlantic and Mid- 
dle Atlantic coasts. At the same time, 
even though the over-all hurricane fre- 
quency decreases, hurricane activity in 
creases somewhat over the Gulf of 
Mexico, Florida and the Caribbean 

The reality of hurricane cycles is con 
troversial. There appears to be 
evidence for a vague 40-year cycle in 
hurricane incidence in New England and 
in Texas. There is greater consistenc: 
in hurricane frequency in Florida al 
though currently that area is enjoyine 
subnormal hurricane activity. This year 
(1956), perhaps may be considered as 
lending some support to the forecast 
of Dr. Hurd Willett of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology that the 
trend in New England is toward de 
creasing hurricane frequency and in the 
West Gulf area toward increasing inci 
dence of tropical storms. Dr. Willett 
wrote “A Study of the Tropical Hurri 
cane Along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
of the United States” for Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference, New York City 
in 1955. 

However, it might be well to keep in 
mind that hurricane cycles at best are 
very indefinite and subject to marked 
short term variations from the long 
range trend. 


some 


Part 2 


Tracking Hurricanes 


The greatest single new tracking aid 
developed during the past two decades 
has been aircraft reconnaissance. After 
the first advisory, most ships head on 
a course which will enable them to avoid 
the hurricane, and if the forecast path 
is correct, very few ship reports will be 
received from the immediate storm area 
thereafter. Therefore, almost complete 
reliance must be placed on aircraft ob- 
servations for location and intensity. 

The first flight into a hurricane was 
made by Col. Joseph B. Duckworth of 
the U. S. Air Force off Galveston, Tex., 
on July 27, 1943. As the single-engined 
plane flew into the main portion of the 
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E. MeDowell 


Executive Vice President Of Three Leading American Ocean 


Marine Insurance Organizations 


Program Of Worldwide Activities. 


By Epwin 
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The business of 
market 
foreign 


insurance always been de- 
commerce and from 
Nevertheless the 


international 


rived from 


shipping of all flags. 


market’s participation in 


activities associated with insurance has 
increased tremendously during the last 
two decades. This has coincided with 
the development of the United States 
into a leading power in world affairs. 
And as world trade grew rapidly, the 
American marine insurance market has 
accepted expanded responsibilities and 
opportunities with confidence and = en- 
thusiasm. 

President Owen E. Barker of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 


writers, speaking at the annual dinners 
of the Institute in 1955 and 1956, has 
emphasized the continuing extension of 
underwriting activities into the great 
international market. This broadening 
of horizons follows steady development 
of American marine insurance into a 
huge national market in the last quar- 
ter of a century. To meet demands of 
constantly expanding world trade and 
extension of American business inter- 
throughout the world, said Mr. 
Barker, who is president of Appleton 
& Cox, Inc. of New York, is a constant 
challenge to the ocean marine insurance 
leaders. 


ests 


Three Important Marine Organizations 


Not associated directly with marine 
underwriting are three importé int insur- 
ance organizations whose functions deal 
with market-wide interests in casualties 
and with international coopera- 
tion, and with state and Federal affairs. 
These organizations are the American 
institute of Marine Underwriters, the 
Board of Underwriters of New York, 
and the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States. 

The Board of Underwriters of New 
York is a trade association organized 
in 1820. It is comprised of domestic 
marine insurance companies and compa- 
nies admitted to transact business in 
any state of the United States. The 
Board handles loss and casualty matters 
on behalf of its members, maintains 
correspondents throughout the world 
who advise the board of shipping in- 
telligence and report of maritime casu- 
alties which may be of interest to 
American underwriters. The average 
adjustment work of the board is impor- 
tant. Also the board nominates two 
members to the New York Commis- 
sioners of Pilots. 

The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters is a trade association com- 
prised of the same membership generally 
as the board and is the over-all trade 
association of the American marine in- 
surance market. It represents the mar- 
ket in connection with the International 
Chamber of Commerce, International 


le sses, 


Union of Marine Insurance, relations 
with carriers and banks, analysis of 
torms and cl: iuses, rec commend: tions on 


Cargo Loss Prevention, and similar sub- 
jects of information and interest to un- 
derwriters. 

The Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States is com- 
prised only of domestic insurance com- 
panies, Its main activity is relations 
with State and Federal Governments 


American marine 


N. EsGer 


and other matters of con- 
marine underwriters. 


on legislative 
cern to American 


Driver Secretary for Many Years 


For many years the affairs of these 
three organizations were handled ca- 
pably by E. G. Driver in his capacity 
as secretary. Mr. Driver, whose skill 
and high reputation were fully recog- 
nized, is a native of England. He joined 
the National Board of Marine Under- 


writers in 1921. The National Board 
merged with the Board of Underwriters 
that year, and Mr. Driver became sec re- 
tary in 1939 after the death of Benjamin 
Merklen. 

The growth in the insurance market’s 
activities and the rapidly rising demands 
upon the energies and time of the mar- 
ket’s leaders brought an awareness of 
the need to place more responsibility 
on the leadership of the three organi- 
zations. The growing importance of re- 
lations with the International Union of 
Marine Insurance and the International 
Chamber of Commerce increased the 
need. The Union had been reorganized 
following World War IT, and the Amer- 
ican market, which had been largely an 
observer before the war, became an ac- 
tive member through the Institute and 
has steadily extended its participation. 

McDowell Directs Broad Program 

When Mr. Driver retired in 1952, it 
was then decided to create the post of 
executive vice president in each of the 
three organizations. Named to fill the 
post was Carl Elliott McDowell of Stan- 
ford, Calif. Mr. McDowell’s entire life, 
from the age of 16 vears, has been inti- 
mately identified with ships and the sea. 
Since 1952 he has been directing and 
implementing a _ consciously developed 
program of the American marine insur- 
ance market to broaden relations with 
markets of other nations and to enlarge 
its international activities generally. 

For several years, for example, the 
American market has sought removal of 
obstacles to freedom of exporters and 


importers in this country buying their 
marine insurance in any market they 
wish, instead of running into restric- 


tions, developed by law or decree, which 
have come into being in numerous coun- 


tries. The market has also emphasized 
the desirability of Americans insuring 
with American underwriters. John. T. 


Byrne of Talbot, Bird & Co. has long 
been a leading spokesman of the Amer- 
ican market for the unabridged rights of 
placing insurance. Mr. McDowell and 
his staff carry out much of this work 
with international organizations, includ- 
ine the United Nations. 

The executive vice president of 
Institute, Board and Association is schol- 
arly, highly intellectual, fully experi- 
enced in many aspects of shipping, and 
a hard worker. He is devoted to the 
maritime world and finds ocean marine 
insurance a proper outlet for his en- 
thusiasm. 


the 


Improved Public Relations 


From the standpoint of the press in 
the United States—insurance, shipping 
and general—one of Mr. McDowell’s 


major contributions has been expansion 
of public relations so that readers out- 
the relatively narrow confines of 
the ocean marine markets may know far 
more about what is going on in this im- 


side 








Carries Out Expanded 


CARL 


McDOWELL 


seehlgg 2 segment of the insurance indus- 
try. Good staff assistance in this ef- 
fort leads to highly constructive results. 
Just to cite an example. In years past 
when the important International Union 
of Marine Insurance held its annual 
conferences in various places in Eu- 
rope, practically no news concerning the 
important discussions and decisions by 
world leaders reached interested people 
in the United States until American 
observers and members of American 
delegations eventually returned to New 
York, or until copies of European pub- 
lications arrived in this country by mail. 
The interval of time was undesirable. 
Now the American press gets a com- 
plete account of a Union meeting within 
three or four days of the conclusion of 


the conference. Mr. McDowell attends 
Union meetings as a representative of 
the Institute. He prepares a compre- 
hensive article on the discussions and 
papers, and either returns directly to 
New York with the review or airmails 
it immediately. In either event, the 
story is received in New York and 


promptly transcribed at the Institute at 
99 John Street and distributed to the 
press. This activity is of real value to 
the American market and expands both 
knowledge and prestige of the Interna- 
tional Union beyond strictly ocean ma- 
rine insurance circles. 


McDowell Was Professor at Stanford 


Prior to being invited to assume his 
post in New York, Mr. McDowell served 


for nearly five years as an associate 
professor of foreign trade and _ trans- 
portation at the Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business at Stan- 


ford, Calif. Before and after World 
War II he had been associated with a 
leading Pacific Coast lumber and steam- 
ship corporation, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
While teaching at Stanford, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell served the National Security 
Resources Board in Washington, D. C., 
as general secretary of the Sea Trans- 
port Mobiiization Survey. He carried 
on this additional work during vaca- 
tions and on quick trips back and forth 
from the Pacific Coast by air. His other 
experience during this time included 
posts as special assistant or consultant 
to the Under-Secretary of Commerce 





(for transportation) in the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, as well as for 
Maritime Administrators Fleming, Coch- 
rane and Gatov. 


Author of “Ocean Transportation” 


Mr. McDowell is also an author. I[n 
collaboration with Helen Gibbs and spe- 
cialists in the shipping industry, he 
produced the widely known book “Ocean 
Transportation,” published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Publishing Co., Inc. It 
is the only current volume on this sul)- 
ject and is used extensively in the edu- 
cational field in the United States and 
abroad. While there are many books 
devoted to single phases of the shipping 
industry, there is no other volume as 
comprehensive as McDowell’s. 

Mr. McDowell has long been inter- 
ested in YMCA work for merchant sea- 
men. He first served in the Embarcadero 
YMCA in San Francisco and currently 
is a director of Seamen’s House YMCA 
on West 20th Street in New York. Two 
years ago he was asked to serve as 
president of the National Council of 
Seamen’s Agencies, which is sponsored 


by some 70 agencies offering shore- 
side services in the United States and 
Canada to seamen of all nations. He is 


presently serving a second term as pres 
ident. 

Carl McDowell is the youngest cf 
three sons. His father and mother, Joln 
Ezra and Alice Nagel McDowell, met at 
Stanford University. Their classes were 
700 and ’07 respectively. His father 
became assistant registrar of the Univer 


sity after graduating, and Carl derived 
his middle name from the then regis- 
trar, Dr. Orin L. Elliott. Subsequently 
John Ezra, as he was known to thou 
sands of Stanford alumni, became de: un 
of men, academic secretary of the uni 
versity, and for 25 years secretary of 


the alumni association. He passed away 
in 1936. Mrs. McDowell still lives on 
the Stanford campus, 

Carl’s two brothers live in California. 
The older, Edgar, is first assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the Southern Pacific 
Company at San Francisco, and Jack is 
a labor relations counsel in Los Angeles 


Went Round the World at 16 


Carl developed an early and intense 
interest in ships and the sea. In_ his 
freshman year at Stanford, at the age of 
16, he left school to work his way 
ese ship across the Pacific. From 
Manila he continued westward, remain 
ing three months in the Malay States, 


and then visited Ceylon, Egypt, the east- 
ern Mediterranean countries, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and several European countries 
before returning to school. 

Two years later his eyes again turned 
seaward and he set off around thie 
world, working his way as a cadet on 
the Dollar Line’s “President Polk,” with 
letters of introduction to U. S. trade 
commissioners and chambers of com- 
merce at every port. These voyages were 
really on-the-job training that led him 
into the Graduate School of Business to 
work for two years toward a Master's 
degree in Business Administration. He 
concentrated on international trade al 
transportation, under the supervision © 
Eliot G. Mears, whose place on the fac- 
ulty he eventually took in 1947. 


Guided by C. L. Wheeler 


After graduating in 1933, he took a 
position as assistant to Charles L. 
Wheeler, then vice president and get 
eral manager of McCormick Steamship 
Co. Carl and his wife spent more than 
a year traveling on the company’s ships 
along the Pacific and Atlantic Coast 
through the Caribbean and down the 
ast coast of South America, and study- 
ing all of the economic factors that 
would determine the future prospects ©! 
these operations. 

Later, when Mr. Wheeler became ex 
ecutive vice president of Pope & Talbot, 
which controlled all of the McCormic 
shipping and lumber and timber oper: 
tions, he continued to guide and trai! 
McDowell. Mr. Wheeler at one time 
served as president of Rotary Interna- 
tional and was active in many civic an 
national affairs. His impression on Mc- 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Don’t open until Christmas! 


The mountains in the Philippines north of Manila are a 
mile high — the roads, rough! Monsoon rains cut visi- 
bility to only a few feet. 

An American salesman, with 300 miles to drive before 
nightfall, grazed a native cart. He was jailed. It hap- 
pened on December 23. 

His frantic wire to the nearest office of his insurance 
company came when transportation was already over- 
booked by holiday travelers. An agent chartered a pri- 
vate plane, flew up, settled the claim on the spot. Happy 
ending—the salesman was home in Manila for Christmas! 

Fortunately, his company — a large American concern 
— relies on American insurance obtained through Ameri- 
can International Underwriters. AIU delivers typical 
American service—prompt, efficient, friendly—just about 
anywhere on earth. 

This is especially important nowadays. Private U. S. 
investments abroad have increased 414-billion dollars 
in the last three years alone. They now total nearly 
18%4-billion. 


WORLD 
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* 
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Every American business community offers opportuni- 
ties to insure the overseas risks implicit in such great 
enterprise. An alert 2% of American insurance producers 
are now writing almost all such coverage sold in the 
United States. 

The business is there — with millions in commissions. 
You now have the chance to insure clients completely — 
on risks abroad as well as at home, and on risks of almost 
any type. 

Foreign coverage is easy to sell and it is easy to write. 
You just bring to AIU specialists the same kind of in- 
formation as for domestic risks. 


AIU terms and language are American. Claims are 
handled on the spot, paid in the same currency as pre- 
miums — including U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 


Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU — and AIU is your ex- 
pert. For full information and literature, write to Dept. 
F of the AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


New York Boston Washington Detroit Chicago New Orleans 
Dallas Houston Denver San Francisco Los Angeles _ Seattle 
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1957 National Meeting In New York 


By Eucene A. 


Eugene A. Toale, manager in New York 
City for the Security-Connecticut Compa- 
nies, and well-known throughout the coun- 


try as director of education for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
prior to joining the Security, served as 


publicity chairman of the New York Chap- 
ter of CPCU this year. Ile is a past presi- 
dent of the local chapter and long active in 


this educational organization. 


For the first time in its history, the 
Society of Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting in the City of New York on 
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EUGENE A. TOALE 


Waldorf 


affair is 


October 1-3 at the Astoria 
Hotel. 


consistently, in = both 


ry"y 1 m 4 
This annual growing 


size and. stature, 


each passing year. It is expected 
that the New 
others in attendance, bringing together 
five hundred CPCUs and 


with 
York meeting will top all 
approximately 


their wives 


The meeting will open with a recep- 
tion, attended by all registrants, for the 
new 1957 designees and close with the 


mary dinner-dance on Thursday 
evening, October 3. 

In between these two affairs, there will 
be a full schedule of educational sem- 
inars and social activity. Although the 
program, at this time, is not sufficiently 
developed to announce details, it can be 
safely said that the customary high level 
“business” sessions will be, at 
maintained, and = probably | sur- 
passed. Those preparing the social activ- 
ities have a new problem. In New York 
City, theirs is not a problem of selection 
- creation, | one of carefully sifting 


cust 


ot the 
least, 


but 
the available forms of entertainment and 
settling upon the best of an exception- 
uly wide choice 
Seminar Programs Committee 
President-elect M. L. Landis of Ohio 


has placed the development of the sem- 


Toate, CPCU 


inar programs under the guidance of 
Henry K. Duke of Cumberland, Md., as 
chairman, assisted by Ben G. Sager of 
Cleveland and Garret W. Roerink of 
Newark, N. J. as assistant chairman. 
\lso on the committee are Alice M. 
Chellberg of Chicago, E. Kenwood Haw- 
ley of New York, James E. Hassinger, 
Jr. of New Orleans, Ingolf E. H. Otto 
of Kansas City and John B. Walker of 
New York. This committee has already 
met and is well on its way to the de- 
velopment of presentations which it feels 
will be of general interest to CPCUs in 
attendance and of value to the insurance 
industry as a whole. 


(Continued on Page 8&8) 
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1956 Eastern Institute Successful 
By Georce J. Guess, Jr., CPCU 


George J. Guess, Jr., manager of the 
personal accounts department of Griswold 
and Co., Inc., well known insurance broker- 
age firm in New York City, is first vice 
president of the New York Chapter of 
CECY. 


“How Important Are Foreign Markets 
to the Insurance Industry?” 
This 


from just about every viewpoint by 41 


American 


challenging theme was explored 
CPCU members, under the sponsorship 
of the Connecticut, New Jersey and New 


York Chapters, on the campus of the 
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Here is one policy which you can quote on in seconds 
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. . . one to report, bill, renew, deliver, file and report 


losses under—instead of several. 


Are you fully aware of the advantage to you and to 


your clients of the all-in-one Homeowners Policy? 


Do you know that in addition to offering all the 


necessary coverages, the combination results in im- 


portant savings to you as well as to your clients? 


The Agency System... 


An American Tradition 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


ST. PAUL MERCURY 
INSURANCE CO. 


ST. PAUL MERCURY 
INDEMNITY CO. 
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HOME OFFICE: 111 West Fifth Street, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


EASTERN DEPT. 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. Bost 


NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 
10 Post Office Square 


9 M h Ty 
’ 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6 








University of Connecticut, at Storrs, 
Conn. 

Seminar discussions do not lend them- 
selves to large groups; hence, as in past 
While 
the registrants are primarily from the 
eastern states, the topic and the impos- 


Institutes, registration is limited. 


ing list of guest speakers drew partici- 


pants from as far away as Oklahoma. 
An aifair of this type is not to be con- 
Spartan sim- 
plicity, informality in dress, and hard 
thinking are the order of the day. 


On the first two days (June 5, 6) ses- 


fused with a convention. 


sions commenced at 8:30 A.M. and were 





Matar 


GEORGE J. GUESS, JR. 


suspended at 4:00 P.M. After a break 
for dinner, mental gymnastics would re- 
sume in the form of guided “bull ses- 
which lasted until the late hours. 
Institute activities were concluded at a 
special luncheon on the third day, June 
6. 


sions,” 


Well Known Guest Speakers 


Guest speakers, spearheading the dis- 
cussions, were: Derek A. Colls, director, 
Stewart, Smith & Co. Ltd., London, 
England; Jacques V. Papon, C.N.A. 
(Cycle Superior), Paris, France; E. A. G. 
Manton, president, American Interna- 
tional Underwriters; Arne Fougner, 
president, Christiania General Insurance 
Corporation of New York; Anthony 
Christian, vice president, Stewart, Smith 
& Co., Inc. (New York); Alan S. Quaif, 
A.C. LI., chief underwriter, City General 
Insurance Company, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land; Charles J. Haugh, vice president, 
the Travelers. 

Also John A. Diemand, Jr., vice presi- 
North America Companies; R. 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


be 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


w 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


Ww 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


he 


nw 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1A74 


Ww 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


vw 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, II] 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontano 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St, San Francisco 4, Calif 
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Greater Agency Service, Savings and Sales 


Through Modern Installment Merchandising 


More and more everyday the insurance 
went is finding that he is in direct com- 
petition with the sellers of all other 
commodities for the limited consumer 
dollar. Almost without exception his 
competitors’ products are available to the 
consumer on a_time-sales basis The 
gent is learning that to compete he too 
must offer his product—quality insurance 
and the service that goes with it—on a 
monthly basis. 

The widespread acceptance of install- 
ment buying during the past decade is 
evidenced by the increase in outstanding 
installment credit alone from $2!4 billion 
to almost $31 billion. During the same 
period the public bought goods and 
services on time worth $239 billion and 


repaid $213 billion. Defaults and losses 





Fabian Bachrach 
W. E. UNZICKER 


were negligible. There is no clearer 
proof that buyers are both willing and 
able to pay for the convenience of 
monthly payments. 

Consumer credit has become a vital 
part of our economy today. People not 
only prefer, but expect to be able to 
pay for their purchases on a monthly 
A good example of this can be 
found in the television industry. This 
industry is only ten years old, yet there 
are more than 38 million sets in use. This 
has been made possible almost entirely 
through time sales. 

Until the formation of Afco, the fire 
and casualty industry was about the last 
large business without a satisfactory pro- 
gram for making its product available 
on a monthly basis. In a little more than 
two years, Afco has won wide accept- 
ance by the industry, and today more 
than 340 fire and casualty companies, 
representing the major segment of the 
industry, have subscribed to its premium 
budget facilities. 


basis. 


Complete Budget Facilities 


\fco is in business to serve the inde- 
pendent agent—by providing him with 
economically sound and complete budget 
facilities. Experience has shown that the 
public is not so much concerned with 
te total cost as it is in the amount of 
the monthly payment. The opportunity 
to buy insurance on a_ pay-as-you-go 
plan, is right in line with today’s buying 
habits. 

The agent wages a constant battle to 


By W. E. Unzicker 
President, Afco 


close the gap between selling a_ policy 
and collecting for it. He knows that it 
is sound business to collect in as short 
a time as possible. 

You don’t have to be in business long 
before you realize that when an insured 
doesn’t pay, it is not necessarily an indi- 
cation that he has no money. It is be- 
cause his other creditors—the bank that 
holds the mortgage on his home, the 
corner butcher, the milkman, his auto 
and appliance dealer—have “sold” him 
the idea of paying them first on a regu- 
lar monthly basis. So your share of his 
money, which rightfully belongs to you, 
is paid to others first. 


Company Plans 


Agents are fast learning that company 


installment payment plans are not the 
answer, for they mean loss of commis- 
sion in addition to being inadequate, 
costly and cumbersome, It is a well- 
known fact that these plans are causing 
producers financial losses that they can 
never again recover. 

Under these plans, agents are forced 
to receive commissions only on the col- 
lectible balance, thereby actually reduc- 
ing annual income. About 70% of the 
average producer’s fire premiums consist 
of term policies. His expenses and oper- 
ating costs are geared to_prepaid pre- 
miums and the retention of full commis- 
sion on such premiums. 

Under company plans his work load 
for handling one five-year policy is in- 
creased many times over that of a cash 
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financial strength 


The very foundation upon which insurance security 


stands is Financial Strength. 


The underwriting company 


must maintain at all times adequate resources to meet 


every obligation promptly and in keeping with the letter 


and spirit of its contract. 


An unimpeachable record of fulfilling this trust is one 


of the strongest components in our policy of Endorsing the 


Local Agent by Acts and Services. 


Each conflagration, each business depression that has 


occurred during our operation in the United States. rang- 


ing from 36 years for our youngest company to 103 years 


for the oldest. has left our companies still providing secure 


protection for the property of our policyholders and still 


meeting every obligation in the finest spirit of Integrity. 


That the Commercial Union-Ocean Group has earned 


and holds a just reputation for Unquestioned Financial 


Strength is proof that our standards are the highest. 


Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 


American Central 
Insurance Company 






ATLANTA 


The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The California Insurance 
Company 


Columbia Casualty 
Company 


HEAD OFFICE * ONE PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


The Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Co. 


The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 


Union Assurance Society 
Limited 








SAN FRANCISCO 








transaction. The agent is compelled to 
make five collections instead of one and 
of necessity must account to his company 
five times as often. This extra work 
means the loss of valuable time which 
could be more profitably employed in the 
development of new business. 

From the point of view of service to 
insureds, these industry plans fai! to 
provide an all-around budget program, 
Such facilities are generally available 
only in fire lines with only limited casu- 
alty facilities. It is not possible under 
company plans to combine all of an 
insured’s fire and casualty coverage 
under a single schedule of payment, as 
can be readily done through Afco, be- 
cause each policy of each company tust 
be separately handled. This results in 
inconvenience to the insured and, again, 
adds greatly to the agent’s paperwork. 
The average insured holds a number of 
diiferent types of policies and through 
\fco these can be packaged. 

Let the Insured Decide 

The service these plans offer is further 
limited by the restriction of installment 
premium payment plans for three and 
five-year policies to an annual hdasis. 
While some insureds may be in a _ posi- 
tion to make annual payments, certainly 
the insureds, who are actually paying the 
agent’s bills, should have the opportunity 
of deciding whether they want to pay 
for their premiums in monthly install- 
ments. The agent who works with in- 
sureds on this basis places himself in a 
position to increase his production and 
get his commission premotlyv, wh'le at 
the same time = substantially reducing 
office overhead. 

Of special importance to agents and 
brokers is Afco’s unique, time-saving 
non-signature program which enables the 
agent to make budget arrangements by 
telephone or a chance meeting in the 
street. The whole transaction can be 
handled in a quick, friendly manner. No 
signature means no delay and_ further 
minimizes sales resistance. This innova- 
ticn immediately proved popular wth 
agents. 

Afco is simple and convenient to use. 
Regardless of whether a fixed or deposit 
premium is involved, the agent makes 
only one brief calculation to determine 
the amount of the down payment and 
each installment. He submits only one 
easily-prepared form, and if Afco’s few 
eligibility requirements are met, his work 
is done. 

He gets his commission just as though 
the insured had paid cash. The insured 
sends all installment payments directly 
to Afco, relieving the agent of the 
burden of collection routine. Afco keeps 
the agent advised of the status of the 
account throughout the term of the bud- 
get agreement. 

(Continued on Page 82) 








W. E. Unzicker 


Born in Cullom, Ill, W. E. Unzicker 
began his career with the South Texas 
Commercial Bank in Houston in 1916. 
Four years later he became associated 
with the Federal Land Bank of Houston 
and remained with the organization until 
1932, when he joined the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as chief accountant. 
He was later named assistant treasurer 
of the RFC. 

During World War II Mr. Unzicker 
was assigned additional duties with RFC 
subsidiaries. He served as treasurer of 
Defense Supplies Corporation; assistant 
treasurer and later treasurer and am ~ 
ber of the board of directors of the U. 
Commercial Company ; and arent 
treasurer and later vice president of the 
War Damage Corporation. 

In September, 1946, he was appointed 
acting controller and assistant controller 
of the RFC. He remained an assistant 
controller of the RFC and vice president 
of the War Damage Corporation until 
1951, when he res igned from both organi- 
zations to assist in the planning and 
formation of Afco Incorporated. ; 

In addition to serving as president of 
Afco, Mr. Unzicker also is president 0! 
AFCO Time Payments, Inc., and the 
Canadian affiliate, CAFO. 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
ls a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was one of the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen always have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 
Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 
School for Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 
The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 











— 


Meet Harold E. Hibler—Manager, Boston Office. A 
native ot Pennsylvania, Hal attended Dickinson College 
and then started his insurance career in 1925 as a claims 
investigator. He joined the Aetna in 1941 as casualty man- 
ager for Minnesota and in 1945 was made casualty manager 
for Detroit. He became manager of the Boston casualty 
department in 1953, and was appointed to his present post 
last July. Hal is happiest when on the run in business, 
assisting Agents with their problems, but for recreation 
prefers the sit-down variety. He relaxes as a coin collector 
and at spectator sports and tournament bridge. 
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Meet David R. Goodell —Supt. of Agencies, Portland, 
Oregon. In his younger days Dave led a strenuous life, 
which well qualifies him for covering Oregon’s 96,699 
square miles. He played college football, was an amateur 
boxer, a seaman on a passenger ship to the Orient, served 
in the Army, and during World War II was in the Marine 
Corps. Today, he limits himself to less rigorous activities 
such as reading history and swimming up to two miles a 
day—at least during the summer months. But his main 
enthusiasm is for his State, its people, and building prosper- 
ous and happy agency relationships. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Clinton £. Allen, President 
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Leadership Needed To Replace Reason 





For Expediency In New Forms, Rating 


Little Difference in Rate Wars of Generation Ago and 
Deviation Wars of Today; If All Companies Join 
in Competition Advantages Will Be Lost and 
American Agency System Disappear 


By H. Eart Munz, CPCU 


President, H. Earl Munz, Inc., 


How long must the insurance industry 
wait for leadership which will substitute 
the rule of reason for expediency in the 
promulgation of new forms and rates for 
property insurance contracts ? 

“Que Sera, Sera” in a popular song, 
expresses the comfortable philosophy of 
what will be, will be. This may be all 
right as far as becoming handsome or 
rich is concerned, but it is a dangerous 
state of mind for those responsible for 
the solvency of insurance carriers, and 











H. Earl Munz Career 


H. Earl Munz, CPCU, 
Paterson, N. J. agency of H. 
Inc., has been a leader in insurance 
agents’ activities for many years and 
possesses one of the best minds in the 
business. His views on the wide range 
of existing insurance problems are stud- 
ied closely and carry weight in insurance 
company circles as well as in agency 
ranks 

Mr. Munz is immediate past chairman 
of the important property insurance 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and also ended his 
term this year as state national director 
of the New Jersey Association. He 
served as president of the New Jersey 
Association in 1949-50. Mr. Munz was 
prominent in formation of the Eastern 
Agents Conference and has served as 
chairman of the EAC and also as chair- 
man of the EAC conference committee, 
which meets with company executive 
representatives of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association to consider agent- 
company relations and problems. He is 
still a member of that committee. 

Following World War I in which he 
served as a pilot in the American Army 
Air Force, Mr. Munz entered insurance 
in 1919 with the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. He left company ranks short- 
ly thereafter and was in the agency 
field in up-state New York until 1922 
when he moved to Paterson and be- 
came an agent there. In 1946 Mr. Munz 
completed his studies leading to receiving 
the designation as Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter. 

When the Munz agency was incorpor- 
ated a few months ago with Mr. Munz 
as president his son, Thomas Earl Munz, 
Was named secretary and Beatrice M. 
McEwan treasurer. Thomas Munz was 
formerly with the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York in Los Angeles and 
Mrs. McEwan has been with the agency 
many years. 


president of the 


Earl Munz, 








Paterson, N. J. 


the maintenance of the American Agency 
System. 

If there is any difference between the 
rate wars of a generation or two ago 
and the deviation wars of the present, i 
consists of semantics. 

Rising Loss Ratios and New Risks 

Companies which owe their allegiance 
and their present growth and stability to 
the American Agency System and the 
rating bureaus to which they belong, 


have suddenly, with utter disregard for 
agent or bure: iu, filed so-called devi- 
ations. Undoubtedly motivated by a de- 


sire for a competitive advantage, they 
have used this age-old rate cutting device 
for a temporary gain. To meet this com- 


petition, other companies have’ been 
stampeded into more and more cover- 
ages, for less and less premium, until 


we now face a rising loss ratio and a 
serious uncertainty in an uncharted sea 
of new risks, many of which were for- 
merly considered uninsurable, but which 
have been cheerfully assumed in the new 
packages. 

With a magnificent disdain for such 
earth movement in the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, the marl beds 
of Mississippi, the drought areas of the 


risks as 


Midwest, the construction of dwellings 
on hillsides, the seepage of water in 
flood areas, the growth of tree roots to 
clog sewer drains, the collapse of cess- 
pools, cisterns or septic tanks, the freez- 
ing of clogged downspouts and a host of 
other claim breeders, the deviators have 
blithely offered the shirts of their stock- 
holders in an underwriting gamble. 
While some companies have attempted 
to discourage deviations, and have ap- 


H. EARL MUNZ 


pealed to State Insurance Departments 
to require proof of adequacy of proposed 
rates, decisions have been made with 
little or no thought of the ultimate effect 
of accepting filings without statistical 
justification. 

Agents Also at Fault 


The insurance companies are not 
wholly at fault. Many of them have tried, 
through the various rating organizations, 
to improve their contracts, and to adjust 
rates, or promulgate new ones, in an 
orderly manner, based on sound under- 
writing practice. That they have been 
forced to compromise, is due, in a very 
large measure, to ihose of their agents 
who regard their own services so lightly, 
that they will accept less commission 
from a specialty company or a deviator, 
to meet price competition. 

It is difficult to understand the reason- 
ing of these agents. In doing business 
with these companies, they forget the 
loyalty owed to the companies which 
have accepted their business, through 
good times and ‘bad, the companies which 


















or ours? 


Fire, Inland & Ocean Marine 
Automobile, Liability 
Compensation, Disability, 
Burglary, Glass. Bonds, 
Water, Boiler & Machinery, 
EXCESS LINES 


In your corner... 


It's downright necessary for fighters to have a good 
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have provided them with a market for 
required by their 


all classes of risks 
clients, and which have been, in turn, 
loyal to their agency forces and to their 
rating organizations. 

Aside from the loyalty angle, these 
agents fail to use their knowledge oi 
ordinary arithmetic. When a company 
cuts the commission on a dwelling policy 
from 30% to 20% in order to offer the 
insured a 20% reduction in premium, tt 
means that for every dollar of present 
premium, the agent will get 17 cents 
instead of 30 cents, and ie company 
will get 68 cents instead of 70 cents. 

The agent has the same ae of oper- 
ation, but with a reduction of 57% in 
his income, it is apparent that he has 
to do over twice as much business as 
before to break even. The company 
which formerly had to pay 52 cents out 
of every dollar for losses, now has to 
pay the same 52 cents out of 8&0 cents, 
but the reduction in cost to the insured 
is at the expense of the agent. 

Agency System Threatened 

If this procedure is proper, then all 
companies will follow suit, and not only 
is the competitive advantage lost, but 
the American Agency System will dis- 
appear. 

There is no excuse for trying to maim- 
tain a status quo in the face of clang- 
ing economic and social conditions. |low- 
ever, that does not mean that everyting 
new is good, or that history and experl- 
ence can be ignored. Some believe that 
insurance can be sold and serviced trom 
a super market, and advocate a similar 
merchandising scheme, where low 
mark-up on a large volume compensates 
for the lower profit per unit. Profes- 
sional services can not be sold on this 
basis, nor can the services of thousands 
of competent insurance agents. 

It is right and proper that there 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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By RicHarp O. ARTHER 


Director, John E. Reid &@ Associates, New York Laboratory 


Few scientific devices used in claims 
work have received as much publicity, 
yet are still so misunderstood by many, 
as the “lie detector.” Nor have many 
investigation devices had the possibility 
for use by insurance companies as has 
the “lie detector.” 

Regardless of what one reads, there 1s 
no trustworthy device which can detect 
lies or truth by the swing of a dial 
needle, the flashing of a light, or the 
ringing of a bell. Nor are there any de- 
vices of any type which can consistently 
detect lies by measuring only one of the 
various physiological changes involved 
when a person does lie. 

There are, however, reliable and valid 
instruments termed “polygraphs” which 
chart several changes. The basic poly- 
graph records changes in a_ person’s 
pulse, blood pressure, and breathing. In 
addition, the Reid Polygraph records 
arm and leg movements and/or ten- 
sions and changes in perspiration. All 
these changes can be interpreted—but 
only by an expert—as indicating either 
truth or falsehood. 

Wider Use by Insurance Companies 


Although one reads most about the 
use of the polygraph by police depart- 
ments and the Federal Government, 
more and more insurance companies are 
using scientific le detection to as- 


now 
sist them. Embezzlements, frauds, in- 
ventory shortages, mysterious disap- 


pearances, and thefts are the most com- 
mon cases referred to John E. Reid & 
Associates. 

\lmost every insurance polygraph test 
is concerned with two issues: guilty 
knowledge and actual participation, That 
is, does the person know who com- 
mitted the act, and, was the person him- 
self involved? Usually these two issues 
are covered along with one or two other 
relevant questions, such as, did the per- 
son lock the safe as he claimed he 
did? Of course, the questions are worded 
to cover whatever the claim man con- 
siders most important, 


Value of Polygraph Use 


accrue when 
polygraph 


Important results will 
the services of a competent 
examiner are utilized by insurance 
claims men and adjusters. The most 
important reasons for using the poly- 
graph are: 

1. Innocence can be much more quick- 
ly proven, and therefore, the innocent 
person sooner freed from suspicion. 
This is undoubtedly the greatest value 
of the technique, and makes one wonder 
how the term “lie detector” was given 
to the polygraph instead of “truth 
prover.” 

For example, on a recent Friday, two 
checks disappeared from the payroll de- 
partment of a large New York firm. The 
checks were cashed that very after- 
noon at a bank about two miles away. 

\ document expert said the check en- 
dorsements were in the handwriting of 
the young woman who was responsible 
for distributing them. Furthermore, the 
woman’s supervisor recalled that he had 
“bawled her out” for taking about 30 
minutes on a 15 minute break that 
Friday afternoon. She claimed she had 
dashed out to do some shopping at a 
nearby store. Also “proving” her guilt 
was the fact that on the previous Wed- 
nesday her husband paid a $500 set- 
tlement in a civil suit. The two stolen 
checks had totaled $551, 


Test Proves Innocence 


Investigators told her 
would admit the theft 


that if she 
and make resti- 


tution there would be no prosecution. 


Disregarding the evidence against her 
and refusing to make restitution, much 
less admit the theft, the gir] maintained 
her innocence. 

She was brought to the Reid labora- 
tory, but the investigators asked the 
examiner only to interrogate her and 
not to bother with any polygraph tests. 
However, she was tested, and the Reid 
Polygraph clearly indicated her inno- 
cence. The investigators called the in- 
strument “the bunk” and said they were 
going to prosecute. The company law- 
yer intervened because of the exami- 


ner’s report. Neverthelss, the woman 
was fired. 
Three weeks later one of the office 


boys was seen slipping a check inside 
his shirt. He was questioned and con- 
fessed this theft as well as the theft 


se of Reid Polygraph By Insurance Companies 


and endorsement of the other two 
checks. 
Ascertaining Deception 

2. Deception on the part of an indi- 
vidual can be much more easily and ac- 
curately ascertained by the polygraph 
than by any other known method. An 
outside auditor discovered there had been 
a systematic embezzlement of funds 
from a certain company. The head 
bookkeeper was suspected, but he 
would make no admission, Basing his 
claim more on a guess than facts, the 
insured wanted $18,000 as a settlement. 
The insurance company refused to pay. 
However, it suggested the bookkeeper 
be tested on the polygraph. 

3efore his first test, the bookkeeper 
confessed to the Reid examiner that he 
had embezzled some $600. He was then 
tested, and gave dramatic responses in- 
dicating he had stolen more than that 
amount. After about five minutes. of 
interrogation, he admitted he had really 
stolen $1,335 over a period of nine years. 
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Further testing clearly indicated he was 
now telling the truth. 

However, the insured refused to ae- 
cept the examiner’s opinion, since he 
was sure the amount embezzled ran well 
over $15,000. He hired a special team 
of auditors. These auditors, after spend- 
ing some five weeks going over the 
books, had the satisfaction of proving 
the Reid examiner had made a mistake 
—the man had not stolen $1,335 as re- 


ported, but $1,340. 
Induces Offenders to Confess 


3. The entire testing procedure has a 
decided psychological effect in inducing 





Richard O. Arther 


Richard O. Arther is director, John 
E. Reid & Associates, 57 West 57th 
Street, New York City, and has been| 
associated with this leading lie de- 
tection organization since his gradu-| 
ation from Michigan State University 
(Police Administration). He received 
his training in lie detection from Mr, 
Reid and served as a staff member at 
the Chicago office for several years 
before coming to New York. | 

Mr. Arther is also on the Police 
Science staff of both Brooklyn Col- 
lege and Seton Hall University. He 
is secretary of the American Acad- 
emy of Polygraph Examiners and is 
the interrogation instructor for the} 
Police Division of the Port of New 
York Authority. 








offenders to confess their crimes. Be- 
tween Thanksgiving and December 20, 
one year, during the night shift, a plas- 
tics factory had seven fires, five of which 
were definitely arson. Local police in- 
vestigators urged both company officials 
and insurance investigators to have the 
14 people who could have set these fires 
take polygraph tests. However, no tests 
were conducted, since those in authority 
didn’t believe in lie detection. 

On December 28, another fire broke 
out. But, unlike the others, this one 
raged out of control—causing  phiysical 
damage of $87,000 and shutting down 
the plant. The next morning polygraph 


tests were started, and before Junch- 
time one of the workers confessed to 
the Reid examiner that he had set all 


eight fires. He admitted this before a 
single test had been run, while tlic ex- 
aminer was giving the pre-test  inter- 
view. Had the polygraph tests been given 
before the destructive fire, the man 
probably would have confessed at that 
time. 


Saves Adjusters’ Time and Effort 


4. When the services of a competent 
polygraph examiner are used, insurance 
claims men and adjusters will save time 
and effort. In August, 1952, an armored 
truck was parked behind a Washington, 
D. C. hotel and the four crewmen leit 
it to go to lunch. When making their 
afternoon deliveries they discovered that 
a bag containing $65,000 in casi was 
missing. About 75 Washington detectives 
and FBI agents were assigned to the 
case. 

Under suspicion were the crewmen 


and two former employes. The latter 
were under arrest. That afternoon John 
Reid flew to Washington with the com- 
pletely portable Reid polygraph. That 


night the first man tested was one 0 
the former employes. 

Following two tests, he confessed to 
the theft and led the investigators to 4 
forest where he had buried the money: 
Thus, within hours after the commis- 
sion of the crime, the $65,000 had been 
recovered. 

5. The polygraph will often uncover 
deliberately “kited” shortages. A com 
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pany caught an employe stealing an item 
worth $2.95. Threatened with criminal 
prosecution, the employe signed a con- 
jession to stealing some $4,600 worth of 
stock 

When the insurance company at- 
tempted to get restitution, the employe 
said the total thefts would not be more 
than $300 in merchandise. Naturally, the 
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Richard O. Arther, author of this article, 






stop at one theft. They keep stealing 


and usually in greater amounts. Use 
now of the Reid polygraph tends to 
weed out that thief. Claims men also 


report that the polygraph serves as an 
active deterrent on other employes in 
the future at those places where some 
employes have taken the test. 

These are the six main reasons why 
more insurance companies are utilizing 









1, 
+e 


maid 


at left, demonstrating use of Reid 


polygraph on a person who has agreed to take the test. 


employer denied using duress. The em- 
ploye was tested on the Reid polygraph 
and found to be telling the truth. The 
employer accepted a check for $300 as 


full settlement of the claim. 


Preventing Future Thefts 
6. Use of the polygraph will help pre- 
vent future thefts. Experience has shown 


that most dishonest employes do not 


the Reid polygraph. There are other 
uses, such as testing a confessed em- 
bezzler to determine the amount and 
location of any hidden assets he might 
be concealing from the investigators. 
Also, in the investigation of personal 
property losses where the circumstances 
are suspicious, and the investigator is 
morally certain that the claim is fraudu- 
lent, nothing is lost by suggesting a Reid 
polygraph test to the insured. This can 
be done under the guise of speeding up 
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the investigation and payment of the 
claim. Many times in cases of this type 
the insured has agreed to testing. Mink 
coats and diamond rings have turned up 
just as mysteriously as they had dis- 
appeared in such cases—before the tests 
were conducted. 


Getting People to Take the Test 


Since no one can be forced to take the 
examination, some insurance men_ be- 
lieve that no one would ever agree to 
take the test. They overlook the proven 
fact that if the instrument is first prop- 
erly explained, the innocent are more 
than glad to take the test so they can 
prove their innocence. The guilty almost 
always agree to the test too, since they 
feel they “must” take it if their pleas 
of innocence are to be believed. 

Many claim men use the following 
technique to have people agree to take 
the polygraph examination: 

Q. You claim you have no knowledge 
of how the merchandise disappeared 
from your truck ? 

A. That’s what I’ve been telling you 
—it must have been taken by someone 
with a skeleton key. 

Q. Are you willing to prove that you 
don’t know anything about this loss? 

A. Sure. 

Q. Well, that’s fine. I’m glad to hear 


OO ee 


you are willing to take a polygraph test 
—that’s what the newspapers call a lie 
detector test. 

A. Say, that’s great! (probably inno- 
cent) or well, ah, yeh, I’ll take it. (Pos- 
sibly lying.) 

If a group of people are to take the 
test, and it appears that only one person 
was involved in the theft, this technique 


can be used when all suspects are as- 
sembled together. Insurance men have 
reported that innocent persons imme- 


diately agree to take tests, and the guilty 
party joins in so as not to be conspicu- 
ous by his refusal. 

Or, the guilty party may think he can 
“beat the machine,” or that the man- 
agement will forget about the tests if 
he shows his “innocence” by agreeing. 
So frequently do guilty subjects agree 
to testing, that it is important to test 
immediately those who are willing be- 
fore any can change their minds. 


Determining Cost 


There is no fixed method of paying 
for the test or for determining the 
charge. Many insurance companies make 
an agreement with the insured before 
the tests that the insured is to pay the 
cost, or that the costs are to be split 
50-50. 

The of the examination 


actual cost 
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varies from case to case. It is dependent 
upon the number of people to be tested, 
where the people are to be tested, the 
issues involved, and the size of the loss. 
Polygraph’s Legal Status 

There is no Federal or state law in 
this country which prohibits the giving 
of polygraph tests. Before any examina- 
tions are conducted, the Reid organiza- 
tion requires that the subject first agrees 
to take the tests. Further, before each 
examination the Reid examiner has the 
person sign a form. This waiver releases 
the insurer, the insured, and anyone 
designated by these two parties, from 
any liability which may result from the 
examination. 

Contrary to popular 
missions and/or 
through the use of 
acceptable in any court. This is. sig- 
nificant, since more than 68% of those 
lying give a full confession to the ex- 
aminers. The opinions per se of the 


belief, any ad- 
gained 
the polygraph are 


confessions 


polygraph examiner are acceptable if 
there is a previously-signed agreement 


and stipulation to that effect. 

Accuracy of Polygraph Technique 

If a typewriter salesman were to be 
asked what the accuracy of a certain 
typewriter is at grammer and _ spelling, 
he would first look at the questioner 
incredulously, then he would have to 
stifle a smile. The salesman knows the 
“accuracy” of any typewriter is com- 
pletely dependent upon the typist. It is 
exactly the same. situation with the 
polygraph—it.is only as reliable and 
valid as the examiner. 

However, insurance men must remem- 
ber that there are few truly competent 
examiners. A prospective user of the 
polygraph should very carefully check 
the qualifications of any examiner he 
intends to employ and make sure he 
belongs to the American Academy of 
Polygraph Examiners. 

The latest estimation of the Reid 
polygraph technique is based upon a 
nine-year study of 12,750 actual case 
subjects. It accords to this technique an 
accuracy of 96%, with a 3% margin of 
indefinite (inconclusive) determinations 
and a 1% margin of maximum possible 
error. In other words, in the examina- 
tion of 190 subjects, the examiner can 
report a definite and accurate diagnosis 
as to the guilt or innocence of 96 of 
these subjects. The actual known error 
at the various Reid laboratories for the 
past nine years 1s less than .0004. 
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Inselman On Suez 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lead to the observation that in a decade 
of more oil requirements from the Mid- 
dle East will probably attain greater and 
greater significance and toward this end 
the Suez Canal, as an important medium 
of transportation, has a vital bearing on 
our global economy. 
Information is brought 
our own country’s oil reserve is esti- 
mated to be nearly one-half used up. 
When one considers that of the num- 
ber of wells drilled in the United States 
during 1955 a large number are said to 


to light that 


GEORGE 


INSELMAN 


producing no oil or gas, it is 
not unlikely that in the distant future 
this country may have to look to other 
sources, including those in the Middle 
East. While sources of production in 
Central and South America may be 
helpful it must be realized that the 
Middle East is particularly noted for the 
voluminous quantity of oil available in 
those lands. 

Altogether, a review of the facts point 


be “dry,” 
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up significantly the importance of main- 
taining the Suez Canal on an interna- 
tional basis to enable a free flow of 
traffic unhindered by nationalistic poli- 
cies and control. 


War Risk Rate Situation 


When the Suez Canal was seized in 
July marine underwriters were not par- 
ticularly alarmed and adopted a_ policy 
of watchful waiting. However, around 
the middle of September, the marine 
underwriters abroad decided to increase 
the war risk rates on shipments moving 
to and from the disturbed area. While 
marine underwriters in this country left 
war risk rates on shipments to or from 
the affected area unchanged, nonetheless, 
they dispensed the seven day binding 
periods at fixed rates to provide greater 
elasticity in the matter of rate adjust- 
ments, if required, by any sudden change 
in the picture. Within the following 
month, and when the situation appeared 
to gain a good degree of balance, marine 
underwriters in this country reinstated 
the seven day forward rate binders on 
shipments involved in connection with 
the affected area without any change in 
rate. 

The subsequent decision of Britain and 
France to occupy the Suez Canal by 
armed force which followed in the latter 
part of October came as a great sur- 
prise in many quarters and has added 
further complic ations to an already very 
complicated situation. In the light of 
this development, marine underwriters 
found it necessary to re-evaluate the 
whole picture and adjust war risk rates 
accordingly. 

When the Suez Canal was first nation- 


alized by Egypt, it was reported that 
some steamship owners were able to 
purchase extra expense insurance to 


cover the additional expenses that might 
be incurred by them in dispatching their 
vessels around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Apart from the greater distance involved 
in voyages around the Cape of Good 
Hope and the additional operating ex- 
penses which would be incurred on such 
voyages, marine insurance charges on 
cargo would, in the normal course, be 
somewhat higher than on _ voyages 
through the Suez Canal. By comparison, 
war risk rates, however, would be less 
than those now applying to the Suez 
area. 
War Risk Insurance on Hulls 


War Risk Insurance on hulls has large- 
ly been written on a time basis subject 
to restrictions in the policy enabling 
marine underwriters to effect cancella- 
tion of the coverage under certain con- 
tingencies, 

It is reported that large super tankers 
which are normally unable to pass 
through the Suez Canal could proceed 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope with- 
out additional cost over that of smaller 
tankers using the Suez Canal and paying 
the high tolls. However, this is some- 
thing for the future, and it is stated 
that several super tankers of these di- 
mensions are now under construction but 
the indispensibility of the Suez Canal as 
a vital artery of transportation from the 
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George Inselman 

One of the best known figures in the 
marine insurance field, Mr. Inselman, a 
native New Yorker, was educated in 
academic schools in this city. His insur- 
ance career started in 1918 with British 
& Foreign Marine in New York. Be- 
coming claims department manager he 
then successively was secretary, assistant 
underwriter and assistant U. S. attorney. 
In 1939 he went with Fire Association 
of Philadelphia later becoming a vice 
president of that company. He joined 
Marine Office of America in 1945. Five 
years later he became assistant manager 
and was made general manager in 1954, 
In addition to being president of Marine 
Office of America he "el chairman of 
United States P. and I. Agency, Inc, He 
is a member of a large number of organ- 
izations in marine insurance. 

Member companies in Marine Office 
of America, of which Mr. Inselman is 
president, are American, Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix, Firemen’s, Glens Falls, 
Hanover and Niagara. 











East remains undisputed at this time and 
in the foreseeable future. 


Day to Day Observation of Situation 

Latest newspaper reports indicate that 
the Suez Canal is now blocked and that 
several ships are trapped in the Canal. 
Conflicting reports appear in the press 
as to the possibility of some degree of 
sabotage, but it is hoped that the so- 
called police action now under w: in 
the Suez Canal on the part of the Brit- 
ish and French will probably hold this 
to a minimum. Marine underwriters are 
carefully watching the situation on a 
day to day basis to measure the degree 
of risk and adjust rates when necessary 
to meet changing conditions. 

If the conditional cease fire arrange- 
ments proposed by the U.N. are main- 
tained and the proposed program of in- 
stalling a U.N. police force in the Suez 
area is carried out, it would not appear 
to be overly optimistic to suggest that 
the Suez Canal will in all likelihood be 
restored to fairly normal operations in 
the reasonably near future. 





Boston Names Harding 
Springfield Manager 


John W. Harding, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the newly 
established Springfield, Mass. branch 
office of the Boston and Old Colony 
Insurance Companies. The new branch 
office is located at 622 State Street. 

Mr. Harding, formerly special agent 
for the Boston Insurance Group in cen- 
tral and western Massachusetts, was 
graduated from Thayer Academy in 1943 
and Nichols Jr. College in 1948 and at- 
tended Dartmouth College for Navy 
Officers Training. Joining the Boston 
in 1948, he first served as a special agent 
in Connecticut. 

Charles A. Kerr, a graduate from Til- 
ton Academy and Bowdoin College, will 
serve as special agent replacing Mr. 
Harding. 
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Program Of National Advertising 


By Agents And Companies Foreseen 


NAIA Committee Moves To Get Agents and Their Companies 
To Use New Emblem Citing Agent’s Services; Newspaper 
Ads, Radio and Television Are Being Considered 


By Joun S. SHEIRY 
Manager, Barton F. Sharp & Son, Bridgeton, N. J. 


A couple of years ago at an insurance 
seminar conducted by the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents in New- 
ark, Arthur O’Connell of Cincinnati, then 
4 member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, made a_ presentation during 
which he quoted the following as a 
formula for success of an _ insurance 
agent : 

“Early to bed, 

Early to rise, 

Work like hell 
And—ADVERTISE!” 


Undoubtedly many of us realize the 
truth of those words and particularly at 
this time of direct writer competition it 





JOHN S. SHEIRY 

is felt that all of us realize the value 
of advertising. It is very interesting to 
note in the past few years the trend in 
insurance company advertising and, as 
has been printed many times in other 
articles, there has been a decided change 
towards featuring the importance of the 
local independent insurance agent and 
the personal and individual service that 
he can render. All of this is certainly 
in the right direction and does a lot to 
emphasize the value and importance of 
the American Agency System. 


Individual Advertising 


Individual agents have always adver- 
tised their own names and agencies in 
their particular locale and in many cases 
there have been “tie-ins” with insurance 
company advertising and with the ad- 
vertising program of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. But until recently 
there has never been any one common 
slogan, insignia or identification that 
coul] be used to impress upon the insur- 
ance buying public the unity of purpose 
of the independent insurance agents and 
the insurance companies supporting the 
American Agency System. 

As we look back a couple of years 
Many of us will realize the recent tur- 
moi] in the insurance business with the 
ImMmovation of many package policies and 
multi le peril contracts emerging as a 
result of the multiple line underwriting 
facilities of companies as well as the 





mergers of various insurance companies 
in an attempt to streamline as well as 
broaden their operations. 

All of these things have occupied the 
spotlight in insurance news, and rightly 
so, but while all of this was going on 
it could be observed on one hand that 
agents were stepping up the pace of 
their own individual advertising, and on 
the other hand various insurance compa- 
nies were also stepping up the pace of 
their advertising to catch the eye of the 
insurance buying public. 

3ut, again, there was not the proper 
“tie-in” between the two to drive home 


the story that most assuredly must be 

driven home to the insurance buying 

public—namely—the fact that the best 

insurance is that sold and serviced by 

local independent insurance agents. 
Value of “Tie-In” Ads 

Advertising just for the sake of ad- 
vertising is not spending money in the 
best interests. But when there can be 
a definite “tie-in” or a program of ad- 
vertising which carries a constant mes- 
sage—the impact upon the insurance 
buying public is bound to be felt over 
a period of time. Most of us realize the 
value of “brand names” in merchandis- 
ing. I believe that the more we can do 
to spell out the benefits and advantages 
te be derived by the insurance buying 
public when they utilize the service of a 
local independent insurance agent—the 
better off all of us will be. 

Now let’s look at what has been going 
on in the past few years while the trend 
of the advertising of many insurance 
companies and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters was towards the 
theme of playing up the importance of 
the local independent insurance agents. 
In 1954 at the mid-year meeting of the 
N. J. Association of Insurance Agents— 
at Asbury Park, Alan Miller of Hack- 
ensack, N. J., brought up the subject of 
national advertising on television. Sol 


- Holland, then the president of the 

N. J. Association, took the matter up at 
the Eastern Agents Conference in Bos- 
ton a week or two later where it was 
given hearty approval. Later it was 
placed before the national board of state 
directors of the National Association in 
Seattle, Wash. 


Start of National Program 


In order to further promote this idea 
of national advertising on _ television 
either by spot announcements or by a 
program sponsored in behalf of the in- 
dividual members of the National Asso- 
ciation, the New Jersey Association 
authorized Alan Miller to bring the 
matter up again at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association in Chi- 
cago in 1954, The national board of 
state directors acted to request the new 
president of the National Association to 
appoint a public relations committee to 
study the situation and report their find- 
ings at the national board meeting at 
Wichita, Kansas, in April, 1955. 

This public relations committee of the 
National Association was headed by John 
C. Stott of Norwich, N. Y., a past presi- 
dent of the National Association. The 
members of his committee were geo- 
graphically located throughout the 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Here’s a slogan that has been based from the 
beginning upon performance! And to justify it, 
we have made sure that the performance is kept 


at peak at all times. 


This has meant the maintenance of a large and fully 
equipped staff of specialists. It has meant offering 
brokers a broad list of top-flight companies. It has 
meant everlasting cooperation with brokers, 

so that they in turn can further cement their 


relations with their clients. 
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One of the largest New York City 


banks has recently removed fire insur 
ance stocks from its growth stock list. 
Another has sold all its holdings of a 
leading fire insurance stock. These are 
symptoms of the current defeatist attitude 
of investors toward fire shares which are 
being lulled into oblivion through apathy. 

Fire shares have been falling in price 
since mid-summer 1954. Why? Hurri- 
canes and floods have provided ready 
reasons in the past but these do not 
apply this year. So institutional investors, 
the kind who invest other peoples’ 
money which keeps pouring in month 
after month, are looking for another 
scapegoat. Some think they’ve found it 
in package policies. 

Financial men have long been aware 
of package stores and, in fact, package 
deals—but it is safe to say that few 
within hailing distance of Broad and 
Wall ever heard of package policies un- 
til recently. The insurance business, in 
their view, was supposed to be staid and 
conservative, selling the same product at 
the same old corner. That the fire in- 
surance business had a new product 
which, in marketing jargon, is “hotter 
than a pistol” was news indeed. Sales 
of package policies have been skyrocket- 
ing in the fastest growth of any single 
coverage the insurance business has ever 
known, 


Investors Seem Wary of Package 
Policies 


Along with this dynamic growth have 
come vague mutterings of discontent 
among insurance underwriters that have 
not escaped the financiers’ ears. “We're 
giving away too much” has been one 
complaint. “How do we know what to 
charge when we haven’t had the experi- 
ence” is another. So investors have 
begun to ask about package policies, 
wondering if profitwise they bear re- 








Shelby Cullom Davis 

Shelby Cullom Davis, managing part- 
ner in the well known New York secur- 
ity firm of Shelby Cullom Davis and Co., 
specialists in insurance stocks, has been 
connected with insurance for over 16 
vears, for three of which he was Deputy 
Superintenc dent of Insurance in the New 
York Insurance Department. Upon his 
retirement from that post in 1947, he 
was commended by Superintendent Rob- 
ert E. Dineen for his important work in 
directing the Department study of the 
fire insurance rate structure, develop- 
ment of the revised uniform statistical 
plan for classified fire experience, and 
for uniform accounting research work. 

Mr. Davis was graduated from Prince- 
ton University and received his Master’s 
degree from Columbia University. Sub- 
sequently he studied at the University of 
Geneva, receiving his Ph.D. He jac 
went into the investment trust field and 
afterwards became a financial magazine 
editor. In 1942 he was the War Pro- 
duction Board’s chief statistician. 

Since 1947 Mr. Davis has operated as 
an insurance stock specialist in New 
York City, with his firm being a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He 
has served as president of the National 
Federation of Financial An: ilysts So- 
cieties and of the New York § Society of 
Security Analysts. He is also serving as 
president of the Sons of the Revolution 
in the State of New York. 





Package Policies Are Profitable; 
Not Factor In Underwriting Losses 


By SHetspy Cuttom Davis 


Managing Partner, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York 
Specialists in Insurance Stocks 
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package policies 


policies were first introduced | in P ennsyl- 
the fic ld nz tur ally ran fast saa attempted 


When competition entered the 
ri ites were cut in nal 


And so it went. 


What more na- 


so ager a a nase: 
gate underwriting profit margins during 
1 half of this year dropped to 
since 1932, while the 


boom, many have begun to suspect pack- 
age policies are the culprit. 
Unfortunately the facts do not square 
with this interpretation. In the first place 
pac ck: ge polici ies do not command enough 


; inlicrasitiion results, 
se Hi premiums reach $200 million this 
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Not only protects your assured’s goods 
but also saves him gas and motor repairs too. 


Contact 


723 WASHINGTON STREET * NEW 


Babaco today for full particulars. 


YORK 14, N. Y. * WATKINS 9-8568 





year, they will amount to less than 2% 
of total volume—hardly enough to get 
excited about. Secondly, for the most 


part these package policies have proved 
profitable. The 1955 statistics certainly 
bear this out and informal checking with 
companies active in the field gives the 


same indication for 1956. 


Rates are lower for the whole than 


for the coverages separately, to be sure. 
But advocates of package policies point 
cut that their assureds are preferred 
risks—that those willing and able to buy 
and pay for substantial amounts of in- 
surance on their homes are not “run of 
the mill” customers. They are careful 
people who husband their possessions, 
otherwise they never could have accumu- 
lated them. 


Homeowners’ Loss Ratio Low 


The loss ratios on the various Home- 
owners policies have not been high; in 
fact compared with extended coverage in 
1953-54, or straight fire or auto this year 
they are low. But even with package 
policies vindicated, as far as the 1956 
catastrophic underwriting is concerned, 
there is now sounded by underwriters an 
ominous note. “Sure,” they say, “they 
haven’t caught up with them.” The 
“they” in this case represents the band 
of small-time chiselers who either learn 
by themselves or in hearsay from others 
how their petty gyp games can be 
worked at insurance company expense. 

When “they” get into the act, then 
maybe the grousing about the package 
policies which has reached investor ears 
may be justified. Until then, and hope- 
fully may this be never, the package 
policies can stand on their own feet, 
proud of their eminence as a fast-grow- 
ing line and of their contribution in ex- 
tracting more volume (some say 25%) 
with the broader coverages. But as for 
causing underwriter profits to disappear 
in 1956, the package policies just didn’t 
do it. Paraphrasing Churchill, they are 
“too little” (as to volume)—and not “too 
late” but “too profitable,” at least in not 
a few instances. 
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Services Of Afco 


(Continued from Page 74) 


In today’s highly developed and com- 
petitive insurance market, Afco offers 
producers further significant benefits: 

1. The ability to make smaller and 
more frequent installments is of increas- 
ing importance today because oi the 
rapid growth of the new multiple peril 
package policies which develop higher 
premiums. Many insureds will welcome 
the opportunity to carry coverage they 
were formerly unable or unwilling to pay 
for in a lump sum. Afco’s low minimum 
requirements permit many millions of 
small homeowners, tenants and motorists 
to budget their fire and casualty needs. 
With Afco all of an insured’s premiums 
can be packaged in a single schedule otf 
payment, regardless of the number ot 
companies and varieties involved. 

The monthly payment plan is a 
Pies ens competitive tool against the 
inroads being made by direct writers. 
The price differential that exists between 
your product and that of the direct 
writer is greatly minimized by spreading 
the cost over an extended period of time. 
Experience has shown that quality prod- 
ucts can outsell lower priced merchandise 
if the public is given the opportunity to 
pay for their purchases on a monthly 
basis. 

3. Economists generally agree that the 
present tight money situation will be 
with us for some time to come. Most 
business concerns—large and smal!—are 
feeling the pinch. Their lines of credit 
are greatly extended, and they would 
welcome the proposal to pay for their 
insurance on a monthly or quarterly 
basis. A pay-as-you-go plan would make 
available additional working capita 
which could profitably be employe: in 
current business operations. With money 
tight, new more than ever is the time 
for you to suggest to business firms that 
they budget their premiums. Commercial 
insureds account for an important part 
of Afco’s volume. 

To better serve agents country 
Afco has offices located at 100 W 
Street, New York 38, N. Y.; 327 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, tit. : and 233 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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AFIA Boosts Volume 
Of Business Written 


FOREIGN PREMIUMS RISE 23% 


President Nichols Reports Gains in Cas- 
ualty, Fire, Marine Income; Fire 
Losses Are Disturbing 


At the 38th annual meeting of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion in New York City, with John A. 
North, vice chairman, presiding, Presi- 
dent James O, Nichols reported a con- 
tinued growth in the volume of business 
written, accompanied by a generally fa- 
yorable loss experience in fire and casu- 
alty operations for the fiscal year July 
1, 1955- June 30, 1956. 

Acting as the foreign department of 
2 leading American stock fire, marine, 
casualty and surety companies, AFIA 
increased the foreign net premium in all 
classes for its member companies by 
about 23% compared with the prior 
year. Foreign operations were extended 
to British East Africa, Canary Islands, 
Ireland, Libya and Malta, thus bring- 
ing it to a total of 65 countries in 
which the association and its member 
companies are being represented through 
more than 600 branches and agencies. 


U. S. Interests Increase 


The increase in foreign premium in- 
come and the operational expansion 
went hand in hand with the increase 
reported of U. S, interests (about 2,100 
at present) and investments (approxi- 
mating $29 billion) overseas. AFIA also 
gained from the rapid comeback and 
build-up of many foreign national in- 
dustries throughout the free world. 

In reporting the underwriting experi- 
ence in the various classes, Mr. Nichols 
stated that casualty operations provided 
for the first time the largest segment of 
net income, while fire writings continued 
the progress made the previous year. 

A significant rise in the marine busi- 
ness reflected the growth in exchange 
of goods throughout the world. In spite 
of the continuation of restrictive trade 
practices by some countries, - AFIA’s 
marine writings showed the second larg- 
est percentage gain of all classes. 

The fire loss frequency remains a dis- 
turbing factor. Field production on the 
casualty side reached an all-time high. 
Additional expansion is anticipated be- 
cause of the continued high level of for- 
eign construction. Automobile business 
continues to be a problem requiring 
careful handling to improve the unfa- 
vorable trend over the past few years. 





Four Elected Secretaries 


By Home Insurance Co. 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
that four assistant secretaries, Bruce 
Beardsley, Stephen Chamberlain, Otto 
Rieg and Hunter Van Lear, have been 
elected secretaries. 

Mr. Beardsley, a graduate of Oregon 
State College, joined the Home in 1935 
at its Portland, Ore. office. In 1953 he 
was clected assistant secretary and 
transterred to its head office in New 
York. In 1955 he was transferred to the 
Chicago office to supervise the farm and 
hail departments. 

Mr. Chamberlain, a graduate of the 
Miversity of Virginia, became affiliated 
with the Home at its head office in 1946 
a a marine special agent. In 1952 he 
returned to New York from Boston as 
Manager in the marine department. He 
Was eected assistant secretary in the 
Marine department in 1953. 

Mr. Rieg became affiliated with the 

ome in 1925 as an examiner. Since 1954 
he has been located in the company’s 
service department where he heads a 
unit which supervises manufacturers 
Cutput policies and other multiple peril 
contracts. 

Mr. Van Lear, a graduate of Virginia 
olytechnic Institute, joined the com- 
Pany in 1946 as a special agent in its 
Richmond, Va. office. In 1953 he was 
“lected assistant secretary in the under- 
“titing department where he was as- 
Signed to supervise specialized activities. 
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Leonard President of 
N. Y. Chapter of CPCU 


GUESS FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


Leonard Is Assistant Dean of the School 
of Insurance; Other Officers and 
Directors Elected 


The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters on December 11 elected 
A. Leslie Leonard, assistant dean of 
the School of Insurance, as new presi- 
dent. He succeeds R. Maynard Toelle, 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 

Other officers elected for 1957 at the 


Matar 

A. LESLIE LEONARD 
annual meeting in New York are George 
J. Guess, Jr.. of Griswold & Co., first 
vice president; Leona Seldow, CLU, 
broker, second vice president; Henry A. 
Herman, Jr., Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group, secretary; Raymond J. Polironi- 
eri, American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors for 
three-year terms are Andrew J. Hickey, 
Griswold & Co., and W. Hugh Hunter, 
III, America Fore Insurance Group. 
Eugene A. Toale, Security Insurance 
Co., was elected to the board to com- 
plete the term of Miss Seldow. 

Mr. Leonard, who is well known for 
his efforts in making the School of 
Insurance the success it is, is a graduate 
of Rutgers University with a B.S. degree 
in Business Administration and an M.A. 
in Economics. He has also done graduate 
work in the field of educational admin- 
istration at Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Leonard was an 
agent and broker before joining the staff 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
in 1946 and is a CLU. He is also presi- 
dent of the Parkwood Association, a 
civic group in his home town of Scotch 
Plains, N. J. He is a member of several 
honorary fraternities. 


Vigilant Files Graduated 


Rating Plan in Texas 

The Vigilant, member of the Chubb & 
Son group, has become the seventh com- 
pany to file the graduated rating plan 
for fire and extended coverage on dwell- 
ings, with Texas representatives of the 
group explaining that the facilities 
would be available for all of the group’s 
agents in the state on request. The 
Vigilant’s filing, similar to the six pre- 
viously made, provides the following rate 
reductions for policies in excess of 
$5,000: 40% for the excess of $5,000 up 
to $10,000; 50% for excess of $10,000 up 
to $15,000, and 30% for excess of $15,000. 


COMMERCIAL PROPERTY FORM 

The new commercial property floater 
has been approved in several additional 
states, according to the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau. These states are New 
Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Colorado and Louisiana. 
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Dunn On Hurricanes 


(Continued from Page 69) 

hurricane, it encountered increasing tur- 
bulence of the choppy or bumpy type 
and a few updrafts widely separated but 
not as severe as in an ordinary thunder- 
storm. Colonel Duckworth proved that 
aircraft reconnaissance of hurricanes was 
feasible and reconnaissance was begun 
on a regular basis by the Navy and Air 


Force in 1944. 
Perilous Flights Into Hurricanes 


While turbulence in hurricanes is often 
considerably less than in a good thun- 
derstorm, very severe conditions are 
occasionally encountered. A weather of- 
ficer on a reconnaissance flight into the 
Great Atlantic hurricane of 1944 esti- 





Gordon E. ian 


Gordon E. Dunn’ was born in 
3rownsville, Vt., in August, 1905. He 
was graduated from George Wash- 
ington University in 1932. He entered 
the eg 3ureau in 1924 and 


served < t T: umpa, Fla., and Washing- 
ton, D. C. When the specialized hur- 
ricane warning service was estab- 
lished in 1935, he became Grady 


Jacksonville. In 
transferred to 


Norton’s assistant at 
1939 Mr. Dunn was 
Chicago and served as chief forecas- 
ter for the north central states and 
head of the Chicago office until 1955. 
Upon the death of Mr. Norton, he 
returned to Florida as chief hurricane 
forecaster at the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau’s hurricane forecast center at 
Miami. 

Mr. Dunn has written a number of 
papers on hurricanes and was tech- 
nical consultant for the Air Weather 
rg ig in India during World War 

. He has served as councillor of the 
pees Meteorological Society for 
two terms. 








mated winds at 140 mph and reported 
turbulence so great that with pilot and 
co-pilot both at the controls, the plane 
could not be kept under control and 
several times it was feared that the 
plane would crash. When it returned to 
base it was found 150 rivets had been 
sheared off on one wing alone. 

In Super-Hurricane Janet in 1955, 
Lieutenant Commander Windham and 
his Navy crew never returned from 
reconnoitering this severe storm. The 
American public alone the eastern and 
southern coasts of the U. S. owes a 
yreat debt to the Air Force and Navy 
personnel who fly these uncomfortable 
and perilous missions. 

A powerful new tool for detecting and 
tracking hurricanes came out of the last 
war—radar. The radar apparatus trans- 
mits a pulsed radio wave which is trans- 
mitted into space in the form of a heam, 
which, upon striking a target (precipita- 
tion), is reflected hack to the antenna, 
where it can be detected bv a receiver. 
The target can be disnlaved much as a 
television picture and is called an “echo.” 

Thus reflected electro-macnetic waves 
from water droplets in thunderstorms, 
tornadoes or squall-lines in hurricanes 
appear on the radar echoes. 
Since the squall lines are usually wound 
in spiral bands around the hurricane 
center or eye, the position of the eve, 
or center, of the hurricane can be lo- 
cated on the scope and over a_ finite 
period of time the rate and direction of 
movement of the storm can be deter- 
mined. Current radars have a range of 
150 to 200 miles and thus the radar is 
essentially a short range forecast tool. 


Betsy Detected by Radar at 293 Miles 


The AN/CPS-9 radar at the Navy 
Weather Central, Miami, established 
what possibly may be a record when 
Hurricane Betsy was off the Florida 
coast in August. Betsy was_ initially 
detected at a range of 293 miles and 
presented a perfect scope picture for the 
next 26 hours until she was lost at 269 
miles. Hurricane Betsy was under sur- 
veillance by Air Force, Navy and 


scope as 
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continuously 
until it 


Weather Bureau radars 
from south of Puerto Rico 
passed north of the Bahamas. 

At the present time the Weather 
3ureau has a number of reconverted 
radars along the coast but by 1959 it 
hopes to have the most modern radars 
available installed at intervals from 
Eastport, Me., to Brownsville, Tex., so 
that all of the coastal area will be under 
radar surveillance. Upon completion of 
this project there would seem to be no 
reason why there should not always be 
some warning of every hurricane ap- 
proaching the coastline of the U. S., 
although many of the rapidly accelerat- 
ing New England storms will reach the 
coast within a few hours after the cen- 
ter appears on the radar scope. 

Paramount Problem of Forecasting 

While the entire hurricane forecast 
problem includes formation, detection, 
intensification, tracking, dissipation and 
associated floods and tidal inundations, 
the paramount problem is that of fore- 
casting movement. The problem is par- 
ticularly difficult when the storm is re- 
curving near the coast. Most of the 
current efforts are concentrated upon an 
evaluation of the “steering” current in 
which the hurricane is imbedded. 

The technique now most widely used 
by forecasters was developed by Prof. 
Herbert Riehl of the University of Chi- 
cago and William Haggard of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 

The technique assumes that the 500-mb 
level (approximately 18,500 feet above 
sea level) is representative of the entire 
steering current and essentially measures 
the force exerted upon the storm by the 
surrounding air current. It requires ob- 
servational data not normally available 
over the oceans. The Air Force in par- 
ticular has been making an increasingly 
successful attempt to secure these data 
for the hurricane forecasters and the 
Navy planes will be able to obtain more 
and more high level data in the near 


future. 
Part 3 
Can Property Losses Be Reduced? 
Property losses from tropical storms 


in the United States for the past ten 
vears are as follows: 


eee $135,757,500 
|| eres: 18,400,000 
Po scasentatieseis 58,750,000 


PSD Aiineknaateases 35,850,000 
BO cnasenweceoccn 2.000,000 
NOD aac S cre eae wet 2,750,000 
PDS Ginnie Reine oes te 6,162,500 
MOSH” Kvhuis hc ieee eee 755,472,500* 
YDS” (niger emecoreee 967.000,000* 
LOS Clement T See 49,988,105 





1956 includes damage in Puerto 
Rico from Betsy and Greta 
and $503,000 from a_ tropical 
disturbance in southern Ala- 
bama on July 6 


There was considerable addi- 
tional damage for which fig- 
ures are not available. 


If indirect as well as direct damage 
had been included, the total monetary 
losses from tropical storms in 1954 would 
have reached one billion dollars and in 
1955 close to two billion. With current 
and future inflationary values, it seems 
likely that average hurricane damage 
from now on will exceed $100,000,000 per 
year, although, of course, many years 
will have much less than that. 


Precautions to Protect Property 


Protection for property from hurri- 
cane damage must begin years in ad- 
vance of the hurricane. It is quite prob- 
able that the necessary precautions from 
super-hurricanes such as the Labor Day 
hurricane on the Florida Keys in 1935 
and Janet in Yucatan in 1955 are not 
economically feasible since the chance 
of a hurricane of such intensity striking 
any specific locality is, in most areas, 
less than once in several hundred to a 
thousand years. However, precautions 
can be taken to minimize hurricane dam- 
age from hurricanes of average severity 
and this category will probably include 
all hurricanes north of Cape Hatteras 


and 90% or more of those south of 
Cape Hatteras. 
Improved hurricane building codes 


have been very effective in south Florida, 
and percentagewise, damage has become 
considerably smaller in recent years, if 
the increase in value and amount of 
property is taken into consideration. In 
general it can be said that hurricanes 
of major intensity will not cause serious 
structural damage to well constructed 
homes. This statement does not apply, 
of course, to buildings along the shore- 
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line within reach of the high storm 
tides and waves, where foundations may 
be undermined and buildings destroyed 
by the pounding effect of water borne 
debris. 

Certain areas, such as Narragansett 
Bay, since the time of the first settle- 
ments, have been struck several times 
by storm-induced destructive tides. In 
the August 15, 1635, hurricane we 
read: “Many Narragansett Indians were 
drowned by the storm tide,” and on 
September 22-23, 1815, storm tide con- 
ditions in all of Narragansett Bay and 
in Providence were almost identical with 
the catastrophies of 1938 and 1954. 

The necessary protective measures for 
persons and property in this area are a 
problem for the engineer but no effec- 
tive measures are possible a day or 
even a week before a storm strikes. The 
amount of damage decreases rapidly in- 
land from the beaches. 

Speaking as a hurricane forecaster 
and not as an insurance expert, it would 
seem to me that hurricane insurance 
rates should reflect the degree of risk. 





HARTFORD FIRE CAFETERIA 

A new 500-seat cafeteria in the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co. Group’s home 
office opened for service last week. Be- 
fore actual work started several depart- 
ments were relocated to clear the ground 
floor area of the building where exten- 
sive structural alterations were com- 
pleted. 
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Agent Advertising 


(Continued from Page 81) 


United States in order to have a proper 
distribution of viewpoints on the ques- 
tion of a national television advertising 
program. : , 

This committee broadened its outlook 
to include radio and other media of ad- 
vertising and undoubtedly the activities 
of that committee had an influence on 
the trend of insurance company adver- 
tising and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters program highlighting the 
services of the independent local insur- 
ance agent. 

This committee sponsored the contest 
which received over 1,000 entries for the 
prize for the best seal, symbol, insignia 
or designation that would enable the 
public to distinguish between the inde- 
pendent local agent and his direct writer 
competitors. As has been publicized 
since the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents 60th annual convention, held 
in New York City in September, the 
winner of the prize was W. Stanley 
Pearce of Palo Alto, Calif., with his 
entry in the form of an emblem stating 
“Your Independent Insurance Agent 
‘Serves You First’.” 


New NAIA Advertising Committee 


The public relations committee was 
then dissolved and there has just been 
formed a new advertising committee of 
the National Association. This commit- 
tee has been given instructions to come 
up with a definite program at the meet- 
ing of the national board of state direc- 
tors in Denver in April, 1957. The pro- 
gram of this advertising committee which 
is headed by Alan Miller of Hackensack, 
N. J., who is currently also president of 
the New Jersey Association of Insurance 








John S. Sheiry Career 


John S. Sheiry, manager of the Bridge- 
ton, N. J. insurance agency of Barton 
F. Sharp & Son, is immediate past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents and a member of the 
new advertising committee of the Na- 
tional Association. This committee, 
headed by Alan Miller, who is likewise 
president of the New Jersey Association, 
is instructed to prepare a suggested pro- 
gram of advertising, on a national basis, 
for study by the NAIA national board 
of state directors. 

Born in Friendship Heights, Md., 

September 24, 1910, Mr. Sheiry worked 
in U. S. government offices until 1936 
when he became associated with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in its Wash- 
ington, D. C., office as an engineer, later 
becoming a special agent of the com- 
pany. In 1942 he was transferred to the 
Philadelphia branch office where he was 
superintendent of the agency and bro- 
kerage department. Leaving the Aetna 
in 1947 he joined the agency of Barton 
F. Sharp & Son in Bridgeton as mana- 
ger, which post he holds at the present 
time. 
_ Mr. Sheiry attended schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the McKinley Technical 
High School, where he was also inter- 
ested in baseball and George Washington 
University, where he played football and 
received his B.S. degree in civil engi- 
neering. 

A member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
college fraternity, he has been most 
active in community affairs, having 
Served at various times as president of 
the Bridgeton Rotary Club, the Com- 
munity Fund of Bridgeton (he was the 
first chairman for the Bridgeton area) 
and the Cumberland County Association 
of Insurance Agents. In addition he has 
also served as chairman of the Red Cross 
Fund Drive, chairman of district activi- 
ties of the South Jersey Council, Boy 
Scouts of America and as secretary of 
the board of trustees of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Bridgeton. 

For several years he was a member of 
the executive committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents 
and in September of this year completed 
Is term as president. 


———— 


Agents, is to get the members of the 
National Association and the insurance 


companies supporting the American 
Agency System to use the new insignia 
in their advertising so that there can 
be a definite “tie-in” and identification. 
In order to determine how many of 
the 32,000 members of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents are willing 
to actively support such a program both 
from the use of the advertising material 
and from the standpoint of monetary 
support—because such a program would 
definitely cost money—a poll is being 
taken of the members to learn how the 
thousands of individual agents feel about 
it from their own personal standpoint. 


Joint Endeavors Foreseen 


As we look at the entire situation cur- 
rently it is not difficult to see a healthy 
trend towards a definite program of 
national advertising to be supported 
jointly by the insurance companies rep- 
resenting the American Agency System 
and the vast number of local agents 
throughout the country who are mem- 
bers of the NAIA. Many times it has 
been said that if there was ever a time 
when the agency-minded companies and 
the individual local agents should work 
closely together—it is now! 

If the money that is being spent by 
both companies and agents could be used 
more advantageously by highlighting the 
new slogan “Your Independent Agent 
‘Serves You First’” by the use of the 
insignia or emblem on agents’ stationery, 
billheads, newspaper advertising, radio 
spots and, we sincerely hope—television 
—on a national basis—then I believe that 
we will be doing more to further the 
interests of those insurance companies 
who are anxious to support the American 
Agency System and the agents who dedi- 
cate themselves to serving their clients 
independently and personally. 

It is a difficult thing to get independ- 
ent insurance companies and independ- 
ent insurance agents together in one 
solid movement towards this goal but 
was there ever anything accomplished of 
a worthwhile nature that wasn’t accom- 
plished in spite of some obstacles in the 
way? To. me it seems as though we are 
approaching a new frontier in this insur- 
ance industry of ours and this is one 
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Munz On Leadership 


(Continued from Page 76) 


should be pioneers, and it is true that 
uniformity can be carried to extremes. 
It is also true that unbridled price com- 
petition could result not only in insol- 
vency of insurance companies, but in 
economic chaos. 

Is there a way out of this dilemma? 
Is the leadership we need available ? 

The capital stock insurance companies 
have, within their ranks, men, who 
through training and experience, possess 
the finest skills in underwriting, loss 
adjustments, rating technique, advertis- 





Garage Keepers Legal Liability 


way that the companies and the agents 
can work together. I predict there will 
be rapid strides made within the next 
year along the lines of a better public 
relations program on the part of the 
insurance industry towards the insurance 
buying public. 





ing and public relations. The American 
Agency System can boast of many mem- 
bers technically trained, and especially 
skilled, in sales and _ public relations, 
and enjoying the confidence of people 
everywhere. 


Research Needed at Highest Level 


Although existing bureaus are making 
a sincere effort, there are too many of 
them, and they move too slowly. In this 
era of electronic data processing, it is 
no longer necessary to wait a year or 
two for factual information. There is 
need for a Central Research Organiza- 
tion, at the highest executive level, utiliz- 
ing modern scientific methods, and com- 
petent to apply the results of its studies 
to the multiple line concept. 

Such an organization would provide a 
laboratory for research in underwriting, 
including forms, policies, clauses, and 
loss adjustments; in marketing, including 
sales technique, consumer education, ad- 
vertising and assistance to agents. 

Somewhere in the industry, there are 
top men in fire, casualty and inland 
marine organizations who could provide 
the leadership required. 
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Adjuster’s Role Under Multiple Lines 


Claim Man With Some Knowledge Of All Fire And Casualty Types Of 


Coverage Should Be In Advantageous Position When Insurance Industry 


Consolidates Thinking On Loss Adjusting. 


By PHitre M. WINCHESTER 


Vice President, Allied Adjusters, Inc., of Maryland 


Changes and trends in the insurance 
industry in the past few years have of- 
fered material for analysis and comment 
by experts, who have responded with an 
outpouring of written articles and 
speeches which have been faithfully re- 
corded and reported in the insurance 
press throughout the country. This has 
been constructive and it has contributed 
greatly to the education of readers at all 
levels in the industry, albeit somewhat 
confusing to many. 

The tremendous growth of multiple 
line activity on the part of both fire and 
casualty companies, the birth of new 
coverages and the broadening of old, the 
creation of new pools, associations and 
bureaus and the expansion of old to un- 
derwrite, rate and supervise the writing 
of various classes of business by mem- 
ber companies, the intensive competitive 
tug-of-war between stock and mutual 
companies, association companies and in- 
dependent insurers, direct writers and 
agency companies, all undoubtedly repre- 
sents progress, while at the same time 
bearing some resemblance to a game 
moving too swifty for the score keeper. 


Adjuster’s Place in New Picture 


Somewhere in this rush for more com- 
prehensive and more economic protec- 
tion for the policyholder will be found 
the adjuster, struggling mightily to keep 
pace with his producer associates and to 
be loyal to the conflicting interests 
which he not infrequently represents. 
The word “adjuster” used in this con- 
nection is intended to embrace all claims 
handling personnel, including head office 
claims executives, company staff men, in- 








P. M. Winchester Career 

Philip M. Winchester is vice president 
in the New York area for Allied Ad- 
justers, Inc., of Baltimore and also vice 
president of Lewis B. Pitcher & Co., 
Inc., of New York, which recently be- 
came affiliated with Allied Adjusters, Inc. 
Earlier this year Mr. Winchester, long 
a leading loss authority, resigned as 
general manager of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau to enter the independent 
adjusting field. He is a past most loyal 
grand gander of the Honorable Order of 
Blue Goose, International, and a past 
most loyal gander of New York City 
Pond. 

Mr. Winchester entered insurance in 
1920 at the home office of the Boston 
Insurance Co. and a year later joined the 
predecessor of the GAB at Philadelphia. 
In 1923 he went with the Phoenix of 
London Group in New York and later 
became associated with the Union of 
Canton in charge of the loss department. 
He returned to the Bureau in 1926 in the 
Newark branch office and opened and 
managed the Jersey City office in 1932. 
In 1934 he returned to Newark as assist- 
ant branch manager, becoming manager 
in 1939. Subsequently he supervised all 
northern New Jersey. 

In 1943 Mr. Winchester became assist- 
ant general manager of the Eastern de- 
partment of GAB with headquarters in 
New York City and the following year 
was made general manager. This office 


he held until becoming general manager 
of GAB in May, 1954. 








dependent adjusters and those in the 
employ of company owned organizations. 

All forms of protection are written and 
sold in anticipation of claims and pre- 
sumably producers believe that when 
claims arise under new or broadened 
policies it is the responsibility of claim 
departments to handle them competently 
and in keeping with the intent implicit in 
the contracts. 

It is generally agreed that the worth of 
any type of insurance protection can be 
best demonstrated by intelligent and ef- 
ficient claims adjusting. It would seem 
to follow that the development of mul- 
tiple line underwriting would necessitate 
the concurrent training and establish- 
ment of multiple line adjusting personnel 
and facilities. The fact that the industry 
as a whole did not deem such a program 
necessary is attributed to many factors. 
Perhaps the major reason was the wide 
schism which existed for years between 
the thinking of folks in the fire and cas- 
ualty fields. 


Separate Fire and Casualty Adjusters 


The differences in the rating and un- 
derwriting of the two classes—physical 
property and legal liability — produced 
two separate branches of our business 
with divergent views which were natu- 
rally reflected in claims handling policies 
and practices. 

Many adjusters or claims executives 
with long experience treating with cas- 
ualty or third party claims were con- 
vinced that such claim work was beyond 
the ken of a fire or first partv adjuster. 
The fire loss man was equally certain 
that no casualty adjuster could properly 
evaluate phvsical damage or could 
equitably interpret a first party contract 
so as to conserve a company’s assets 
while maintaining good policyholder and 
agencv relationships. 

With fire companies entering the cas- 
ualty field and casualty companies step- 
ping into fire underwriting and with the 
advent of comprehensive or package 
policies. it hecomes increasingly evident 
that claims handling facilities have lagged 
behind the evolutionary trend. 

Many companies writing both fire and 
casualty lines have merged their former- 
ly separate claim departments into one 
unit, onerating under the supervision of 
one claim executive. This executive may 
have a fire or a casualty background and 
in rare instances he may have wide ex- 
perience in both fields. 


Two Schools of Thought Today 


There are two schools of thought 
among these men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing efficient and 
economic claim service. One_ believes 
that an adjuster can be trained to become 
reasonably expert in all types of claims 
work—fire, inland marine, auto and cas- 
ualtv, including in the latter category 
bodily injurv, compensation, property 
damage, fidelity and surety and all other 
legal liability claims. 

The other school contends that no ad- 
juster has a capacity for mastering the 
technique of first and third party claims 
when it is realized that as in casualty 
the term “fire” pertains to a wide variety 
of coverages—to name a few, business 
interruption and other time element pol- 
icies, manufacturing and mercantile 


risks, perils covered under the extended 
coverage endorsement and under the ad- 
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ditional extended coverage endorsement, 
fine arts, as well as the home owners and 
the commercial block contracts. 

This school also holds that the average 
adjuster is not sufficiently versatile to 
make the Jekyll and Hyde changes in 
thinking and in personality, which are 
allegedly required to successfully cope 
with the contrasting psychological ap- 
proaches to first and third party claims 
when handling both types as a daily 
chore. 

Adjusters of today are divided into 
three categories, the salaried staff ad- 
justers in the employ of insurance com- 
panies, those associated with company 
owned adjustment bureaus, of which 
there are three in the United States em- 
ploying approximately 3,500 adjusters, 
and the personnel of independently 
owned and operated adjusting agencies 
ranging in size from a one-man—one- 
branch office to independent organiza- 
tions consisting of many branch offices 
and salaried adjusters. 

There is little uniformity in the train- 
ing and development programs followed 
by these separate groups and the turn- 
over and interchange of personnel, while 
impressive numerically, nevertheless rep- 
resents only a small percentage of the 
whole. 


How Companies Operate 


Some companies divide their claim 
staffs into specific classifications, having 
casualty adjusters for third party claims, 
automobile material damage adjusters for 
claims of this nature and a third group 
to handle claims in fire and allied line 
coverages. With the package policies 
now being written, these companies not 
infrequently assign two or more adijust- 
ers to handle the component parts of one 
claim. There are other companies which 
train their staffs along general lines so 
that there is no division of claim work 
and staff adjusters in the employ of 
companies in this group process all types 
of claims. ‘ 

The company-owned adjusting bureaus, 
while concerned with reconciling their 





procedures with all of the varying 
opinions held by their clientele, never- 
theless have been forced to adopt prac- 
tices which do not do violence to sound 
economic planning. Therefore, in areas 
producing a large claim volume in all 
classes, there has been a tendency on the 
part of the bureaus to specialize and 
maintain separate personnel for the ser- 
vicing of fire, inland marine, casualty 
and automobile claims, whereas in rural 
areas, in service offices with one or two 
men, adjusters handle all categories. 
Independent adjusters have more lati- 
tude with regard to their organizational 
planning and because of the element of 
private ownership they can express more 








OHIO'S 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 
Did he really exist? 


If you rise before dawn when" apple 
trees burst into bloom along the Ohio 
River, you may see the faint smoke of 
Johnny Appleseed’s campfire. You 
may even discern the wraith of his 
widely-respected figure, seed-pouch by 
his side. Or so say old-timers, with 
tongue in cheek. 

Does it matter whether he was a 
benevolent donor of future apple or- 
chards or (as cynical historians assert) 
a shrewd nurseryman whose business 
prospered? Johnny Appleseed’s niche 
in the hall of Americana is secure. 

Fruit trees, grain, hills and sunshine 
appropriately represent beautiful Ohio 
on the State’s Great Seal. 
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individuality in their thinking. They, too, 
however, are faced with the necessity of 
ap ry with the policies and desires 

their patron companies. Their edu- 
ati onal problems are not too dissimilar 
from those of the company owned bu- 
reaus. 

Progress Toward Closing Gap 


wn 


There are healthy indications of prog- 
ress toward a broadening of thinking 
and a closing of the gap between first 
and third party claims handling practices 
to the end that eventually all three seg- 
ments of the adjusting business may 
adopt procedures running along parallel 
lines. 

lf the casualty man or the fire man or 
the inland marine man of today can ulti- 
mately hope to be described as an insur- 
ance man, then the adjuster of today 
should be privileged to aspire toward 
eventually becoming accredited as a gen- 
eral adjuster. 

Conceivably, the adjusting profession 
may emulate the legal and the medical 
professions in that we will have general 
practitioners handling all types of run- 
of-the-mill claims, supported by special- 
ists in the persons of men who have 
demonstrated an unusual capacity for 
treating with claims in specific cate- 
gories, such as business interruption, 
malpractice, products liability and others 
too numerous to mention. 

In these days of mounting loss ratios, 
it is possible that company executives 
will become increasingly concerned with 
the promotion of efficiency and economy 
in the handling of claims and many of 
the inconsistencies and deficiencies in 
supervision and control will be corrected. 

lf today’s adjuster wishes to protect 
his future and is ambitious to increase 
his value to his employer or improve his 
status in the industry, then self educa- 
tion seems to be the answer. 

Whether or not companies, bureaus or 
other employers provide educational 
courses and formal training programs 
there is no prohibition against the indi- 
vidual déveloping his own sources of in- 
formation and knowledge. It is impor- 
tant to acquire data with regard to all 
types of coverages and contracts and to 
know how to apply this knowledge and 
of equal importance is an_ understanding 
of the administrative problems involved 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
superior claims shandling practices and 
procedures. 

The adjuster so equipped should be in 
an advantageous position when the in- 
dustry consolidates its underwriting 
thinking and if the relationship between 
the loss dollar and the expense dollar is 
understood and correctly evaluated. 


Gilendening EVA Talk 
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opposite of such reasoning. It seems 
strange that anyone should abandon 
these principles and thus invite a for- 
feiture of the privileges we now enjoy. 
If the independent route has decided 
advantages, others will certainly follow 
the same course, and while the tempor- 
ary advantage will disappear, the inevit- 
able result will be harmful to all. 

“Where is the independent filing that 
has not been based in part at least, on 
the experience and research of others ? 
The research of this association and 
other similar bodies continues inces- 
santly and the non-member benefits as 
well as the member. Occasionally, the 
inde pendent does some pioneering, but 
these instances are not entirely inde- 
pendent in themselves and even so, are 
but a small contribution compared 
with the innumerable filings prompted 
through the efforts of the trade associ- 
ations which the independents appropri- 
ate to their own use without making 
their contribution to the work and ex- 
pense involved. 

“Surely no independent filing is made 
Without consideration of the accumu- 
lated experience of all companies as 
developed over many years through 
standard rating practices. To use this 
essential service and information when 
it is convenient or profitable, and to 
disown it when it serves an independent 


BRADFORD SMITH, JR., ADVANCED 





Elected Executive Vice President of the 
North America and Director of 
Group; Other Promotions Made 

3radford Smith, Jr., was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Insurance Co. 
of North America and its affiliate, Phil- 
adelphia Fire & Marine, at a meeting 
of directors in Philadelphia Tuesday. He 
was also elected a director of the North 
America Group which includes another 
affiliate, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

The board elected L. H. Longley-Cook 
actuary and H. Woodward Childs assis- 
tant secretary of the companies. Mr. 
Longley-Cook previously served as actu- 
ary of the fire companies and Mr. Childs 
as assistant secretary of Indemnity. 

Mr. Smith, a dynamic executive and 
forceful speaker, has served as vice 
president of the fire companies since 
1943. He joined the companies in 1929 
as a special agent and was elected assis- 
tant secretary in 1936 and fire secretary 
in 1940. After graduating from Haver- 
ford School he attended Dartmouth Col- 
lege, leaving there in 1923 to enter in- 
surance as a rate clerk in the firm of 
Leonard M. Addis & Co., a Philadelphia 
agency. 





purpose, is scarcely a procedure to be 
proud of. This association, and others 
like it perform a commendable service 
not only in the interest of our business, 
but in the interest of the public as well, 
therefore the boast of being free and 
independent of such an affiliation in the 
interest of the public is a false doctrine. 


Value of Trade Associations 


“Our trade associations and rating bu- 
reaus exert a constructive and stabilizing 
influence and through the years have 
established an acceptable standard of 
coverage creating a sense of confidence 
and dependability in the public mind 
seldom equalled in any other business,” 
Mr. Glendening stressed. “While we con- 
stantly strive to improve these standards, 
this can best be done through concerted 
activities. 

“The tendency to file slightly varying 
forms may reach the point where stand- 
ard rates and coverage will be the ex- 
ception and for all practical purposes, 
there will be no standard. This trend is 
obviously confusing to the public and 
should be discouraged. Speaking of 
standards, we have uniformity in our 
occupancy classes for statistical purposes 
and also in our detailed expense analy- 
sis, and yet, in some instances our 
standards of town protection have been 
substantially modified. 

“Uniformity in this respect is funda- 
mental for otherwise aggregate statistics 
will be almost worthless and it will be 
very difficult for a supervisory official 
to determine whether rates are adequate 
and non-discriminatory. The do-it-your- 
self idea is not too practical when it 
comes to rate making. 

“Companies in asserting their rights 
should not forget their obligations to the 
industry as a whole. Assuming for the 
moment that these so-called independent 
filings are entirely proper because the law 
permits, have we reached the stage when 
a practice is morally right simply be- 
cause it is legally defensible ? 


Two Types of Competition 


“No one maintains that the law should 
prohibit or even discourage reasonable 
competition, but is all competition rea- 
sonable and have we the right to object 
when it is unfair? Not only do we have 
the right, but we would be remiss in 
our obligations if we did not resist what 
we consider to be detrimental to the 
best interest of our business. 

“Competition is no stranger to the in- 
surance business but it should be con- 
structive, not destructive, and competi- 
tion directed solely at capturing the 
other fellow’s business is in the latter 
category. Constructive competition seeks 


to improve our product thereby creating 
a new or increased market, and this can 
be accomplished more effectively through 
the concerted research of all companies 
rather than by independent action.” 











An Agency Dedicated to 
Service--"All Under One Roof’ 


This "full lines" agency, now in its 
64th year of continuous service to brokers 
and agents, is recognized as an important 
factor in the rapidly developing multi- 
peril underwriting market. 


Ever since our founding we have been 
dedicated to "fill the needs" of local 
agents and brokers in development and 
expansion of their service to the public. 
This dedication continues as the back- 
ground and motivation for the growth of 
our brokerage accounts. 


With our emphasis on multiple coverage 
needs the complete facilities for all 
property, life and disability coverages 
are provided "All Under One Roof". 


We face the challenge of the New Year 
with complete confidence in our joint 
efforts to further develop the full 
advantages of multiple line operations to 
the advantage of the insuring public. 


 ———— 


President 


WE Besson & Sissn, 
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GeneRAL AGENTS ann UNDERWRITERS 


75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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What N. Y. Chapter Did This Year 


By Rosert C. MaHony, CPCU 


Robert C. Mahony, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee this year for the New 
York Chapter of the CPCU, is affiliated 
with The F. J. Flynn Associates, Inc., in- 
surance counselors, Garden City, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. His summary of the many 
activities of the New York Chapter in 1956 
is presented as follows: 

The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 





Albert Guida 


C. MAHONY 


Photo by 
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holds monthly meetings 
speakers give 


derwriters, Inc., 
at which distinguished 
down to earth talks. 
Robert L. Frings, accident prevention 
consultant, discussed “Special, Problems 
on Workmen’s Compensation.” This talk, 
on an informal level, was a_ practical 
approach to better safety engineering. 


Joint Meeting With Managers 


A joint meeting of the New York 
Chapters of both the CPCU and the 
American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment was held in February. This joint 
meeting is now an annual affair and 
brings together these two groups for 
a closer relationship and mutual benefit. 
Many corporate insurance managers are 
members of both chapters, having re- 
ceived their CPCU degree. 

Roger Bayles, secretary of the Home 
Insurance Co., presented an enlightening 
talk to the chapter on investment prob- 
lems of property and casualty insurance 
companies. Mr. Bayles, a member of the 
Insurance Society of New York, Bond 
Club of New York, and New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts, contributed 
valuable information on today’s market 
activities. 

A Spring dinner dance was_ held at 
the Naval Officers Mess in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. This social function was 
outs tanding and is becoming an annual 
affair for the chapter. All the “insurance 
widows” have much in common and en- 
joyed discussing their “mutual problems.” 

Oscar Beling, superintendent, agency 
systems department, Royal-Liverpool In- 
surance Group, addressed the chapter on 
his chosen field of agency management. 
Mr. Beling’s book, “Profitable Insurance 
Agency Management,” is listed as sug- 
gested reading for the CPCU course of 
study. 


Aid New Candidates 


Dean Harry J. Loman and Dean Ar- 
thur Goerlich addressed an open house 
meeting for new CPCU candidates in 
May with the aim of giving all the help 
possible for the candidates to understand 


> 


what was expected of them at the June 
examinations. 

George Reale, secretary, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, dis- 
cussed the functions of the council as 
well as some of the problems that have 
arisen as a result of the new workmen’s 
compensation policy. 

The chapter conducted its annual All 
Industry & Conferment luncheon at the 
Hotel Biltmore in October. Guest speak- 
er was H. Clay Johnson, Deputy U. S. 
manager and executive vice president of 
the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. At 
the luncheon, 24 new designees received 
their CPCU designation which is awarded 
by the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

An indication of a lively chapter meet- 
ing can be visualized from the topic of 


the debate that was held last month. 
The New York Chapter debated the 
Connecticut Chapter on the subject: 


“Resolved that the recent growth of di- 
rect writing insurance companies is in 
the ultimate ‘public interést.” 


CPCU National Meeting 


(Continued from Page 72) 


In contrast to the seminar committee, 
which develops the educational program, 
Mr. Landis has also appointed the na- 
tional] annual meeting committee which 
supervises the physical arrangements of 
these annual gatherings. This committee 
is headed. by Sanford H. Lederer of 
Chicago as chairman, who is assisted by 
Leonard W. Larson, also of Chicago, 
Malcom G. Young of Chicago, Joseph 
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P. Schwartz of New Orleans and Eugene 
A. Toale of New York, who will serve 
as general chairman of the New York 
City meeting. 

The New York Chapter, as host to 
this meeting, has been working for over 


a year in establishing plans for the 
mechanical handling of the meeting. 


Chapter members have pledged them- 


selves to attend the meeting in force, so 
that we may offer to visiting CPCUs, 


the hospitality for which New York is 
famous, At the same time, we hope to 
dispel, forever, the feeling that New 
York is a “big city.” In doing this, we 
have been assured of the cooperation of 
the New York Convention Bureau and 
many other New York organizations. 


Conferment of CPCU Designation 


One of the highlights of the meeting 
will be the annual conferment of the 
CPCU designation upon those who have 
earned this distinction during the year 
of 1957. As is the case of the meeting 
itself, this will be the first time that an 
annual conferment has taken place in 
New York City. These presentations will 
be made at the All-Industry luncheon, 
which is scheduled for Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 2. The speaker has not yet been 
chosen, but this meeting has traditionally 
featured prominent speakers, and has 
produced messages which have had an 
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ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


impact on the entire industry. 

In this early report it is impossible 
to go into detail on all of the activities 
of the “convention.” However, members 
who plan to attend can be assured that 
the New York Chapter’s goal of “the 
biggest and the best” will be attained. 


Eastern Institute 


(Continued from Page 72) 





Maynard Toelle, CPCU. Secretary, 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion; Frazier S. Wilson, manager, insur- 


ance division, United Airlines; George 
V. Whitford, CPCU, vice president, Fire 
Association of Philadelphia; Lawrence 
J. Ackerman, Dean, School of Business 
‘Administration, University of Connecti- 
cut. 

The meetings were closed affairs and 
the discussions were strictly “off the 
record,” as would befit an honest and 
exhaustive effort critically to analyze 
our thinking and our domestic market 
methods, to compare both with foreign 
thinking and methods, to evaluate the 
differentials and to propose methods for 
improvement where needed. This com- 
parison of thinking and methods was 
the dominating theme, but in addition, 
there was a delineation of the mechanics 
of foreign insurance of domestic risks 
and of our operations in foreign field. 

The vast scope of the entire affair can 
readily be perceived. The enthusiastic 
reaction by the registrants was pleasing, 
but anticipated. Most warming to the 
committee personnel, however, were the 
unbounded enthusiasm and admiration 
expressed by the guest speakers. The 
registrants felt they had been given very 
much. In turn, the speakers felt that 
they themselves had gained far more 
than they had given. This was reward 
enough for the labor involved. 

Benisch General Chairman 

The general chairman of the Institute 
was Abner Benisch, CPCU, CLU, of Jay, 
Schlesinger, Benisch, Lowy and Wolh- 
reich, Newark, N. A. J. Mueller, 
CPCU, secretary, P hoenix of Hartford, 
was ch: urman of physical arrangements. 
William H. Hackett, CPCU, Ameri can 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. was charge 
d’ affaires of publicity and registrat tion. 
Chairman of the budget committee was 
E. Kenwood Hawley, CPCU, Fireman’s 
Fund, New York City. 

The program committee was composed 
of Garret W. Roerink, CPCU, American 
Insurance Group, Newark, N. .; Charles 
W. Pachner, CPCU, Frenkel & Co., Inc, 
New York City; John B. Walker, CPCU, 
America Fore Group, New York City; 
Jack Newbauer, CPCU, Newark, N. J.; 
J. George Kaplan, CPCU, CLU, New 
York City; Eugene A. Toale, CPCU, 
manager, Security-Connecticut Comipa- 


nies, New York City; and George 
Guess, Jr., CPCU, Griswold and Com- 
pany, Inc.. New York City, the program 
chairman. 





Four Honored by Legion 

Insurance Post No. oy me can 
Legion held its monthly meeting at the 
Cabin Restaurant, New York, on Decem- 
ber 11. During the evening “Certificates 
of Merit” were presented to Leonard 
Marcel, Howard A. Kochendorfer, James 
S. Conway, Nathan Dechter, and Fred 
A. Beck for efficient service as officers 
and continued activities for the Post by 
Commander Herbert V. Parks. At close 
of business the Post held its Christmas 
Party. 
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N. Y. Agents’ Leaders 
At Regional Meeting 





Several leaders of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents are seen 
at a recent Utica regional meeting. Left 
to right are C. Fred Ritter, president 


of NYSAIA; Walter Hedderich, stand- 
ing, the president of the Utica Associ- 
ation; Alma P. Sherman, membership 
chairman and regional vice president of 
NYSAIA and Herbert S. Brewer, treas- 
urer of NYSAITA. 





ROCHESTER AGENTS TO MEET 

The Insurance Agents Association of 
Monroe County will hold its monthly 
luncheon meeting December 17, at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Rochester, 
N. Y. William H. Brewster, manager, 
automobile department, National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, will speak on 
“Dynamic Changes in Automobile Lia- 
bility Insurance.” President James 
Shaw is to preside. At this meeting 12 
new directors of the association will be 
elected. 


N. J. and N. Y. C. Ponds to 
Honor Blue Goose Head 


Jules Simoneaux, most loyal grand 
gander of the Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose, International, and a prominent 
general agent of New Orleans, will be 
honored at a joint dinner meeting of 
the Garden State Pond of New Jersey 
and the New York City Pond on Febru- 
ary 6 at Meyer’s Hotel in Hoboken. 

The Garden State Pond held its 
Christmas meeting and party December 
11 at The Rock, West Orange, N. 
Most Loyal Gander Fred L. Bross states 
that the annual dinner-dance will be 
held March 15 at the Hotel Suburban 
in East Orange. Robert Trinks is chair- 
man of this affair. 





Easterners Serving 


Blue Goose Grand Nest 


Several members of the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose, International, 
who are located in the East, are play- 
ing active roles in the grand nest, or na- 
tional administration. Robert F. Stumpf, 
General Adjustment Bureau at Paterson, 
N. J., is grand keeper of the golden 
goose egg; Joseph Sorge, Caledonian, 
Hartford, is deputy most loyal grand 
gander-at-large for the Eastern region; 
and George P. Albiez, Newark, N. J.; 
V. J. Freund, Pittsburgh; D. D. McCar- 
thy, Jr., Utica, IN, oe and William Fin- 
nie, Baltimore, are deputy most loyal 
grand ganders for various Eastern re- 
gions. 

Serving on grand nest committees are 
Mr. Albiez on the constitution and by- 
laws committee; William F. Ohl, East 
Orange, N. J., ritual committee; Mr. 
Finnie, emblem committee; Charles L. 
Hyde, Philadelphia, publicity committee; 
Reginald J. Devine, Maplewood, N. J., 
ladies’ auxiliary committee; Gilbert A. 
Dietrich, New York City, pond publica- 
tions committee, and Thomas P. Finegan, 
New York City, pond welfare fund com- 
mittee. 
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Interested in a GUAM AGENCY? 


I'm anxious to make an agency connection with a fire and 
casualty company for the Territory of Guam... and to place a good 
volume of desirable business with this company. 


Would prefer direct contact with home office. Full information, 
personal and business, will be gladly furnished to interested party. 





Box 2474, The Eastern Underwriter 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38 
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Humphrey Canadian V. P. 


American, American Auto 

John B. Humphrey has been appointed 
resident vice president and chief agent 
for Canada for the American Insurance 
Co. and American Automobile Insurance 
Co. in connection with the integration 
of operations of the two companies. He 
will continue his headquarters at the 
Bank of Nova Scotia Building, Toronto. 
Richard Airey and Herbert Turvey will 
be associated with Mr. Humphrey as 


assistant managers for Canada. Mr. 
Humphrey is a native of London, Eng- 


FITZGIBBON AGENCY MANAGER 

Appointment of Thomas Fitzgibbon’ as 
manager of the James H. Hamill Asso- 
ciates office at Rochester, N. Y., is an- 


nounced. A graduate of Monro2 High 
School and a veteran of the Armed 
Forces, he has had 14 years of experi- 


ence in the insurance business, recently 


with the Boston Insurance Co. 





land, and gained his first insurance ex- 
perience in that country before moving 
to Canada in 1928 when he became active 
in an adjusting firm in British Columbia. 

Adam McBride, formerly manager for 
Canada of the Americ: in Insurance Co., 
has resigned. 
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National Automobile Theft Bureau 
Eastern Division, 40th Anniversary 


Successful Organization Started in 1917 With Shedd as 
Director; Black Now Directs Car Recoveries, Apprehen- 
sion of Crooks and Theft Prevention Activities 


The Eastern Division of the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau, which has 
proven so successful in combatting car 
thieves, marked its fortieth anniversary 
this year. For in October, 1916, Harry 
M. Shedd, then a State Motor Vehicle 
Inspector of New Jersey who had had 
several years of stolen car investigation 
work, was engaged on a temporary basis 
by a committee desiring to form a theft 
bureau. Within a few months the ex- 
periment was demonstrated to be suc- 
cessful and in February, 1917, the Bu- 
reau went on a permanent basis. 

At that time the full title of the bu- 
reau was the Automobile Underwriters 
Detective Bureau, Eastern Division. It 
was organized for theft prevention, and 
while car recoveries have become a 
major part of the work, with recoveries 
averaging more than 94% each year, 
theft prevention is still being accom- 
plished through educational work and 
by relentless investigations resulting in 
arrest and prosecution of auto thieves 
and. dishonest receivers. The bureau 
works always in close cooperation with 
local, county, state and Federal police 
officials, 


Why Theft Bureau Was Formed 


In earlier days, before formation of 
the theft bureau, it was possible for a 
car owner to obtain auto insurance in 
several companies simultaneously and 
then collect from several insurers, In- 
stallation of recording systems by the 


Theft Bureau has long since made this 
trickery impossible. Police authorities 
throughout the country consult bureau 
files covering questionable automobiles 
and are able quickly to identify stolen 
cars even though taken from cities re- 
mote from where they were picked up. 

The district covered by the bureau 
coincides largely with the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association territory. This 
includes Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia and West Virginia. 

Forty years ago Nevitt S. Bartow, 
then secretary and later president of 
the Queen Insurance Co., decided that 
automobile thefts had reached such 
severe proportions that something should 


be done cooperatively by the industry 
to solve the problem. After several 
meetings with executives of other in- 


surers, three companies agreed to sub- 
scribe to a temporary arrangement 
whereby an investigator was to be em- 
ployed to make a survey of conditions 
and attempt to effect stolen car recover- 
ies. Mr. Shedd was selected because of 
his outst: inding record, and his reputa- 
tion was further enhanced during the 
many years he headed the bureau. Mr. 
Shedd died in March, 1949, in Florida, 
while still director. 


First Company Committee 


In 1917, after a few months’ trial had 
indicated the new bureau would be suc- 
cessful, other companies became inter- 
ested and on February 17 of that year a 
committee was formed to direct Bureau 
activities Comprising this committee 
were N. S. B: irtow, chairman, Queen; 
W. N. Bament, Home: Douglas F. Cox, 
Appleton & Cox, Inc.; O. R. Beckwith, 


Aetna Affiliated Companies; G. H. Kehr, 
National Liberty, and L. C, Hodgkins, 
secretary. 

Shortly after the Bureau was formally 
organized the committee was increased 
from five to seven members. When the 
Bureau marked its 25th anniversary in 
1941 L. K. Babcock, who recently re- 


CHARLES S. BLACK 


Director 


tired from the Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies, was chairman of the Bureau com- 
mittee and serving as members then and 
now were Rollin M. Huyler, chief ad- 
juster, metropolitan auto claims depart- 
ment, America Fore Group, and Hubert 
M. Wardwell, Jr., president of the Mid- 
dlesex Mutual Fire of Concord, Mass. 
Mr. Wardwell has been on the commit- 
tee over 25 years and Mr. Huyler over 
20 years. 
Present Committee 


Other members of the present Eastern 
Bureau committee are as follows: 


Chairman, George S. Whowell, vice 


president, General Exchange Insurance 
Corp., New York City. 

Vice Chairman, George S. Atkinson, 
secretary, Hartford Fire, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Edwin H. Ely, vice president-secre- 
tary, Home Insurance Co., New York 


City. 

William B. Rearden, president, Fire- 
men’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J 

W. L. Vermilion, secretary, casualty 
claim division, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., Hartford. 

The Bureau receives the full assis- 
tance of the various police authorities 
throughout the territory in which it 
functions and has been active in most 
cases where gangs of auto thieves have 
been detected, apprehended and _ con- 
victed. It has steadily been the policy 
of the Bureau to give full public credit 
to the police, state troopers or the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and as 
for itself to remain anonymously in 


the background. 

While Mr. Shedd was director he was 
assisted by William N. Havens, and the 
latter was also a former State Inspec- 
tor of Motor Vehicles in New Jersey. 
Also on the staff, joining in 1927, was 
Charles S. Black, who today is the able 
director of the Bureau. 

Black Director and King Asst. Director 

Mr. Havens continued as_ director 
from 1949 to mid 1953 when he retired 
on account of age and Mr. Black was 
named as his successor. The former had 
then been with the Bureau since its for- 
mation 35 years earlier. When Mr. 
Black became director Ray M. King, 
then chief special agent, was advanced 
to assistant director. Both have estab- 
lished enviable records and are held in 
the highest esteem throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Black is widely known as one 
of the top authorities on automobile 
theft problems, and is in demand as a 
speaker on car stealing before training 
schools conducted by insurance compa- 
nies, state and local police, and the 
FBI. He joined the Bureau on May 17, 
1927, after doing auto investigation work 
in New Jersey. Thus, the first three 
directors have all come from the Garden 
State. 





RAY M. KING 
Assistant Director 


With the Bureau Mr. Black served as 
a special agent in New Jersey until 1938, 
when he was transferred to the New 
York headquarters of the Eastern Divi- 
sion as chief investigator. He became 
assistant director on November 1, 1949, 
and director less than four years there- 
after. 

Mr. King joined the Bureau in No- 
vember, 1941, at Harrisburg, Pa., after 
having served with the Pennsylvania 
State Police. During World War II 
he was in the Army, serving overseas 
in Europe and following that he repre- 
sented the Bureau in West Virginia. 
In November, 1950, he was transferred 
to the New York office as executive spe- 
cial agent and in October, 1951, ad- 
vanced to chief special agent. 


370 Insurers Are Members 


A quick indication of how the Bureau 
work has expanded is to realize that 
the Eastern Division in 1917 had a 
membership of five companies which has 
now increased to 370 insurers. The high- 
ly trained staff consists of 40 employes, 
including 16 special agents who are 
assigned to Bureau offices in the East 
or are resident agents at strategic cen- 
ters. 

In the twelve month period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, to August 31, 1956, the 
Bureau processed 12,450 auto thefts, 
with about 94% recovered. This was 
below the 97% ratio of the previous 
year, but the decline was not due to any 
drop in efficiency but to the fact that 
car thefts have increased noticeably this 
year. 

Such an expansion always tends to 
drop the recovery ratio temporarily. 
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Then when thefts decline the rec: very 
ratio mounts to a point above the yearly 
average. For many years the total of 
cars stolen, on a nationwide basis, has 
been in excess of 215,000 annually, and 
the trend has been upward over the last 
decade. 

However, from the standpoint of to- 
tal thefts to the number of cars regis- 
tered the theft trend has been steadily 
downward. This year has seen a rise 
of about 22% in thefts for the first six 
months to a total of 134,000 cars. How- 
ever, in 1945 when there were 241,500 
thefts reported there were 31,000,000 
autos on the road, compared to 62,760, 
000 in 1955. 


Helped in Vigorito Case 


The NATB received a full share of 
commendation, along with New York 
and other police authorities and the FBI, 
for the part Mr. Black and his asso- 
ciates played in cracking “Bla-Bla” 
Vigorito’s auto theft ring, which had 
operated for 30 years until about a year 
ago. Vigorito and a large group of fel- 
low, defendants are now serving long 
or intermediate terms in prison. How 
this ring was broken up was related by 
3everly Smith in two articles in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” which ap- 
peared during the Summer months this 
year. The articles were headed “King 
of the Car Thieves.” 

The Bureau maintains an_ elaborate 
card index file on stolen cars, with ex- 
tensive cross indexing for quick and 
accurate reference. Information is re- 
ceived from companies as thefts are 
reported and then distributed to all 
parts of the country, through the five 
regional offices, and. tre: ities exist with 
Canada and Mexico whereby car re- 
coveries are aided in those countries. 

The more rapidly information is re- 
layed to the Bureau from individual 
insurance companies that a car has been 
reported stolen the better chance the 
3ureau has to hasten its recovery. On 
the other hand, the more data is delayed 
the longer thieves have to alter the 
identity of a motor vehicle or to drive 
it to some point where discovery may be 
difficult. 

Looking back over the last 40 years 
the Bureau and its committee of com- 
pany executives feel that the original 
venture was more than justified. Today 
the Bureau is an integral part in the 
crime prevention and detection system 
in this country and its operations, while 
not generally known to the public, are 
highly valued by the insurance industry 
and all those in public life who come 
into contact with Messrs. Black, King 
and their associates, 





North America Marine 
Changes in New England 


Insurance Company of North America 
Companies are making extensive changes 
to expand marine facilities in Connecti- 
cut. The New England marine depart- 
ment will be located at the companies’ 
Boston service office under the manager- 
ship of Donald Warren effective Janu- 


ary 1. 

William L. Shea, special agent, will 
continue to supervise Connecticut marine 
business, supported by a fully staffed 
department. For the present he wil! con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in Spring- 
field but will move to Hartford after the 
first of the year. In the absence of 
Mr. Shea in Springfield or Har‘ford, 
quotations and service will be available 
from Boston. 





Home Pays 200th Dividend 


Kenneth E. Black, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., announces a “uat- 
terly dividend of 50 cents per share, 
payable February 1 to stockholders ot 
cand January 2. Mr. Black said 
this payment represented the 200th con- 
secutive dividend paid to Home stock- 
holders by the company. He noted that 
the Home has paid dividends in 103 of 
the 104 years of its existence, the only 
exception occurring in 1873, the year 
following the great Chicago fire of 1871 
and the Boston conflagration of 1872. 
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Broader Covers, Higher Loss Ratios, 


More Competition In Auto Insurance 


By R. Gorpon CALLAn 


Secretary, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


The year 1956 was somewhat a para- 
dox in the automobile insurance business 
in that it continued extremely competi- 
tive in the face of worsening loss ratios 
stemming from higher accident fre- 
quency and mounting claims costs in 
both the casualty and physical damage 
classes. It was also a year marked by 
intensified interest in compulsory insur- 
ance on the part of numerous state 
legislatures culminating in the adoption 
of the Financial Security Law in the 
State of New York. 

The competitive aspect was manifest 
in the introduction of broader coverages 
through new policy forms (such as the 
Family Automobile policy) and further 
extension of additional coverages (such 
as death, dismemberment, disability and 
varying forms of protection against the 
uninsured motorist). 

The immediate effect of unsatisfactory 


R. GORDON CALLAN 


loss results will probably be rate in- 
creases for mest automobile coverage in 
a substantial number of rating terri- 
tories. However, the lasting impact of 
the year’s developments will be the new 
coverages which more closely satisfy 
the public requirements for a_ higher 
degree of responsibility on the part of 
automobile owners and operators. 

The paradox rests in the fact that the 
competitive pressures which produced a 
better product are normally expected in 
profitable times rather than a period of 
deteriorating underwriting results. 


Family Automobile Policy 


The most significant coverage develop- 
ment was the introduction of the Family 
Automobile policy by member companies 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the similar forms sub- 
sequently adopted by many of the inde- 
pendent insurers. The Family policy has 
as its purpose the preparation of the 
broadest possible contract designed spe- 
cifically to insure the exposures common 
to an individual owning and operating 
an automobile for his family business 
and pleasure use. 

This approach precluded the necessity 
for innumerable insuring conditions con- 
tained in prior standard automobile 
policies which contemplated coverage 
for a multiplicity of situations of owner- 
ship and use. The confinement of the 


Family policy to conditions surrounding 
a normal private passenger risk permit- 
ted among other things: 


Outstanding Features 


1. A simpler policy with fewer words 
yet furnishing adequate coverage for its 
specific type of risk. 

2. Coverage for both bodily injury 
and property damage insurance on an 
“occurrence” rather than an “accident” 
basis. 

3. The elimination of unnecessary ex- 
clusions such as the deletion of the ex- 
clusion for liability assumed under any 
contract or agreement. 

4. The alteration of exclusions as in 


the example of medical payments insur- 
ance (except for a minor limitation as 
to garage employes) indemnity shall be 
paid even though the insured is eligible 
for workmen’s compensation benefits. 

5. Automatic insurance for the policy 
term on private passenger cars, utility 
autos and trailers under both the liabil- 
ity and physical damage sections of the 
policy. 


DOC Coverage Broadened 


6. Drive-Other-Car coverage is consid- 
erably broadened as respects both the 
named insured and his spouse and rela- 
tives resident in his household. 


(a) Bodily injury, property damage 





and medical payments for both the 
named insured and his spouse while 
using any non-owned car except the use 
of commercial automobiles in his busi- 
ness or automobiles of any type owned 
by a relative living with the insured. 

(b) Coverage for all physical damage 
perils for which a premium has been 
paid when the named insured or spouse 
uses a private passenger auto not owned 
by the named insured and any relative 
in his household. 

(c) Bodily injury, property damage 
and medical payment insurance to rela- 
tives resident in the insured’s household 
when they use his car or non-owned 
private passenger autos of others pro- 
vided such non-owned cars are not reg- 
uarly furnished for their use. 

(d) Coverage, to a relative residing 
in the household of the named insured, 
for all physical damage perils for which 
a premium has been paid when such 
relative uses a private passenger car not 
owned by him or not furnished for his 
regular use. 

Use of Car Without Permission 

7. Coverage to a resident of the in- 
sured’s household for the use of the 
owned automobile even though the 
named insured may not have given per- 
mission for the use of the car. 

8. Physical damage coverage for the 
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More Thefts From Pickup ‘Trucks; 
Cargoes Small But Often Valuable 


By Jack SEME 
President, Babaco Alarm Systems, Inc. 


Truck cargo thieves are turning their 
unwelcome attention more and more to 
the tens of thousands of local pickup 


and delivery vehicles that daily ply the 
American street. From the tiny scooter 
pickup to the two-ton truck, they offer 
ripe pickings for larcenous fingers. 

The signficance of this to the under- 
writing field is that the local truck—the 
one that shuttles between air, water or 
rail depot and warehouse, that supplies 
the local merchant or that delivers dry 
cleaning, electrical appliances, cameras, 
liquor and other merchandise—cannot be 
overlooked in the fight against 
That was the lesson of 1956 and the 
guide for 1957 to insurance men, The 
threat today is to the small, local truck 
as much as to the long distance hauler, 
traditional victim of the hijacker. 


Widespread Use of Pickup Trucks 


As a result of this development this 


losses. 


past year, there are indications of con- 
cern among insurance company execu- 
tives and top underwriters as to the 


dangerous effect these losses may have 
on the overall loss ratio. After all, prac- 
tically every business uses pickup and 
delivery trucks in some phase of its 
operation. Thefts of goods from these 
vehicles, therefore, can be seriously felt 
in a number of insurance lines. So the 
word is beginning to come down to un- 
derwriters and agents that prevention of 
losses in pickup and delivery requires 
closer attention. 

Several factors combine to make the 
local pickup and delivery truck tempting 
to the underworld. And, it should be 
noted, the “truck” may even be only 
a salesman’s car loaded with samples or 
consignment merchandise. 

For one thing the local truck may be 
delivering cameras and film, liquor, ciga- 
rettes, or a small but vital machine part 
needed at a local plant. These things 
are easily disposed of, may be very 
valuable despite small size. 

Often No Theft Prevention 

Then the local truck generally is left 
unguarded when parked at the curb for 
a pickup or delivery. On a familiar street 
in a familiar neighborhood the driver 
gets a false sense of security. He may 
even leave his motor running as he goes 
from door to door. 

Finally, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant reason the local truck attracts a 
thief is that it generally has no theft 
prevention device or alarm. 

Whatever the reason, and no matter 
where it occurs, the effect of the theft, 
either of the whole vehicle or just its 
cargo, is the same. Valuable property 
has vanished and there is an insurance 
claim. The shipper is protected against 
his direct monetary loss, but he has only 
partial protection. There are many im- 
portant things a claim check cannot 
cover. 

For example, the retailer whose stock 
of goods is depleted cannot make up for 
sales lost because a shipment was stolen 
en route to his store. The wholesaler 
whose truck was looted has no way to 
recover for disrupted delivery schedules 
and the blow to the good will he treas- 
ures. The manufacturer who has spent 
sc much advertising his product cannot 
insure against the loss of a customer who 
turns to a substitute. The salesman who 
coois his heels until he gets new s: amples 
cannot collect for his precious, lost time. 

Yes, somewhere along the line some- 
one will have recovered the monetary 
value of stolen merchandise if he has 
insurance. But if your wife’s party gown 
disappears en route from the cleaner’s, 
can she wear a claim check? 


Safe Delivery of Goods Essential 


It boils down to this: The insurance 





JACK SEIDE 


agent and underwriter, as friend and 
counsel to the assured, should advise 
him that he needs something more than 
just a policy. That something more is 
what provides true peace of mind. It is 
important for the manufacturer to know 
that the truck carrying his product to 
market, whether it is his own, leased or 
contracted for, is thus protected. The 
vital thing is safe delivery of goods. 
One answer would be to put an extra 
man on the truck. This would make sure 
that the vehicle is not left unguarded 
when the driver is off on an errand. 
This procedure might be effective, but it 
is costly, nor does it work when both 
men go to get coffee or lunch together. 
And it does nothing for, say, the truck 
that is parked outside overnight. <A 
simpler plan is to install a truck alarm. 
For example, Babaco, which is com- 
pleting 25 years of service to trucks, has 
engineered a one-key protection system 
particularly applic able to local delivery 
trucks. With it, theft prevention be- 
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comes as easy as the turn of a key— 
the saine key that the driver uses for 
his ignition and cargo doors. With one- 
key protection it becomes virtually im- 
possible for a driver to overlook a pre- 
caution in taking care of the goods en- 
trusted to him. In addition, there is a 
saving on gas and wear and tear of the 
vehicle. 
Alarm System Practical 


As a matter of fact, the garage situ- 
ation being what it is in many localities, 
trucks and cars often are parked in the 
street or in an open lot overnight, fully 
or partly loaded with tempting merchan- 
dise. An alarm system is the only prac- 
tical way to safeguard such vehicles. In 
a sense, there can also be a saving—a 
saving in dollars spent for garage rent 
—because an alarm system costs only 
pennies a day. 

In our American economy practically 
everything that is produced finds its way 
onto a truck at — point in the dis- 
tributive process. Local trucks daily haul 
goods worth millions upon millions of 
dollars. And a growing part of what is 
stolen from trucks is taken from the 
local vehicle. 

Insurance agents and underwriters will 
be serving their own and their assureds’ 
business if they study local pickup and 
delivery operations. They cannot go 
wrong if they advise the assured to make 
certain that the truck he uses, whether 
he owns or rents it, is protected against 
theft. hijacking and pilferage. The under- 
world has grown to respect the truck 
burglar alarm. 





Corccran Appointed to 


Ultramar Insurance Post 


Appointment of James P. Corcoran, 36, 
as underwriter for Ultramar-Inter Amer- 
ica Corp., New York City, is announced 
by Ramiro Giral, assistant general man- 
ager and controller. Recently, Mr. Cor- 
coran has been an examiner for the New 
York State Insurance Department. His 
new duties will be primarily concerned 
with the supervision of underwriting 
activities at Ultramar. 
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Callan On Automobile 


(Continued from Page 91) 

cost of returning a stolen automobile to 
the owner or to the address shown in 
the policy. Transportation expense when 
the insured’s automobile is stolen to the 
extent of $5 per day up to a maximum 
of $150. 

9. Extension of physical damage in- 
surance to borrowed or rented utility 
type trailers up to an amount of $500. 

10. A period of 91 rather than 60 
days in which to file proof of loss for 
physical damage perils. 


Recent Coverage Developments 


Many important coverages conceived 
and introduced just prior to 1956 ex- 








R. Gordon Callan 


R. Gordon Callan was educated in 
Scotland and joined the Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group in Glasgow, 1935. After 
spending six and one-half years in the 
3ritish Army, he joined the New York 
office in 1947. In January, 1950, he be- 
came assistant manager of the automo- 
bile underwriting department and in 
1951 became manager of that depart- 
ment. 

In June, 1952, Mr. Callan was _ pro- 
moted to casualty manager and in Jan- 
uary, 1953, assumed his present title as 
secretary with supervision of all casualty 
underwriting operations excepting bur- 
glary, glass, fidelity and surety, and 
accident and health. His views on auto- 
mobile underwriting developments are 
widely respected and he takes a_proi mi- 
nent role in affairs of both the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. 








perienced accelerated development and 
a higher degree of standardization dur- 
ing 1956 by virtue of public necessity 
and healthful competitive pressures. The 
public concern for victims of accidents 
involving uninsured automobiles resulted 
in widespread demand for insurance to 
protect such victims. 

Thus, member companies of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
recently adopted a form of insurance 
known as “Family Protection” insurance, 
to protect a car owner for accidents 
caused by the uninsured motorist. As 
this article is being written such cover- 
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age is being filed in many states. 

In addition to insurance against acci- 
dents caused by the uninsured auto, this 
coverage protects against accidents 
caused by the hit and run driver. While 
the coverage will be standardized among 
the Bureau companies, the premium will 
vary by state and rating territory de- 
pendent upon such factors as the num- 
ber of uninsured motorists and_ local 
accident frequency and claims costs. 

Medical payments insurance of a few 
years ago has been greatly expanded by 
extended medical payments covering 
expense resulting from automobile acci- 
dents other than those involving an 
automobile in which the insured is rid- 
ing; for example, the extended medical 
payments applies when the insured or 
members of his household are struck 
by an automobile while a pedestrian, etc. 

While some companies introduced 
death, dismemberment and_ disability 
benefits coverage just prior to 1956, it 
was not until well into the current year 
that most companies adopted these cov- 
as normal and necessary addi- 


erages : 
tions to the basic automobile policy. 
Here again the National Bureau as- 


sumed jurisdiction over this form of 
insurance during the year and it is now 
available in most states. 

These coverages may not represent 
the entire answer to public clamor for 
compulsory insurance, but insofar as the 
seg individual is concerned he can 
now largely remove the hazards of the 
uninsured motorist if he elects to pay 
the modest premiums for these exten- 
sions. 


Automobile Rating Developments 


With each year that passes the rating 
territories for the casualty and physical 
damage coverages are more closely 
aligned; and in recent months much 
progress has been made in concurrently 
affecting rate changes for the two cov- 
erages. 

The private passenger rating plan is 
more closely aligned as between casu- 
alty and collision insurance coverages. 
As experience unfolds in the private 
passenger rating plan further improve- 
ments and refinements are being intro- 
duced to reflect more closely measurable 
exposures. An example of this would be 
the deletion of young female drivers 
from class 2A. In effect this reduces 
premiums for the family risk involving 
a young female driver, where the ex- 
perience would be much more favorable 
than for family risks involving the young 
male operator. 

The acceleration of accident frequency, 
increased claims costs and modern auto- 
mobile styling such as the up-swept 
fender and large glass surfaces very 
likely will require the various rate mak- 
ing organizations to produce more re- 
sponsive rates reflecting rapidly increas- 
ing loss ratios experienced by most 
paints 


Higher Rates Are Needed 


These factors will require review of 
the most up-to-date data that accepta- 
bly and reliably contributes to the loss 
Situation anticipated for the period in 
which the rate revisions are to be effec- 
tive. A few years ago, the continued 
inf] ationary spiral imposed the necessity 
to up-date the historical policy year 
rate-making data and somewhat similar 
conditions again confront us. 

Thus, while the companies on the one 
hand attempt to respond to the public 
necd and competitive pressures for bet- 
ter insurance coverage, they are on the 
other hand faced with the necessity to 
arrest adverse loss ratios by securing 
rate increases in the many areas where 
more money is needed. 

"his should not be taken to mean that 
Tate increases necessarily will take place 
countrywide as, fortunately, automobile 
Insurance is of such size as to contain 
a high degree of credibility within small 
geographic areas, with the result that 
adverse experience can be assessed di- 
Tectly against the areas (and other 
Causes) of such experience without 
penalizing the public as a whole. 


Carl £. McDowell Story 


(Continued from Page 70) 


Dowell has been deep and lasting. 
Shortly after the United States en- 
tered World War II and a War Ship- 
ping Administration was established in 
Washington, McDowell was asked to 
participate in setting up a division to 
deal with cargo requirements. Upon 
completion of this duty, he returned to 
San Francisco and shortly thereafter 
took a commission in the Navy, in the 
Naval Transportation Service. Later he 


went to Eniwetok in the Marshall Is- 
lands with the assault forces and served 
for a year in the port director unit. 
(Robert Meyer, at one time a director 
of the Home Insurance Co., served in 
the same unit.) 

After his wife had suffered a serious 
accident, Carl was recalled to the United 
States and thereafter was stationed as 
administrative officer of the Port Di- 
rectors’ School at Port Hueneme, near 
Santa Barbara. After V-J Day, he was 
transferred to the headquarters of the 
Naval Transportation Service in Wash- 
ington to work on a port directors’ 





manual, from which duty he moved to 
War Shipping Administration as deputy 
to Huntington T. Morse who was assis- 
tant to Admiral Emory S. Land. 

At the present time, the McDowells 
reside in Bronxville, N. Y., with their 
two children, Margaret Anne, 11, and 
Walter Carlson, 9. Walter’s middle name 
honors the late Captain Nils E. Carlson 
who served many years as commodore 
of the McCormick, Pope & Talbot fleet. 
In Bronxville, the McDowells attend the 
Reformed Church where Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell is a superintendent in the Sun- 
day School and Carl is a teacher. 








The 
Mississip pi 
Towboat 
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General 
Features* 


Twin-screw 
length — 145', beam — 40', 


depth—11', draft—8'. Each 


diesel, over-all 


of its two engines develops 
1600 H.P. Propeller 108" in 
diameter with controllable 
and reversible pitch. 


* Dimensions approximate. 


A far cry from the packet boats of Mark Twain’s day, the Mississippi towboat 

geared to modern production and distribution needs is a streamlined powerhouse 
making transportation history with the tremendous cargoes it pushes in the long-haul 
river traffic. In length it may vary from approximately 100 feet to well over 200 feet. 


W hratever its size, it is only a midget compared with the tow of barges which it 
shoves and maneuvers in all kinds of currents through the tight bends of the River. 
Tows of up to 30 barges, longer than the “Queen Mary”, are not uncommon. They 
are heavy too, containing enough cargo to fill a couple of Liberty ships or 450 


railroad cars. 


It is a tough job these powerful little boats do. And the rivermen who live on them 
for months at a time can really take pride in the new standards they are setting for 
the economical movement of bulk and package freight. 
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National Bureau Files 
Family Protection Plan 


AGAINST UNINSURED DRIVERS 
Filed in 39 States and D. C.; Protects 


Insured, Spouse, Relatives and 
Guests 

protection coverage, which will 
damages they are en- 
they or members of 
their families are injured by uninsured 
automobiles, is effective December 12 in 
39 states and the District of Columbia, 
William Leslie, general manager of the 


Family 
pay motorists the 
titled to recover if 








Mutual U.M. Protection 


A program to afford insurance protec- 
tion for bodily injury caused by unin- 
sured motorists and hit-and-run drivers 
has been filed in over 40 states by the 


Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau. The 
endorsement for affording the coverage 
is entitled “Family Protection Against 


Motorists.” 

The new coverage became available 
December 12 in Louisiana, New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia and it is anticipated 


Uninsured 


that the program will be effective in 
most other states on Deceaaer 26. A 
form of uninsured motorists coverage 


was previously introduced by the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau in New York 
on October 5, 1955. Consideration is also 
being given at this time to a revision of 
the New York program, 








National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 


ers, has announced. 


This coverage, which was filed last 
month with insurance supervisory au- 
thorities in many states by the Bureau 


its member and subscriber 
effective December 12 in 
California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, 


on behalf of 
companies, is 
Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, 


Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Mz aryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 


ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Covers Hit-and-Run Accidents 

Under the new coverage the company 
agrees to pay all sums which the insured 
shall be legally entitled to recover as 
damages from the owner or operator of 
an uninsured automobile because of bod- 
ily injury caused by accident. Coverage 
will apply even when the injury occurs 
while the insured is not occupying an 
automobile as, for example, if struck by 
an uninsured car while walking or bi- 
cycling. A “hit-and-run” car will be 
regarded as an uninsured car, and cov- 
erage will apply where neither the owner 
nor the operator of the “hit-and-run” car 
can be ascertained. 

Included as insureds are the named 
insured as stated in the policy and, while 
residents of the same household, the 
husband or wife of the named insured 
and their relatives. Guests are also in- 
cluded under the coverage while occupy- 
ing an automobile operated by the named 
insured or spouse. 

The new coverage will be available to 
owners of private passenger cars that 
are eligible for insurance under the 
“family automobile policy,” which is a 
contract designed wilalde for insur- 
ing private passenger cars owned by 
individuals or by husband and wife. The 
new family protection coverage will be 
afforded at low cost by endorsement of 









Pernollet Chairman of 
N. Y. Casualty Mgrs. 


Vv. B. CHITTENDEN VICE CHM. 


New Assignments Made to Standing 
Committees; John A. Verdi Desig- 
nated Secretary-Treasurer 


Joseph M. Pernollet, resident manager 
of the Employers’ Group for New York 
State, was elected chairman of the Casu- 
alty Managers’ Association of New York 
at its December 10 meeting at the Drug 
& Chemical Club, New York. He suc- 
ceeds John P. Coffay, Jr., vice president, 
Massachusetts Bonding, who has _ held 
this post during the past year. Mr. Per- 
nollet served this year as vice chairman. 

New vice chairman for the coming 
year is V. Chittenden, regional vice 
president, Phoenix-London Group. New- 
ly elected to the executive committee 
besides Messrs. Pernollet and Chittenden 
are H. K. Green, London & Lancashire 
Indemnity, and J. A. Blanchard, Glens 
Falls. B. F. Gates, Hartford Accident, is 
a hold-over on this committee. 

John A. Verdi, assistant resident man- 
ager, Employers’ Group, was designated 
by Chairman Pernollet to serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 

The following are members of the 
two main operating committees of the 
Casualty Managers’ Association: 

3rokers Contact Committee—E. Q. 
Field, Indemnity Co. of North America; 
Matthew S. Dunne, American- -Associated 
Group; William Simpson, Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group, all newly elected; 
Harry D. Schmedes, American Surety, 
hold-over. 

Casualty Committee of New York— 
R. A. Baker, Federal Insurance Co.; 
George Avery, United States F. & G.; 
William Ehrmanntraut, American Sure- 
ty, all newly elected; Harry Landen, 
Springfield Fire & Marine. and R. H. 
Nicholls, Fidelity & Casualty, hold-overs. 

The nominating committee was com- 
posed of Stephen Bedell, Maryland Casu- 
alty; Peter Barr, Commercial Union- 
Ocean Group, and W. E. Taeffner, 
Standard Accident. 


Pernollet’s Background 


Mr. Pernollet has served Employers’ 
Group as resident manager for New York 
State since 1948. He was previously 
stationed in Dallas as the group’s resi- 
dent manager. His insurance career be- 
gan in 1919 in New Orleans where he 
was engaged in local agency work. 

In 1930 he was selected by the Em- 
ployers for its New Orleans branch as 
an underwriter and seven years later he 
was transferred to Dallas. 

His other New York affiliations in- 
clude executive committee of the Casu- 
alty & Surety Club and membership in 
the Drug & Chemical, Bankers and 
Metropolitan clubs. 





the automobile liability insurance policy. 

It will be issued for limits of liability 
corresponding to those specified in the 
financial responsibility law of the indi- 
vidual state. Higher limits will not be 
available. 

A similar form of family protection 
coverage for families not owning auto- 
mobiles will be made available at the 
earliest possible date by means of a 
separate policy wherever permissable 
under state insurance laws. 





NEW QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 

A new quarterly newsletter service to 
provide detailed technical coverage of 
trafic safety trends and problems has 
been inaugurated by the accident pre- 
vention department, Association of C. 
& S. Companies. 


By State Farm F. & C. 


CREATES TWO NEW POSITIONS 
W. H. Vernier Named Executive Vice 
President; R. Hanback New Vice 


President 


Expansion of State Farm Fire & Casu- 
alty Co.’s top management team was 
announced this week by T. F. Camp- 
bell, company president. 

Walter H. Vernier was named execu- 





WALTER H. VERNIER 


tive vice president and Read Hanback 
vice president at a meeting of the fire 
company’s board of directors. Both were 
new posts. 

“State Farm Fire & Casualty is near- 
ing a 460% increase in premium volume 
since 1950,” Mr. Campbell said. “These 
additions to our administrative staff will 
help us meet and continue this growth.” 

Mr. Campbell is also vice president 
and secretary of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile, parent firm of both State 
Farm Fire & Casualty and State Farm 
Life. He supervises the auto insurer’s 
underwriting function. Mr. Campbell 
said the new appointments will give him 
more time for his responsibilities with 
the parent company. 

Careers of Vernier and Hanback 

Mr. Vernier will come to Bloomington 
from San Francisco where he has been 
executive vice president of Pacific Na- 
tional Fire since 1953. A native of Chi- 
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READ HANBACK 


cago, he began his insurance career in 
1923 with Westchester Fire. 

He served with the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters from 1930 to 1939 when he 


joined Pacific National as state agent 
for Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. He was named Cook County 


manager in 1945 and vice president and 
western manager in 1947. 

Mr. Hanback joined State Farm Life 
in 1937 as a mail clerk, advancing through 
various posts to assistant secretary and 
treasurer in 1946. In 1948, he was named 
assistant vice president. 

Mr. Hanback was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the life company in 1952 and was 
in charge of accounting and statistical 
operations. He will have general admin- 
istrative duties with the fire company. 





Surety Underwriters View 
Selling Technique Film 


A film illustrating selling techniques 
featured the monthly meeting of the 
Surety Underwriters Assn. of the City 


of New York at the Lawyers Club on 
December 6. 

Produced for Dun & Bradstreet and 
entitled “Of Time and Salesmen” the 
film outlines the travail of a new sales- 
man meeting old and new problems, con- 
trasts the cold canvass or hit-and-miss 
method with that of customer screening, 
and generally proves that in any field 
there is a great deal more to salesman- 
ship than merely calling on prospects. 

The meeting was presided over by 


(Continued on Page 98) 





New York 4 


DARRELL F. JOHNSON, Manager 
William T. Wright, Associate Mgr. 
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Founded by Edward Rawlings in 1872 
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Seven-Point Plan to 
Protect Atomic Workers 


URGED TO STATE COMP. BOARDS 





International Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions Committee 
Forms Program 





A seven-point program to. protect 
workers in atomic industries has been 
set forth by the atomic energy com- 
mittee of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 
missions. 

The program was recommended to the 
state workmen’s compensation officials 
at their annual convention at Charleston, 
S.C. Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical 
director of the Workmen’s Compensz ition 
Board of New York State, is committee 
chairman. 

The committee said that all state laws 
should include the following provisions 
for protection of workers where there is 
hazard of atomic radiation: 

Provisions for Workers’ Protection 

1. There should be given full benefits 
coverage of occupational diseases. 

2. There should be no limit placed on 
the medical care workers may require 
either for length of time or cost. 

3. There should be studies to deter- 
mine the advisability of supervised spe- 
cialized medical care for injured workers. 

4. Studies also should be made to de- 
termine the extension of Second Injury 
Laws for affected workers in order to 
— their reemployment. 

. Methods of apportioning liability 
in cases where workers may have been 
exposed to radiation in more than one 
plant will have to be devised. 

6. Inspection of plants where atomic 
work is performed should be authorized 
in order to determine the type and 
quantity of radiation present. 

7. Workmen’s compensation claims 
ascribed to atomic radiation should be 
carefully examined in order to insure 
that real injuries are properly covered 
and that “imagined or tenuously related 
injuries are dealt with in a reasonable 
balance.” 

Radiation Effects Difficult to Distinguish 

The committee pointed out that “radia- 
tion effects are often difficult to distin- 
guish from other medical conditions.” 
In addition, “the question of nuclear 
neurosis and fear of exposure will un- 
doubtedly be a factor at times.” 

The committee concluded that “while 
diseases caused by exposure to ionizing 
radiation will undoubtedly add to work 
loads of workmen’s compensation boards 
and commissions, we feel that they will 
present no insurmountable problems and 
that the recommendations made in this 
report will, if immediately put into effect, 
give adequate protection to the injured 
worker.” 

In addition to Dr. Weeden, other mem- 
bers of the committee making the report 
include: Dr. Henry A. Brodkin, medical 
director of the Department of Labor & 
Industry in New Jersey; Ernest B. 
Webb, director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of California; S. J. 
Holderman, chairman of the Illinois In- 
dustrial Commission; Thomas H. E. 
Quiniby, director of the Michigan De- 
partm ient of Workmen’s Compensation; 
and Eugene E. Sparrow, chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 





Twenty-two Graduate From 
Standard Training Course 


_ Twenty-two students were graduated 
trom the 1956 training school of Stand- 
ard Accident, Detroit, and_ affiliate, 
Planet, 

Mt a special luncheon at the Detroit 
Boat Club, C. L. Miller, vice president 
ot the companies, delivered a brief ad- 
dress and L. K. Kirk, president, pre- 
sented the graduates with their diplo- 
mas 

The graduation ceremonies marked 
the culmination of nine weeks of inten- 
= study in various phases of insur- 
nce, 


NEW HONOR FOR C. J. DANAHY 





Counsel of Greater N. Y. Insurance Bro- 
kers Assn. Elected Treasurer of 
National Democratic Club 

C. J. Danahy, who is doing an out- 
standing job as counsel of the Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers Associ- 
ation, was elected treasurer of the Na- 





Left to right: C. Joseph Danahy, Car- 
mine G. DeSapiv, Secretary, State of 
New York, and Thomas A. Lenane, Sec- 
retary, National Democratic Club. 


tional Democratic Club at its annual 
meeting December 4 in New York. Car- 
mine DeSapio, Secretary of the State 
of New York and Tammany Hall chief- 
tain, was elected president of the club. 

Two insurance agents—John F. Curry 
and James A. Roe—were elected to the 
board of governors for three year terms. 
The picture above shows three of the 
newly elected officers including Mr. 
Danahy. 


Rapid Comp. Benefits Paid 
To Brooklyn Pier Victims 


Six of the workers seriously injured in 
the Brooklyn dock fire were paid their 
first workmen’s compensation benefits 
December 5 by the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co. in one of the fastest claim 
settlements made following a major in- 
dustrial disaster in New York State, 
Miss Angela R. Parisi, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation ‘Board, has 
announced. 

Miss Parisi pointed out that there will 
be additional claims forthcoming under 
the Disability Benefits Law. This pro- 
vides benefits to covered employes who 
may have been injured in the fire or 
explosion but who were not actually 
working at the time. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, injured workers may receive up to 
a maximum of $36 per week in benefits, 
depending upon their earnings. Cash 
benefits of up to $40 per week are paid 
under the Disability Benefits Law. 


KEMPER ADDITIONS IN SUMMIT 
_ J. J. Levis has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant in the Summit (N. J.) 
underwriting department of the Kemper 
Insurance companies. In addition E. P. 
McAndrew has been named auditor of 
accounts, J. R. Milne as office service 
manager and F. L. Mullen as collection 
manager. 








Billy Sullivan Of Washington State 


Dean Of Insurance Commissioners 


At the Miami Beach luncheon last 
week of Passe Club International (ex- 
insurance commissioners) Howard Brace, 
the secretary, referred to Insurance 


Commissioners who win office by election 
as the “untouchables.” Such character- 
ization is especially deserved, in view 
of the fact that in the recent elections 
each of the seven incumbent officials who 
court the electorate was returned to 
office. Dean of them all in attendance 
at this meeting was William A. Sullivan 
of the State of Washington. In point of 
number of years on the throne, so to 
say, he thas an equal in Commissioner 
John Holmes of Montana, but Mr. 
Holmes had to stay home ‘to attend to 
some election certification ceremonies. 

Mr. Sullivan was elected first in 1932 
in the Roosevelt landslide and he has 
led the ticket every four years since 
then, his most recent triumph being his 
most sweeping. In November he got 76% 
of the votes and his margin exceeded 
225,000. He will mark his 25th anniver- 
sary as Commissioner in 1957. 


Known as Mr. Continuity in NAIC 


In the ranks of NAIC Mr. Sullivan is 
Mr. Continuity. He goes back to the 
dark depression days. He was in the 
midst of the feverish proceedings then 
when heroic measures were needed and 
were forthcoming to see that the neces- 
sary failures in the insurance business 
didn’t set in motion a chain reaction and 
destroy public confidence. He went 
through the whole SEUA business, 
viewed its causes and had a hand in 
shaping its consequences. He was presi- 
dent of NAIC in 1935-36. 

Billy Sullivan is well described as two 
fisted. He is a fighting Irishman and he 
has an infectious and radiant personal- 
ity. He is highly motivated in his con- 
viction that he is carrying out a sacred 
trust for the protection of the policy- 
holders. He is proud of the fact that 
there has been no domestic insurance 
company receivership during his regime. 

What pleases him most about the pre- 
sentation to him last June of the Doctor 
of Laws degree at Seattle University was 
that this was for “a reason "—in recog- 
nition of his outstanding service to pol- 
icyholders over the years. Another great 
source of pride is his claim that on a 
per capita basis Washington is the most 
insurance-minded state in the nation. 
That is the premium payments per capita 
are the largest. He doesn’t make such 
a claim, but he must think that a con- 
sistent record of regulation in the inter- 
est of policyholders creates a climate 
highly favorable to the toilers in the 
insurance vineyard. Today premium vol- 
ume in Washington is about $374 million 
which is six times what it was in 1932. 

Mr. Sullivan came to the United States 
as a 16-year old from Ireland. He went 
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directly to San Francisco, He had a 
brother who was a captain in the United 
States Army Transport Service and that 
was based in San Francisco. 

Prior to the First World War Mr. 
Sullivan had entered the insurance sell- 
ing field and was a member of the San 
Francisco Insurance Brokers Exchange. 
When he went into military service he 
sold out his insurance business with a 
proviso to stay out of the field there for 
five years. 


Fell in Love With Seattle 


Billy Sullivan started out as supervis- 
ing engineer in the U. S. Signal Corps, 
later was in naval aviation, and finally 
was sent to Seattle to serve in the rail- 
road administration. He fell in love with 
that city and decided to stay on there 
after his release to civilian life. He was 
foreclosed from resuming an insurance 
career in San Francisco. He opened an 
office in the American Bank building, 
Seattle, to engage in real estate and in- 
surance. He had enough faith in the 
city and state to invest in property there 
and he acquired a good stake in down- 
town real estate. He has never had 
reason to regret this. 

With his personality and interests Mr. 
Sullivan couldn’t help becoming associ- 
ated with groups dealing with public life 
and politics. They wanted him on the 
Democratic ticket in 1932, but the only 
office that he would consent to go for 
was that of Insurance Commissioner. He 
said that was the only post for which 
he was qualified and where he might be 
of constructive service. 

Up until that time the Democrats were 
not serious contenders for office. Often 
they didn’t even fill their party ticket 
up. Mr. Sullivan campaigned as a Jef- 
fersonian old school Democrat and from 
then on, regardless of whether Democrat 
or Republican was in the ascendancy, 
3illy Sullivan has been a soo ahoo-in. 





Miss Crooks Retires 


The retirement of Miss Flora L. 
Crooks of Hartford, who has the longest 
service record of any woman in the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, has 
been announced. 

Miss Crooks, who was secretary to 
A. A. Hansen, assistant secretary in 
charge of engineering, started in August, 
1914. She also served as secretary to the 
late George Butterfield from 1927 until 
1953. Mr. Butterfield was secretary in 
charge of engineering. 

In 1938 Miss Crooks served as presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire’s Group Girls’ 
Club and president of the Hartford’s 25- 
Year Women’s Club in 1948. 
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The picture shown here is the recently 
completed United States F. & G. build- 
ing at Orange, N. J., which houses the 
company’s northern New Jersey office, 
formerly located at Newark. The ex- 
terior of this air conditioned structure, 
construction of which began last year, 
is faced with colonial brick on the first 
story and with porcelain enamel steel 
panels on the second story. The interior 
planning is open, with a minimum of 
partitions, thus simplifying internal traf- 


Merger of Oklahoma and K.C. 
Companies Is Approved 


\ merger of General Bonding & In- 
surance Co. of Oklahoma City and Mid- 
continent Casualty Co. of Kansas City 
has been approved by directors and 
stockholders of both companies, subject 
to approval of State Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

General Bonding would be the surviv- 
ing company in the merger but the sur- 
vivor would take the name of Mid- 
continent Casualty Co. 

The new company will be headquar- 
tered in Oklahoma City. Perr Inhofe of 
Tulsa, current president of Midcontinent, 


DEFER FILINGS 30 DAYS 
ICC Delays Recommendations on Two 
Motor Carrier Rule 
Changes 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s insurance section, following a 
meeting with insurance industry groups, 
agreed to defer for 30 days the filing 
of recommendations with the Commis- 
sion concerning two proposed rule 
changes affecting insurers writing cov- 
erage for interstate motor carriers. 

First of the proposed changes would 
provide for the filing of “continuous” 
certificates of insurance—effective un- 
til cancelled—instead of annual certi- 
ficates. The second would increase the 
minimum policyholders’ surplus require- 
ment of insurance and surety companies 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Attending the informal discussion 
were the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, the Mutual Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Independent In- 
surers, Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation and several individual com- 
panies. 

Those attending generally favored the 
“continuous filing” proposal, which is 
designed to cut down on the volume of 
ICC paperwork, Insurance Chief G. C. 
Whalen stated. But NAITI registered 
opposition, based on expressions of 
opinion received from some 30 of their 
member companies. For this reason, he 
explained, he agreed to wait 30 days to 
give the association an opportunity to 
poll its members further and file addi- 
tional comments. 

Only scattered opposition by individual 
companies was expressed to the hike 
in minimum policyholders’ surplus re- 
quirements, which serve to bar new 


small companies from certification. Only 
10 of the present 460 certificated insur 
ers now have under $500,000 in surplus, 
and they would be given three years to 
comply with the $500,000 minimum. 


U.S. F.&G. Building at Orange, N. J. 


Recently completed U. S. F. & G. Building at Orange, N. J. 
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fic. A parking area adjacent to the 
building is readily accessible to visitors 
and employes. 

The new facilities were designed to 
keep pace with the U. S. F. & G.’s ex- 
panding business in the northern New 
Jersey area. P. A. S. Rogers, who re- 
cently marked his 45th anniversary with 
the company, is manager for the area. 

The building was designed by archi- 
tect Donald B. Ratcliffe, of Baltimore, 
and was built by Edward M. Waldron, 
Inc., builders and engineers of Newark. 


will become president of the new firm, 
which will be an Oklahoma corporation. 

John Edwards of Oklahoma City, 
president of General Bonding, will retain 
an interest in the new corporation, but 
he will not hold office. 

J. B. Dudley, General Bonding’s secre- 
tary, said the merger will result in a 
company with capitalization of $500,000 
and assets exceeding $3 million. It will 
be one of the largest casualty companies 
in Oklahoma. General Bonding was 
chartered in Oklahoma in 1946 and began 
writing insurance in 1948. It is sole 
owner of General Bonding Fire Insur- 
ance Co, 






Goodale-Mahony Inc., New 


Reinsurance Firm in N. Y. 


A new firm of reinsurance intermedi- 
aries and excess line brokers has recent- 
ly been organized in New York City, 
known as Goodale-Mahony Incorpor- 
ated. The firm is located at 68 William 
Street. 

Richard A. Mahony has had six years 
of reinsurance and excess line experi- 
ence. Percy A. Goodale, Jr. has been 
with various reinsurance and excess line 
brokerage houses in New York and Bos- 
ton since 1946 in sales, managerial and 
underwriting capacities. 

Goodale-Mahony Incorporated — will 
specialize in the drafting of forms and 
placing an unusual and unique risks. As 
reinsurance intermediaries, they will give 
attention to the reinsurance require- 
ments of the multiple line carriers who 


are now confronted with special under- 
writing problems that did not exist five 
years ago. Domestic and foreign markets 
are being used in the placement of facul- 
tative and treaty reinsurance. 





Curtis Heads Compulsory 


Auto Committee in Ohio 


Charles Curtis, vice president of Ohio 
Farmers, has been named chairman of 
the special committee of the Insurance 
Federation of Ohio which will oppose a 
compulsory automobile insurance law for 
that state. There are 14 insurance men 
on his committee. 





OHIO BIENNIAL BANQUET 


The Insurance Federation of Ohio will 
hold its second biennial legislative ‘ban- 
quet January 29. Purchasers of tickets 
will be given the opportunity to select 
their legislator guests. 
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OUR UNDERWRITING AND SERVICE 
FACILITIES ARE NOW BEING EXTENDED 


TO INCLUDE GENERAL FIRE LINES. 
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see page 28 for 


a new concept 
in volume purchase 
of life insurance. 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, Inc. 








SPECIAL AGENT 
Available after January 1, 1957 


Young married insurance man, life- 
long New Jersey resident, has nine 
years’ experience in casualty, fire and 
marine insurance. Desires to associate 
with company in New Jersey as field 
representative. Address replies to Box 
2475, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nas- 
sau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











18 Home Office Promotions 
Announced by Travelers 


Eighteen promotions in the home office 
of the Travelers Insurance Companies 
have been announced as follows: 

Doris H. Langer, Paul H. Marshall 
and Joseph R. Monahan were appointed 
assistant superintendents in the payroll 
division of the comptrollers department, 
it has been announced by Comptroller 
John P. Frazier, Jr. 

Miss Langer joined the Travelers in 
1924 as a clerk in the home office payroll 
department, was named assistant super- 
visor in 1945, and was named supervisor 
of the payroll unit in 1955. 

Mr. Marshall joined the Travelers in 
1929 as a clerk in the audit department 
and was named supervisor of the addres- 
sograph and check writing units in the 
payroll division in 1947, _ ; 

Mr. Monahan started in 1927 in the 
Travelers’ agency statistical department, 
was transferred to the tax, banking and 
insurance division in 1948, and made 
supervisor of the tax unit in the payroll 
division in 1953. ; 

Twelve appointments in the casualty 
underwriting division and engineering 
and loss control division were announced 
by Vice President Charles J. Haugh. | 

Promoted to senior underwriters in 
the casualty underwriting division were 
Stanley A. Bigos, Michael L. Daly, Cor- 
nelius R. Foley, William E. Grady, Dan- 
iel J. Harrington, Roger Cureau R. Mil- 
ler, and John C. Rafftery. Named under- 
writers in that division were Thomas L. 
O’Brien, and John S. Wilks. —. 

Fredric Gibbs has been named district 
supervising engineer; Vernon D. Row- 
land has been appointed supervising 
engineer, and Herbert C. Johnson, assist- 
ant supervising engineer, all in the engi- 
neering and loss control division. 

Three promotions were also announced 
by Agency Secretary James A. Hall as 
follows: Hector O. Provost, administra- 
tive assistant for contracts and licenses; 
Sergio A. May, supervisor of western 
territory, and Charles P. Van Trump, 
assistant supervisor of western territory. 
Mr. Provost has been with the company 
since 1922 while Mr. May joined the 
Travelers in 1927 and Mr. Van Trump 
in 1953, 


Doremus & Co. To Handle 
London Group Advertising 


Doremus & Co., New York advertising 
and public relations agency, has been 
appointed to handle the advertising of 
The London Group which includes The 
London Assurance, Manhattan Fire & 
Marine and Guarantee Insurance Co. of 
Los Angeles. Account executive is Ralph 
W. Bugli, special projects director ot 
Doremus & Co., who is well known to 
New York fire-casualty insurance people. 
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Fire-Casualty Reinsurance In One Contract 





This Trend, Well On Its Way, Is By-Product Of Multiple Line Underwriting; Accelerated By 


Introduction Of Homeowners’ Policy ; Excess Of Loss Reinsurance Has Replaced Participating 


Basis In Casualty Field; Higher Retentions By Company Groups Increasing 


Reinsurance is one of the major items 
of expense to most insurance companies 
yet to a lesser or greater extent, de- 
pending upon several factors, it is indis- 
pensable to most companies in the sound 
conduct of their business, Without it, 
many companies could find themselves 
in an embarrassing position. Conse- 
quently, for the past several years, it 
has been and perhaps at present is even 
more so, the desire of companies to re- 
duce reinsurance costs along with other 
operational costs. 

By reason of that situation, one must 
keep in mind, in an attempt to analyze 
what appear to be current trends in the 
casualty-surety reinsurance _ business, 
two important changes which have taken 
place in the casualty and bonding indus- 
try in the past several years: First, the 
substantial increase in capital and sur- 
plus of all casualty and surety com- 
panies and, second, the rapid develop- 
ment of multiple line insurance. 

Twenty-five or more years ago, and 
in many instances even fewer years ago, 
it was common practice in the casualty 
business for small and moderately sized 
companies to purchase quota share rein- 
surance in addition to excess reinsurance 
on many of the casualty lines, including 
automobile liability. Even the then 
larger companies purchased reinsurance 
on B, I. liability and P. D. liability (both 
auto and other) insurance and on work- 
men’s compensation over very low reten- 
tions. They also included lines such as 
personal A. & H. and burglary, invari- 
ably buying reinsurance on a_ surplus 
share basis and, in many instances, on 
a quota share basis. In connection with 
bonding lines, reinsurance was purchased 
on a surplus share basis with the ceding 
companies keeping very moderate reten- 
tions, especially on blanket bonds, both 
bank and commercial. As a result, the 
volume of reinsurance premiums relative 
to the total volume of casualty and 
surety premiums was quite substantial. 


Inflated Verdicts and Comp. Benefits 


By the mid 1940s, the inflationary 
effects of the war years began to make 
themselves evident in the form of 
larger verdicts. Amendments to the 
state workmen’s compensation laws in- 
creased the benefits under such laws, 
especially in the incorporation into these 
laws of unlimited medical costs. This in 
turn resulted in material increases in 
reinsurance rates for excess of loss cov- 
ers over the retentions then in effect. 
To avoid in many instances almost pro- 
hibitive reinsurance costs, the general 
level of retentions on casualty business 
Was increased. 

n an effort to reduce reinsurance 
costs, companies also gave thought to 
reinsuring burglary and personal acci- 
dent business on an excess of loss rather 
than a participating basis. This trend 
accelerated and is continuing. Today by 


By Donatp E. Bryant 
Vice President, The Treaty Management Corp., New York City 


far the greater part of such business is 
reinsured on an excess of loss basis. 

This is also the trend with fidelity 
business. Here is a line that for many 
years (i.e., up until the mid 1940s) was 
a'ways_reinsured on a_ participating 
basis, However, with the purpose in 
mind of reducing costs, companies be- 
gan to adopt the excess of loss basis on 
this class of business. Development of 
this type of cover has been relatively 
slow but it is stil] continuing. 

With the material increase in the 
policyholders’ surplus of casualty com- 
panies during the past ten years, the 
trend has been to further increase 
amounts retained by the ceding com- 
panies under surplus share as well as 
excess of loss reinsurance covers. 


Net Result of These Developments 


The net result of these developments 
has been to decrease considerably the 
amount of casualty and bonding rein- 
surance premiums relative to the total 
premiums being written today by casu- 
alty and bonding companies. And this 
trend toward increasingly higher reten- 
tions seems to be continuing, especially 
with the larger companies. In every such 
instance, it becomes more difficult to 


rate reinsurance covers because of the 
numerically few heavy risks to which a 
reinsurance cover is exposed. However, 
it stands to reason that if and when a 
heavy loss occurs the reinsurer must 


have available sufficient premium to en- 
able it to absorb such a loss and still 
make a reasonable underwriting profit. 
And it matters not whether such rein- 
surance covers are on an excess of loss 
or a participating basis. In other words, 
the trend is toward much higher reten- 
tions and it must eventually reach a 
saturation point. In the meantime an 
increasingly difficult problem faces the 
reinsurance underwriter. 

Reference was made earlier in this 
article to multiple line underwriting 
growth as a factor to be considered in 
analyzing casualty and surety reinsur- 
ance trends. This development has also 
been of material importance in connec- 
tion with increased retentions as far as 
fire-casualty groups are concerned, 
where the retention on casualty business 
has been sizably increased because the 
fire company could be brought in for a 
part of the casualty retention and vice 
versa. 

Fire-Casualty Combined in One 


Contract 


But of still greater significance is the 
tendency now to combine into one con- 
tract fire and allied lines and casualty 
business. 

3onding lines for the most part are 
still reinsured under a separate contract 
since the basis of reinsurance on such 
business is still largely the standard 
form of reinsurance agreement. 
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This trend first began to occur with 
the introduction of the comprehensive 
homeowners’ policy. It was evident that 
many ceding companies desired a single 
reinsurance contract covering all haz- 
ards insured under the policy since most 
of such policies are written for a single 
premium, Understandably a reinsurance 
contract, which follows the coverages 
provided for under the policy, eliminates 
the necessity of separating the premium 
for the different hazards covered. This 
form of reinsurance contract is working 
out very well for both the ceding com- 
pany and the reinsurer. However, it is 
still relatively in the initial stages. 


Further Important Steps 


The next step in connection with com- 
bined fire and casualty reinsurance con- 


tracts was taken when burglary and 
theft business (written as a casualty 
line) and inland marine business were 


combined for purposes of excess of loss 
reinsurance and to a lesser extent sur- 
plus share reinsurance. This change re- 
sulted principally because the amount 
of burglary and theft premiums, even in 
companies writing a large volume of 
casualty business, is relatively insigni- 
ficant. Furthermore, with the growth of 
the comprehensive homeowners’ policy 
and mercantile block form, it seems 
likely that the volume of burglary and 
theft premiums on business written as 
such will diminish, 

Consequently, in the light of that fact 
and by reason of the similarity of burg- 
lary and theft to inland marine insur- 
ance, it is natural in casualty-fire group 
operations not only to put the two 

(Continued on Page 108) 
































































































































Cal. Auto Club to Write 
Membership Coverage 


MODIFY PRESENT ARRANGEMENT 
Standard Accident, Cass & Johansing 
and Southern California Club Report 
Joint Agreement Effective January 1 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
& Johansing, its 
Angeles, and the 
Southern California have jointly an- 
nounced an agreement to modify the 
insurance arrangements which have ex- 
isted hones them for the past 40 years. 
Effective January 1, 1957, the Inter- 
insurance E xchange of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California will provide 
the entire automobile coverage for its 
members, adding to its material cover- 
age lines automobile liability, medical 
payments and comprehensive personal 
liability, heretofore written by Standard 
Accident 
Standard Accident will open a new 
branch office in Los Angeles on January 
l one develop a multiple line agency 
organization in Southern California, such 
as it has in the rest of the country. 


Cass 
agent in Los 
Club of 


general 
Automobile 


Continue Standard Representation 


Cass & Johansing will continue to rep- 
resent Standard Accident in Southern 
California and, with respect to other 
lines of insurance, will continue to trans- 
act business for the Automobile Club. 

The three-firm arrangement is one of 
the seep continuous associations of its 
kind in California and, during its term, 
has be he impressive From 
a few thousand dollars in the beginning 
years, this portfolio of automobile insur- 
ance has grown to an annual volume of 
some $15,000,000. 

This rearrangement of contracts be- 
tween the three companies involved is 
being undertaken with a measure of 
regret in view of the many years’ stand- 
ing and notable accomplishments of the 
association. There will, however, con- 
tinue to be substantial business relations 
between the Automobile Club, Cass & 
Johansing and Standard Accident. 


success. 


Piersol Elected New York 
Board of Trade Director 


Rodney E. Piersol, vice president, 
\lexander & Alex: under, Inc., was elected 
a director of the New York Board of 
Trade at the organization’s 83rd annual 
meeting December 6. 

Reelected as directors were Ashby E. 
Bladen, vice president, Aetna Insurance 
Co., and Robert H. Nicholls, vice presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

_ The New York Board of Trade was 
founded in 1873 and in 1890 established 
its first trade group. These trade sec- 
tions, as they are called, seek to pro- 
mote the interests of a specific industry. 

At present, there are six trade sections 
within the Board, they are drug and 
chemical, insurance, mercantile, interna- 
tional trade, transportation, and textile. 
The Board was the first association in 
the United States to initiate this type 
of structure. 


Pearl-American Names 


McLean Claims Dept. Mgr. 


Companies of the 
Group, the Pearl 


Pearl-American 
Assurance and Mon- 


arch of Ohio ‘have named David D. 
McLean as manager of the casualty 
claims lepartment. ; 

\ native of Pitts burgh Mr. McLean 


entered insurance in 1932 with the legal 
department of the Travelers. Following 
service with the U. S. Army during 
World War II, he joined the American 
Surety as assistant claims examiner. In 
1945 he became affiliated with the Gen- 
eral of Seattle in the claims department 
of the New York divisional office. Dur- 
ing his career, Mr. McLean has also 
operated as a company adjuster in the 


field. 
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Darrell F. Johnson Resigns 
From Guarantee Co. of N. A. 


Darrell F. Johnson, who has been 


United States reinsurance manager of 
the Guarantee Co. of North America 





DARRELL F. JOHNSON 
March, 1949, has re- 
December 31. 


bonding circles, Mr. 
known his future 


(Montreal) since 
signed this post effective 
Well known in 
Johnson will make 
plans in a short time. 

His fidelity-surety career began 33 
years ago with the American Surety as 
a special agent in Minneapolis from 
which post he was transferred to the 
Chicago branch for seven more years of 
field work. 

During World War II he saw 3% 
years of U. S. Army service in the India- 
Burma Theater, ranking as a lieutenant 
colonel with the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. Then, in the fall of 1945, he 
joined the Excess Insurance Co. as head 
of its bonding department, serving under 
Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., then vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Excess. 

Mr. Johnson resigned this post on 
March 1, 1949, to set up the Guarantee 
Company’s reinsurance department in 
New York. In so doing he made new 
friends and built considerable good will. 

A graduate of University of Minne- 
sota, he is a director of its Alumni Asso- 
ciation in New York. He is also active 
in church work in Princeton, N. J. where 
he resides. 
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330,000 Shares or 66% of 
Nat'l Fire Stock Exchanged 


Roy Tuchbreiter, board chairman of 
Continental Casualty, advised stockhold- 
ers of National Fire of Hartford on 
December 5 that a preliminary count by 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. indicated 
that holders of approximately 330,000 
shares or 66% of the National Fire stock, 
have accepted Continental’s offer of ex- 
change which expired November 30. 

“The reconciliation of the count, com- 
pletion of the essential routine steps, 
and issue of the new Continental Casu- 
alty stock certificates are proceeding just 
as rapidly as possible,” Mr. Tuchbreiter 
said. 

As to the question of any capital gain 
or loss which may have been realized 
by an exchanging National Fire stock- 
holder, Mr. Tuchbreiter said: “We are 
advised by our counsel, Messrs. Wilson 
& Mcllvaine, that this will be deter- 
mined by the fair market value for Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. stock on the date 
the exchange becomes effective which we 
expect will be December 13, 1956. Ex- 
changing stockholders will be advised as 
to the effective date and the indicated 
fair market value on that date as soon 
as possible thereafter.” 





FOUR NAMED ASST. MANAGERS 





Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
Promotes Bent, Buge, Johnson, 
and Miller 
Four men in the New York service 
office of Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America have been promoted to 
assistant managers, Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, executive vice president, has 

announced. 

They are: Roy H. Bent, Bernard Buge, 
Jr., Joseph E. Johnson and John 
Miller. 

Mr. Bent was an administrative assist- 
ant for the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters before coming to Indem- 
nity in 1951 as an underwriter in the 
New York office. He is a graduate of 
St. Lawrence University. 

Mr. Buge joined Indemnity in 1941 as 
an inspector in the New York office. He 
has served as underwriter since 1947. 

Mr. Johnson was first employed by the 
company in 1941 as a clerk in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan office. He was 
transferred to the New York office in 
1947 as a special agent and was promoted 
to underwriter in 1951. 

Mr. Miller has been employed in In- 
demnity’s New York office since 1949. 
He was made assistant superintendent 
of the accident department in 1952 and 
was promoted to superintendent in 1954. 
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Sargent To Be Pramwed 
As Continental V.P. 


AT BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET 





Casualty Co. Names B. F. Harris and 
T. King as Resident Vice 
Presidents 





The appointment of Robert M. Sar- 
gent as vice president of Continental 
Casualty Co. will be recommended by 
Company President J. M. Smith at the 
next board of directors meeting, the 





ROBERT M. SARGENT 


company revealed this week. Mr. Sar- 
gent is now resident vice president of 
the company’s Los Angeles office. 

Mr. Sargent, who has lived in southern 
California for 25 years, began his in- 
surance career in Los Angeles in 1946. 
director and secretary-treas- 
urer of California Agencies Inc., Con- 
tinental’s exclusive general agency in 
California until 1950, he joined Contin- 
ental in that year when the company 
bought the agency. ; 

He became resident vice president in 
1954. Mr. Sargent was educated at UCLA 
and is a member of the Jonathan and 
Stock Exchange Clubs in Los Angeles. 
He will be in charge of southern Cali- 
fornia and Pacific northwest operations. 


Formerly 


Harris and King Advanced 


3urton F. Harris, now manager of 
Continental’s Seattle branch, will be ap- 
pointed Seattle resident vice president, 
the company announcement also re- 
ported. Kenneth T. King, executive su- 
pervisor of western A. & H. branches, 
becomes resident vice president (A. & 
H.) at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Harris joined Continental in Chi- i- 
cago in 1939, moving to Seattle ten ye: 
later as casualty manager. He Sane 
associate manager in 1954 and branch 
manager earlier this year. 

Mr. King, a native of California, was 
formerly superintendent of agents for 
Continental’s commercial division in Chi- 
cago. He returned to the coast in 195 54 
as A. & H. manager in Los Angeles, 
which will continue to be his base. In 
his new position, he will be active in 
accident and health operations through- 
out the Pacific coast. 





Surety Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 94) 


S. M. Williams, Jr., Maryland Casualty 
Co., and was also marked by the pre- 
sentation of traditional gifts from the 
association to the immediate past presi- 
dent and secretary, Sidney Moritz, Jr., 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. and 
George K. Sneden, Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. 
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A Realistic View Of Major Problems Faced 


Neither executives nor stockholders of 
the major fire-casualty insurance com- 
panies will soon be able to shake from 
their memories the perplexities of 1956. 
At this writing there seems no ques- 
tion that the last 15 months have been 
one of the most trying periods experi- 
enced in many years by the fire-casualty 
industry. Problems of substantial pro- 
portions on both the loss and expense 
side of the ledger have become evident. 
In addition competition between the 


agency stock companies on the one 
hand, and the direct writers and mutu- 
als on the other, continues strong and 


unrelenting. 

Stockholders of fire-casualty compa- 
nies suffered considerably as a_ result 
of the foregoing. Thirty insurance 
stocks, representative of the largest 
multiple line companies had _ declined 
15% from their 1955 “highs’—most of 
which were attained around the middle 
of 1955—by the end of last year. Since 
December 31, 1955, these same stocks 
have retreated another 13%%, so that 
the cumulative decline in the last 18 
months or so was almost 29%. During 
this period the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages rose 15%. Truly a sad period 
for insurance company stockholders! 


Deterioration of Loss Experience 


One of the primary doctrines of the 
insurance business has always been that 
“the greater the diversification, the more 
level the probable underwriting result.” 


Through the years, this basic tenet has 
proven itself time and again. When- 
ever one or more lines went into the 


red, there were others well in the black, 
so that those companies with the great- 
est spread of risk were usually able to 
hold their own. In 1949 the industry and 
its stockholders received a wonderful 
Christmas present. All major lines were 
well in the black for the year and as 
a direct result thereof, 1949 became one 
of the best underwriting years in the 
history of the business. 

Very unhappily, stockholders are now 
discovering the coin has two. sides. 
The year 1956 will again break all the 
rules of the business with almost ail 
important lines badly in the red. 

Although no major hurricanes or other 
losses of similar catastrophic propor- 
tions have beclouded the horizon, this 
was a year of rising fire losses—up 11% 
in the last 12 months; severe midwest- 
ern windstorms and tornadoes; tremen- 
dous hail damage; continued deteriora- 
tion in inland marine experience; large 
ocean marine losses; reduced fidelity 
and surety profits; a further squeeze on 
workmen’s compensation profit margins. 
Only accident and health insurance, a 
coverage from which most of the larger 
agency companies derive a_ relatively 
small proportion of their income, con- 
tinues to provide good profits. 

Automobile insurance, because of its 
great importance to most companies, 
is the line probably causing widest con- 
cern in the industry. Both accident fre- 
quency and loss costs continue to climb. 
Competition in this coverage is practi- 


By Rospert CHautT 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York 


cally at the cut-throat stage. The ad- 
vent of compulsory insurance in New 
York State is heralded with very mixed 
reactions. 

The Problem of Expenses 


With losses rising on most important 
coverages, it might be logically expected 
that belt-tightening time had = arrived. 
Rather than cost cutting, however, we 
continue to see slow but inexorable in- 
creases in expense ratios. General over- 
head costs are rising with the return 
of inflation, reinsurance costs are up 
and, even in this trying period for the 
industry, commissions paid on certain 
lines are actually on the rise! Recently 
much publicity was afforded a speech 
made by a company president who 
pointed out the fallacies in percentage 
commissions. As loss experience worsens 
and rates are raised, the dollar amount 
of agents’ commissions is increasing. 
The poorer the underwriting result, the 
higher the wages of the producer of the 
business—truly an anomaly! 


Competition and Costs 


Since the end of World War II, there 
has been an economic revolution in the 
nation. The rise of a relatively high- 
income middle class home-owning, tele- 
vision-owning, automobile-owning popu- 
lation has brought about many changes 
in our economic picture. The great buy- 
ing power of the nation is centered to 
a large extent in this new cost-conscious 
class. As a result, the department store 
has been suffering at the hands of the 
discount house, the corner grocer is 
disappearing with the continued incur- 
sion of the super-market, and a new 
technique of merchandising insurance 
has made great strides against the tried 
and true methods of yesteryear. 

The advent of the direct writer, bring- 
ing about competitive conditions of un- 
precedented proportions, continues to 
pose a problem of substantial import. 
The simple fact that peopie are “willing 
to stand on line to save a buck” has had 
a difficult time, it seems, being under- 
stood by many stock agency company 
executives and very, very many agents 
and brokers. Although some manage- 
ments have attempted various cut-rate 
methods of competition which have had 
varying degrees of success, the simple 
fact is that the great majority of com- 
panies are so completely dependent on 
their agents, they hesitate to take any 
steps which might disturb the agency 
organization. 

The most urgent necessity, in the 
writer’s opinion, is much closer liaison 
between the company and the agent, a 
much more honest give-and-take atti- 
tude than has been displayed in the past. 


Looking to the Future 


At this year-end then, there are two 
basic problems facing the fire-casualty 
industry. First, the development of ex- 
cessive losses in important coverages; 
second, the interrelated and perplexing 
questions of cost and competition. There 
seems only one solution to the first of 





these problems—higher rates. Especially 
in the important lines of fire and auto- 
mobile insurance, where inflation, in- 
creasing population and general careless- 
ness are taking a tremendous toll of 
property and lives, increased rates seem 
a necessity. In too many companies, the 
only profits in recent years have been 
derived from investments. It is to be 
hoped that the various Insurance Com- 
missioners appreciate the nec cessity of 
preserving the solvency of the insurance 
industry without the guarantee of a 
booming stock market. 

Relative to the second problem, the 
president of one of the most aggressive 
casualty companies recently stated that 
competition of the future may well be 
called the “battle of expense ratios.” 
While loss experience cannot be con- 
trolled except through public education 
and other external means, individual 
managements must be held responsible 
for expenses and expense ratios. What, 


then, are the methods and moves being 
developed and discussed by manage- 
ments to bring expenses down? There 


appear to be three general approaches 
(1) some reduction in agents’ commis- 
sions; (2) the further development of 
multiple line policies, and (3) mergers 
and affiliations among companies. 


Agents’ Commissions 


Agents’ Commissions—The worth of 
the American Agency System is not 
measurable. Without it, the stock insur- 
ance companies would never have de- 








Robert Chaut’s Background 


Robert Chaut has spent more than 11 
years analyzing and interpreting insur- 
ance stock trends. Upon graduation 
from the City College of New York in 
1945, he joined the statistical depart- 
ment (later becoming director of re- 
search) of Geyer & Co., Inc., New York. 
At that time Geyer & Co. was one of 
the largest securities dealers in the na- 
tion specializing solely in analysis of 
insurance and bank stocks. 

In 1954, Mr. Chaut joined Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., investment bankers and 
securities dealers in New York, as a 
specialist in the analysis and evaluation 


of insurance and bank stocks. He is a 
member of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, 











veloped as they have. Yet, because of 
the economic revolution of the last 
decade, some adjustments must be made. 
The problem of “cost versus service” 
has been discussed, especially in 1956, 
by many leaders of the industry. As yet, 
however, little has been done industry- 
wide toward developing a formula satis- 
factory to both the companies and the 
agents. Perhaps the advent of compul- 
sory automobile insurance will be the 
opening wedge in the battle. Only the 
most foolhardy agent would argue that 





In Past 15 Months By Fire-Casualty Cos, 





ROBERT CHAUT 


any selling ability is necessary under 
a system where everyone is legally ob- 
ligated to purchase his product. 
Multiple Line Operations—The trend 
toward various types of combination 
policies continues apace. Here the agency 
companies have two objectives—first, a 
cut in costs through a _ reduction of 
number of policies and resulting paper- 
work, and second, the developmertt of a 
successful competitive device against 
certain types of specialty companies. 
There seems good reason to expect the 
advent of combination automobile and 
homeowners’ policies, comprehensive per- 
sonal liability and automobile policies, 
and—perhaps in the not too distant 
future—life, accident and health and 
homeowners’ in one package. 


Strength Through Merger 


The beginnings of perhaps one of the 
most important industry trends in many 
decades occurred in 1956 when the 
American Insurance Co. of Newark and 
the American Automobile of St. Louis 
joined forces. With complete niultiple 
line facilities becoming more of a neces- 
sity every day, the growing pains of 
building from within were extinguishe 
with one fell swoop through the simple 
device of merger between opposite num- 
bers. American Insurance Co. wrote 
73% of its volume in fire and allied 
coverages, and its attempts to build a 
profitable casualty department had been 
unsuccessful. American Automobile, with 
72% of its premium income derived from 
casualty lines, saw the handwriting on 
the wall and was anxious to build fire 
volume as quickly as possible. Afiilia- 
tion was the quick and happy answef 
to their problems! 

In addition to: the obvious benefits of 
being able ‘to. compete. on a complete 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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omorrow’s Insurance Merchandising 


By Dr. Frank LANG 


President, Frank Lang and Associates, Chicago, IIl. 


In the following article the author, widely known as a management consultant, 


stimulates the thinking of top ranking company executives to think along new lines 


in their sales and merchandising planning 


companies can no longer afford to use 


years ago. The task today, in Dr. 


. Under present day competitive conditions 
the hit and miss method employed some 
Lang’s opinion, is to better reach present policy- 


holders and, more important, to learn how potential ones can be tapped. In the 


approach to this objective the 


author reviewed typical questions which have been 


asked by company executives in six areas of insurance merchandising and then 


illustrated with case histories 


geously apply these important 


and examples how companies can most advanta- 
tools. He originally presented his merchandising 


views at a recent Cincinnati gathering of mutual insurance company executives, and 


in response to reader interest The Eastern Underwriter is glad to give further 


recognition to them. 


For every insurance executive who 
calmly looks ahead with confidence 
there are 20 who are worried about the 
future, both immediate and long term, 
and perhaps with considerable cause. 
Have you noticed the increasing number 
of speeches full of pessimistic remarks ? 
Isn’t this contrary to the accepted in- 
surance sales talk? Every other day we 
read that a company supposedly is “tak- 
ing vigorous steps to meet the onslaught 
of competition.” 

Our business has been rather patient 
in accepting management policies which 
have been described as “conservative” 
or “outmoded.” “Coasting,” however, has 
become increasingly difficult and com 
panies whose management always con- 
any new idea as “wrong” from 
are suddenly showing appre- 
hension bordering to panic in a_ few 
cases. Some of the so-called impreg- 
nable fortresses have begun to crumble. 
Some of the established patterns of 
insurance management, particularly those 
relating to the merchandising function, 
are only ignored but actually are 
now being reversed. 


Why Is 


Whzy all this emphasis on distribution ? 
To put it bluntly, because it is the life- 
blood of our business. At the same time, 
it is the operating function offering the 
greatest opportunity for improvement. 
The agency or function, by the 
very nature of insurance service, must 
be of prime importance to company 
management. 

The ultimate objective of any insur- 
ance company is to reduce risk to an 
individual and to his property. To meet 
this objective, the company is trying to 
make available to as many people as 
possible the kinds of coverages which 


sidered 
the start 


not 


Distribution Cost Important? 


sales 


will best meet their needs and to do 
this in a way which most nearly suits 
their convenience. Successful distribu- 


tion, therefore, is the core of the opera- 
tions of any insurance company. Scien- 
tific underwriting, claims management or 
internal administration are adjuncts to 
aid in its successful execution. 
Distribution costs, furthermore, on an 
over-all (and I am referring to 
the actual incurred in connection 
with the function of fire and casualty 
insurance marketing) are from two to 
three and a half times as great as all 
Other expenses combined (excluding 


basis 


costs 


claims expenses) and in most coverages 
add to more than half of the pure loss 
cost. While there are exceptions in cer- 
tain lines and special rating plans, the 
over-all relationship still holds. 

Much time, research and effort have 
been devoted to the reduction of home 
office expense items such as form de- 
sign, cutting down desk space, eliminat- 
ing a typist here or there, etc. These 
efforts while very worthwhile in them- 
selves concern themselves mostly with 
fractions of a penny in the total pre- 
mium dollar. Even a material cut in the 
cost of some of these administrative 
functions usually will not mean too much 
to the company’s final profit figure. On 
the other hand, production expenses 
going as high as 40% are in many com- 
panies considered as sacrosanct. 

Some of the upstarts of yesterday 
whose failures were being predicted 
year after year have become dominant 
marketing factors today while other 
companies only recently considered as 
important factors in the business have 
lagged behind. Where will your com- 
pany be ten years from now? Will it 
lead, will it follow, will it be merged 
or will it be out of business? I for one 
at least am willing to stick out my neck 
by predicting that the manner in which 
your company will be able to plan, or- 
ganize and follow through in your dis- 
tribution function will be the key in 
determining your future course. 

To aid you in your future sales plans, 
let us first look at what tomorrow’s 
market will look like, then raise some 
of the questions to which you will need 
answers, and finally examine some of 
the plans and techniques which fire and 
casualty insurance management can 
practically use in planning for tomor- 
row’s market. 


What Will Tomorrow’s Market 
Look Like? 


What are some of the economic fac- 
influencing insurance operations 
you should watch for guidance ? 
Population: We now have 167 million 
people; by 1965 we can expect to have 
193 million; estimates for 1975 range 
from 207 to 230 million. Visualize that 
a city the size of Richmond, Va., or 
Dayton, O., is added to our available 
market monthly. Population growth will 
not be uniform. The youngest and oldest 
groups will grow fastest and the 


tors 


age 


post-teen and middle age groups less 
rapidly 

Households: There now are close to 
48 million households with an average 
of 3.4 persons. Ten years from now they 
will number between 55 to 62 million. 
Not only will there be more households 
but they will be in better quality homes 
with more cars and more other con- 
veniences—a vast opportunity for all 
types of insurance protection. 


Where Is the Market Growing? 


One in five persons moves to a new 
home each year. One in 15 moves to 
another county and likely changes his 
insurance connection. In spite of our 
population increase, more than one-half 
of our counties can expect an actual 
decline. 

National Income 


National income stood at a high of 
$324 billion during 1955. It is expected 
to exceed $500 billion by 1965. How has 
the fire and casualty business grown in 
relation to national income? Has our 
growth been as phenomenal as we are 
told ? 

We have computed for the 25-year 
period 1931 through 1955 the proportion 
of fire and casualty premiums as writ- 
ten by stock, mutual and other types of 
insurance companies to total national in- 
come. 

The fire and casualty business, in 
spite of its remarkable increase’ in 
volume, received last year a lower pro- 
portion of the country’s national income 
than it did 23 years ago. 

You will have to increase premium 
writings by more than 60% during the 
next ten years if only to maintain your 
relative position to total national in- 
come. Some companies say that they 
are happy if current production is main- 
tained. Are these executives aware their 
company is actually declining at a fast 
rate? 

Disposable Income 

Any increase in consumer disposable 
income or net income after taxes rep- 
resents a tremendous market by itself. 
Since 1950 we actually have added a 
market greater in buying power than all 
Latin American countries combined, 
omitting only Brazil. By 1960 we can 
expect 24 million families to join the 
12 million presently above the $4,000 
class. They most likely will have new 
buying patterns. Your company, to ob- 
tain a proportionate share in premium 
from these newly prosperous, will have 
to create the desire for what you have 
to offer. 

Automobiles 


The market for cars is often referred 
to as “saturated.” We have approxi- 
mately 65.2 million cars registered in- 
cluding 54.3 million private passenger 
cars. Yet, the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that by 1965 our over- 
crowded highways will have to accom- 
modate 81 million vehicles and some 
estimate a high of 90 million vehicles. 

Many of you today are insuring the 
one family car, Are you going to obtain 
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the insurance on the second one? Is a 
competitor going to get it? Are you 
going to lose even your present policy 
during this switch? 

Construction 


Construction is an important factor 
influencing insurance. Residential build- 
ing, one of its components, has exceeded 
one million units for seven years. The 
present minor slump in housing con- 
struction has been caused by outside 
factors such as lack of mortgage money, 
rising value of land, high building costs, 
and not by a lack of need. 

Ten million sub-standard dwellings are 
still being occupied. By 1970 it is esti- 
mated that this figure will have risen to 
14 million. Recognizing the economic 
and political implication of this condi- 
tion plus the present demand, we can 
expect housing construction to increase 
in number and in rate. 

There are signs of underbuilding 1 
in commercial and industrial const 
tion. Contract awards for future factory 
buildings as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. rose by 47% this year 

Lastly, there are public works 
public utility covering such projects as 
our highway system which some (o0v- 
ernment officials talk of in terms ol 
$100 million for the next ten years. Be- 
tween now and 1965 conservative est!- 
mators are talking about $600 billion tor 
all types of construction, including re- 
pair and maintenance. I trust your com- 
pany will set ambitious plans to mieet 
the needs of such a tremendous program. 

How Can Your Company Plan 
for Tomorrow's Market? 

Now that we have looked briefly at 
tomorrow’s market, let us see how your 
company can plan its distribution tunc- 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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With best wishes for a most enjoyable 


holiday season and a 
happy, prosperous new year. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Vincent Cullen’s Two Sons Are Both 


Members Of The Society Of Jesus - 


Vincent Cullen, president of Treaty 
Management Corp., a respected figure 
in the casualty-surety executive ranks, 


has good reason to be proud of his two 
sons—Rev. Vincent G. Cullen, now a 
missionary in the Philippines, and Rob- 


ert B., now completing his education at 
Woodstock (Md.) College, who is fol- 
lowing in his brother’s footsteps in 


studying to become a Jesuit priest. 
Mr. Cullen has no regrets that both 
sons decided for the priesthood rather 
to enter the bonding business in 
many has been an 
executive. “It was their 
completely 


than 
which, for years he 
outstanding 
own choice and they are 
happy,’ he says. , 

Rev. Cullen, 35 years old, is now at- 
tached to the San Miguel Church parish 
at Linabo in the Bukidnon section of the 
Philippine Islands. It is the type of 
assignment he had dreamed about ever 
since his college days at Notre Dame. 
While an undergraduate at that well 
known Catholic university, he excelled 
in sports, playing some football, ice 
hockey, and boxing. Like his father, he 
also became a devotee of yachting. 

His first Philippine post was to teach 
at the Ateno de Manila, famous Jesuit 
college, for. three years—1947- 50. He 
then returned to the United States to 
complete his education in theology and 
the languages. Ordained in 1953, he re- 
turned to the Philippines in 1955 on per- 
manent assignment. The Cullen family 
hears from him regularly. One of the 
biggest thrills they gave him was last 
Christmas when a long desired and 
much needed American jeep arrived at 





DECREASE IN MO. COMP. RATES 


Com. Leggett Approves Over-all 4.1% 
Reduction on New and Renewal 
Business 
C. Lawrence Leggett, Superintendent 
of the Missouri Division of Insurance, 
has announced his approval of an over- 
all decrease of 4.1% in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance premium rates in 
Missouri and they became effective on 
December 1, applying only to new and 

renewal business. 

\n application for the new rate sched- 
ules was filed with the Division of In- 
surance on October 22, 1956, by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. A public hearing on the filing 
and other Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance matters was held by Super- 
intendent Leggett on November 8. 

This 4.1% over-all decrease is made 
up as follows: Manufacturing classifica- 
tions, 9.9% decrease; contracting risks, 
412% increase, and all other, 4.9% de- 
crease. The new rates set up under the 
approved filing are based upon the ex- 
perience of these groups as modified to 


a law level of August 29, 1955. This 
law level allows for the increases in 
rates previously required for the 20- 
weeks he __ period law for Missouri 
that became effective on August 29, 1955. 

In an sorties to compensate for the 
increased claims against the insurance 
carriers resulting from the 20-week 
healing period law, Superintendent Leg- 
gett had approved an over-all increase 
of 4.9% in compensation insurance rates 


effective on August 1, 1956. It will be 
recalled that Superintendent Leggett had 
rejected in 1955 a filing by the Na- 
tional Council that sought an over-all 
increase in rates of 6.3%. The 1955 filing 
of the National Council was due to the 
20-weeks healing period legislation, 
The August 1, 1956, over-all increase 
of 4.9% was the effort of the ratemaking 
organization to meet the objections 


raised by Superintendent Leggett in re- 
filing that 
in rates, 


jecting the 1955 
increase of 6.3% 


sought an 


Linabo as a from_ his 


parents, 


Christmas gift 


Robert Saw Destroyer Service in 


the War 


Robert B, Cullen, youngest son, has 
been studying for Jesuit priesthood for 
the past ten years and expects to be or- 
dained in 1958. An outdoor type like his 
brother, he was runner-up for the junior 
tennis championship of Westchester 
County while attending Jona High 
School in New Rochelle. He also played 
football and basketball. 

In World War IT he served as a radio- 


man on a destroyer in the Pacific 


com- 
bat zone and saw plenty of action. After 
his discharge from the U.S. Navy 
(1946) he attended the Jesuit Novitiate 


School at Wernersville, ? for four 
years, then studied philo for three 
years at Woodstock Col nd there- 
after took a teaching j« Gonzaga 
High School in Washing C. While 
there he was also basketbaht coach and 
director of the band. 

Robert Cullen, a gifted musician, can 





ah 
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CULLEN 


play almost any instrument but is best 


at the saxophone, clarinet and _ the 
drums. Music has been his avocation 
since high school days. Now back at 


Woodstock, he has only two years to go 
for the realization of his ambition to be 
a Jesuit priest, 
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Company’s option. 


“Plus” 


Accident benefits to 
age 65. Ten years 
sickness benefits 
(House confinement 
never required). In- 
contestable after 2 
years. Partial disabil- 
ity benefits for acci- 
dents. Simplified class- 
ification. Waiver of 
premium. Few limita- 
tions. Three plans to 
select from. Available 
in most states. 


Features 


Policy. 


Name 





American Casualty’s 
Disability INCOME Policy that’s 


Guaranteed Renewable 
to AGE 69 


Here it is—the kind of family security that every agent 
prefers for his clients . . . American Casualty’s all new 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY 
Your assureds continuously control ownership until age 65. 
Even after that, the policy may still continue in force at the 





SEND COUPON TODAY FOR INFORMATION AND SALES KIT 


American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. 
Send complete details about the ACCO GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
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multiple line basis with the largest com- 
panies in the industry, the widespread 
diversification of risks written by the 
combined companies, both as to type . 
coverage and geographical distributi: 
should tend to even out annual rete 
tions in earnings. Increased size will 
enable the integrated organization to 
take full advantage of costly high- speed 
electronic machinery and other labor 
and cost saving devices. Most important, 
the interchange of successful operating 
techniques between these companies will 
provide increased experience and euid- 
ance in all major lines. 

The need for experts of various types 
in the industry is overwhelming. Claims 
service, auditing, safety engineering—all 
of these phases of the business need 
technically trained talent, and experts 
are not easy to find. By way of the 
merger device, the need for new trained 
personnel can be kept at a minimum. 


Stockholders See the Advantages 


Stockholders of fire-casualty insurance 
shares obviously see the advantages of 
mergers and affiliations. A group of 
securities dealers, headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., aided management by 
informing all American Automobile 
shareholders of the terms and benefits 
of the proposed affiliation and over 99% 
of the 1,750,000 shares of American 
Automobile stock outstanding have been 
deposited for exchange. Continental 
Casualty’s acquisition of control of Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford was almost as 
successful with only the terms of its 
exchange offer somewhat in question. 
All agree that the long-term benefits of 
affiliation will be substantial. 

We may also be on the brink of an- 
other merger trend—the affiliation of 
fire-casualty companies with life insur- 
ance companies. Although Connecticut 
General Life’s attempt to acquire Na- 
tional of Hartford was unsuccessful be- 
cause of restrictions in the New York 
Insurance Law, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see many life insurance compa- 
nies join forces with their fire-casualty 
brothers, especially if the New York 
law is amended. Several major property 
insurance companies, including Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, American 
Surety and American Casualty of Read- 
ing, are entering the life field through 
newly organized affiliates. 

Whether the development be external 
(via mergers) or internal, we seem to be 
on the threshold of a major multiple 
line trend in the industry, and the more 
far-sighted managements will = move 
quickly to keep pace with their com- 
petitors. 


Investment Results and Net Worth 


Investment income continues to rise— 
up perhaps 10% for the year. Current 
dividend payout represents only 60% ot 
such income after application of effec — 
income tax rates. Dividend increases in 
many companies are a distinct pro)ba- 
bility but not until underwriting res sults 
return to the black. With a conti: - 
good stock market—although bond pri 
have declined sharply—net worth diga ul- 
dating value) is holding up well even in 
the face of underwriting losses. Thirty 
major insurance stocks are selling at an 
average discount of 35% from liquidat! ng 
values, and 15 of these 30 are avi uilable 
at discounts of more than 40% 

Ignoring current Pancho 
and other related problems, fire-casua 
insurance stocks seem statistically ch 
in relation to underlying values. W) 
the writer feels that the equities of a 
large, well-integrated, low expense ratio 
companies are intrinsically cheap, it ap- 
pears that relatively low stock prices 
could continue to prevail until there are 
definite signs of a basic improvement 1n 
underwriting results. For the longer 
term, we firmly believe that there is an 
important place in our economy for the 
fire-casualty insurance industry. How- 
ever, if changes must come, let them 
come quickly and with as little upheaval 
as possible. 
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tion so that it can obtain its maximum 
share. How do most fire and casualty 
insurance companies set their sales 
plans? Many do nothing; some hope 
for an increase; some set goals such 
as a 10% increase which is easy to figure. 
Some companies give their sales plan- 
ning top management consideration. 

In today’s rapidly changing market, 
past experience is too often limited by 
its narrow old-fashioned approach. To 
obtain adequate answers you must go 
further. In the last few years tremen- 
dous strides have been made in the 
development of new tools and techniques 
which can be practically applied in the 
collection and use of existing informa- 
tion and in obtaining new facts. If man- 
agement is to be effective in guiding 
your company to new levels, it will have 
to think along new lines. No longer can 
we afford to use the hit and miss method 
employed when the customer was seek- 
ing us. We must learn not only how we 
can better reach our present policyhold- 
ers but more important how we can tap 
potential ones. 


What Is Scientific Planning? 


“Scientific market planning” involves 
the application and principles of a 
variety of disciplines notably psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, economics, ac- 
counting and management theory. There 
is nothing mysterious about this activity, 
which I am using in its broadest con- 
notation—involving the planning for all 
activities in connection with a com- 
pany’s distribution function from the 
time a policy was first conceived up to 
the time it is paid for and renewed. 

Let me review in six areas of insur- 
ance merchandising typical questions 
asked by company executives and then 
illustrate with practical examples and 
case histories how companies can take 
advantage and profit from wise applica- 
tion of these important tools. 


Planning “Whether to Sell” 


The first question to ask yourself is 
“should the coverage or line be sold at 
all?” Looking at the results of a num- 
ber of insurance companies during the 
last year one wonders whether they 
would not be better off as investment 
trusts and forget the insurance business. 
Let us assume, however, that your com- 
pany intends to enter the troubled in- 
surance waters and sell a new coverage, 
open a new department, purchase a new 
company, etc. If so, some of the follow- 
ing questions will come up, and you 
should try to obtain objective answers 
prior to making any decision: 

Can our present resources stand the 
additional line? Can present manage- 
ment afford to give sufficient attention 
to the new line? Is our staff sufficiently 
trained to take on these new responsi- 
bilities? Are our service offices equipped 
to take care of the new coverage? Do 
we have the proper distribution chan- 
nels to merchandise it? Shall we look 
tor new ones? How will existing or pro- 
posed legislation affect the lines which 
we are planning to enter? 


Strong Trend Toward Integration 


_ Because of such factors as multiple 
line legislation and public desire to ob- 
tain all types of insurance protection at 
One source, we are witnessing a strong 
tren] toward integration and the enter- 
Ing of new lines by all types of compa- 
mes. Fire companies are looking for 
Casualty running mates, casualty com- 
Panics are entering fire and marine 
lines, life insurance companies are add- 
Ing accident and sickness departments 
and some companies seek to bring prop- 
erty and life organizations together 
under the same management. 

The home office staff may be sold on 
the value of a new line; yet it may be 
a dismal failure if your agency force is 
unwilling to put the same coverage over 
to the buyer. Perhaps as a result of your 
sales planning, you may want to use 
different marketing channels for your 


new lines than you are using for exist- 
ing coverages. 

Your company in launching a new 
venture should also try to find all pos- 
sible means of reducing the odds against 
failure. You can fly blindly and go by 
gossip in trade. You can also proceed 
by getting all the facts before you move. 


Planning What Type of Policy to Sell 


One of the greatest selling forces is 
the type of policy which you are selling. 
Its preparation deserves careful planning. 
Do your present coverages meet your 
© : Pa Ia ~ 2 
particular policyholder’s needs? What 
new type of coverages should you de- 
velop? Will the new policy which you 


recently introduced be accepted by the 
policyholder for whom it was primarily 
intended? Are the coverages you seil 
geared to the changing needs and pref- 
erences of your market? In what form 
or packages should new coverages be 


issued? Are present policies well de- 
signed, styled and attractively packaged ? 
Can you bring about savings through 
simplifications of forms and reduction in 
number of coverages ? 

Do not forget that any unique cre- 
ative thinking must be done by each 
company individually. It is important to 
watch what your competitors are doing 
but if you rely on this yardstick alone, 
you will always remain a follower. 





Many companies still think of their 
market in terms of agencies or accounts 
which they show on the books. Appoint- 
ing as many agents as_ possible and 
hoping that they will bring in a sizable 
volume of business has proven both in- 
effective and costly under today’s com- 
petitive conditions. 

Do you know how much your com- 
pany has penetrated in areas which you 
are primarily interested to reach? Do 
you know where your greatest potential 
markets are? Perhaps we should ask 
first, “What thought have you given to 
setting up market potentials? Do you 
use any objective outside measurements 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Hopeful Signs In Contract Bond Outlook 


Competitive Bidding Practices Seem ‘To Be Improving; Competition For Business Not Quite As 


Fierce As Heretofore; Enlarged Federal, State And Local Building Programs 


f 1956 has not disclosed any 


The year 
new or unusual trends in the fidelity 
business to the best of my knowledge. 
While the loss ratio on fidelity lines, 
other than bankers’ blanket 
least in the New York 
area, remains quite high I do not believe 
Most under- 


bonds at 
metropolitan 


it to be on the losing side. 
writers have come to realize that they 
cannot continue to severely undercut 
their competitors in the business and 
still come out whole at the end of the 


Larger metropolitan banks still give us 
many worrtes both as to number and 
severity of losses. The incidence of 
forgery losses is, if anything, increasing. 
| doubt if any surety company is realiz- 
ing a profit on its large metropolitan 
bank business. 

\ significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of commercial fidelity pre- 
miums was the publication of a practical 
and highly useful formula to determine 
the suggested minimum amounts of 
honesty insurance for business enter- 
prises. We have had a dire need for 
some such guide for many years. The 
Surety Association of America, with the 
assistance of a subcommittee of skilled 
underwriters, produced a splendid yard- 
stick after extensive study and research. 
Congratulations are in order on the sim- 
plicity with which the formula can be 
applied to the average business firm not 
only by company men, but also by bro- 
kers and agents. This formula together 
with the Surety Association’s booklet, 
“How Much Honesty Insurance,” will be 
helpful to all of us. 

\long with many other underwriters 
in 1953, I predicted that in the contract 
bond business, then on the profit side, 
the loss ratio would climb upward. I 
am sorry to say that underwriting re- 
sults since then have proved this trend 
to be only too true. 


Concerned Over Construction Failures 


It seems somewhat paradoxical that in 
the midst of a construction boom, such 
as we have had since 1953, that there 
have been the greatest number of con- 
—— failures. According to Dun & 
Bradstreet, failures in 1954 increased 
almost 30% over 1953 with the same 
percentage of increase in liabilities. The 
same source discloses that the number 
of tailures in 1955 increased about 7% 
and liabilities went up at an alarming 
rate of 46% over 1954. 

Contract losses during 1955 were the 
highest in many years and it looks as 
though the final figures for 1956 will not 
be any better. In fact, they may be 
worse. As a matter of fact, Dun & Brad- 
street reported that contract failures for 
the first four months of 1956 were 37.7% 
gteater than for the same period of 
1955. 


\gain the same source stated that 


husiness failures of all kinds for the 


For 1957 Means More Bond Premium Income 


By Samuge_ M. Witiams, Jr. 
Assistant Manager, Maryland Casualty Co., New York City 


first five months of 1956 were up 14% 
while seni construction failures in- 
creased by 31%, and general contractors 
contributed a more casualties com- 
pared with the same period of 1955. 

When we search for the answer as to 
the reason for the steady increase in 
construction failures during a rise in the 
construction volume it is my belief that 
the “Engineering News Record” points 
to one of the most important factors. 
This is “too many contractors and 
not enough food to feed sufficiently the 
hungry mouths available.” 

From 1951 to 1955 inclusive the con- 
struction industry had a net gain of 
87,000 firms, or over 20%. Bi ised on con- 
tracts reported by the “E ngineering 
News-Record and Construction Daily” 
for the ten year period from 1946 to 1955 
inclusive, contractors of all types with 
an annual volume in excess of $100,000, 
more than doubled in number. The dol- 
lar volume of construction projects has 
not risen to that extent and much of the 
increase has been due to that old devil 
called inflation and not to number and 
physical volume. 


Contractors Figuring Too Close 


It does not take a fortune teller to 
foretell the results. Contractors are fig- 
uring closer and closer to get their share 
of the work and stay in business. For 
the year 1954, according to a_ reliable 
source, general contractors made a mere 
1.29% profit on sales. This leaves little 
leeway for meeting unforeseen and un- 
foreseeable conditions which may be 
encountered on any contract, however 
simple. In addition, during this period 
we have had unusual shortages of ma- 
terials, manpower and equipment. With- 
out any contingent profit in his bid the 
contractor has had an unusually diffi- 
cult problem to make any money and 
in a lot of cases just to stay above water. 

Another problem which has always 
faced the surety industry is that of the 
small contractor who I would define as 
a contractor having an annual volume of 
work under $500,000. We, as an indus- 
try, desire and in fact, have a_ public 
duty to encourage the competition and 
growth of the smaller and up-coming 
promising contractor. Selfishly speaking, 
many of our largest and most respon- 
sible contracting clients were of that 
category only a few years ago. And the 
surety company that assisted them in 
their early start continues as their surety 
despite severe competition from other 
bonding sources. 

Regardless of all this, smaller con- 
tractors still give us an underwriting 
headache. A spot check with a number 
of surety companies indicates that ap- 
proximately 75% or more of their con- 
tract claim cases are in this category. 

False Financial Statements 


\ disconcerting trend which is increas- 
ingly evident has entered into the con- 
tract underwriting picture. In the past 
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the outright dishonesty of contractors 
has been an occasional factor but not a 
too serious one. Speaking of the current 
situation in the New York metropolitan 
territory, however, half of the losses 
person lly known to me (and in each 
instance the loss has been in the several 
$100,000 class) were principally due to 
false financial statements, obviously 
known as such at the time submitted by 
the contractor if not also to his account- 
ant. It reminds me too painfully of the 
late Alfred E. Smith’s famous quip, 
“Figures don’t lie, but liars can figure.” 

While on the subject of financial 
statements there are several increasing 
trends not beneficial to the surety under- 
writer. First, there is a growing tend- 
ency to include among current assets 
the term “contracts on hand” or some 
similar designation as a good account 
receivable. Usually this means uncom- 
pleted work on hand at the price the 
project was bid which includes normally 
an anticipated profit. Sometimes it is 
somewhat, and I mean somewhat, offset 
by a term similar to “cost of uncom- 
pleted contracts” in a smaller amount. 

No accountant yet has _ satisfactorily 
explained to me why an_ anticipated 
profit is not included in this type of 
account receivable. 

What is more important in this area 
at least is the increasing number of 
certified public accountants’ financial 
statements being prepared and furnished 
not only to us but also apparently be- 
ing accepted by other financial institu- 
tions with the frank statement that the 
fiscal report is based on figures taken 
only from the contractor’s own records 
without any outside verification. 

A further comment on contract bond 








underwriting is the possible beneficial 
effect of requiring profit and loss state- 
ments for the past fiscal period, par- 
ticularly if the contractor shows little 
if any financial improvement since the 
previous statement date. 


Some Cause for Optimism 


All of these observations might seem 
on the pessimistic side for the immedi- 
ate future as far as the contract surety 
business is concerned which accounts 
roughly for 70% of the surety premiums 
produced. However, the contractor him- 
self must be an optimist or else he would 
go out of business. I am also optimistic 
as far as the future is concerned. | 
believe that in the next few years ex- 
perience will not only be better but our 
premium volume will increase despite the 
recent contract bond rate reductions 

Most contractors to whom I _ have 
talked in recent months, while individn 
ally they will not admit having on hand 
any unprofitable contracts, nevertheless 
are concerned about the current contract 
situation. Seeing other contractors get- 
ting into financial trouble and while hav- 
ing their own individual and usually 
biased opinions as to the causes, they 
realize that possibly it could happen to 
them. 


Report Better Competitive Bidding 

This is a rare admission for contrac- 
tors to make but everyone I have con- 
tacted states that bidding prices are im- 
proving and the competition is not as 
fierce as it has been in the immediate 
past. As a practical indication of this, 
in New York State a contractor’s bid 
on highway projects will not be read if 
it is above the State Engineer’s estimate. 
The department has not received any 
bids whatsoever on an increasing num- 
ber of projects recently. Consequently 
it has had to increase its estimates. 

Encouraging also is the news recently 
published that five out of six western 
states report a sharp rise in bid prices 
for the third quarter of 1956 on a year 
to year basis, ranging from 10% for 
Texas and Colorado to more than 19% 
for California and Washington. While 
comparative figures are not available for 
this area and realizing that some of this 
increase was due to increase in costs, 
nevertheless I believe that much of it 
was also due to better competitive bid- 
ding. 

F. W. Dodge Corp. predicts for the 
37 states on which it reports that con- 
struction contract awards in 1957. will 
run 7% ahead of 1956 to set a new dol- 
lar record. It also estimates that con- 
tracts for all types of new construction 
will total almost $27 billion. “Steel 
Magazine” also expects that 1957 con- 
struction volume will set its 13th annual 
consecutive record and prophesies in 
the next ten years an increase of some 
31%. 

More pertinent to the surety industry 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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““Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





Courtesy of The American Museum of Natural History 


He blows up on purpose 


That’s his protection against danger. But boilers aren’t blowfish. There’s always danger 

a boiler for heating or power will blow up... in a school, a hospital, office building, 

theater, industrial plant. Safety devices can fail. Humans err. 
Without warning an explosion wrecks, maims, kills. It could happen to you. 
But you can guarantee your financial safety with the full 
coverage of a Maryland Boiler Policy. Expert inspection service is available 
to minimize the danger of disaster due to mechanical failure or human error. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Because he 
knows his business, it’s good business to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Boiler Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Surety and Fidelity Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more Fidelity Bonds. 
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Bryant On Latest Reinsurance Trends 


Page 97) 


into one retention third party 
and physical damage insurance. The in- 
stances where this is so need not and 
very likely will not retard the develop- 
ment of this form of contract. Further- 
more, difficulties incident to the proper 
rating of such a cover will not retard 
the trend in this direction. 


To sum up, reinsurance ultimately 








Bryant 27 Years in Reinsurance Field 


The author of this timely 
background of 27 years in the 
Reinsurance. Corp., he first worked on 
years 
underwriting until his resignation in 
vice president and chief underwriter, 

Mr. Bryant is a graduate of St. 
York Bar and the American Bar 

On the recreational side he 
in the Society for Preservation and 
Singing in America, Inc. 
Chapter for the past two years. 

In Chappaqua, N. Y., 
with the St. Mary’s Episcopal Church. 
man of its special events committee, 
School teacher. 


article on 
reinsurance 


and then was promoted to assistant secretary 


John’s University 
B.S. degree in Economics and his LL.B, degree. He is a member o 
Association, 

gets his greatest pleasure out of his membership 
Encouragement of 
He has been a member of the Westchester County (N. Y.) 


where he resides, Mr. 
He is a member of the 
president of the 


casualty-surety reinsurance ane has a 


field. Starting in 1929 with the General 
preparation of treaties for a number of 
In this capacity he handled 

1950 to join Treaty Management Corp, as 


obtained both his 
f both the New 


where he 


Barber Shop Quartet 


Bryant is prominently identified 
Vestry and chair- 
Men’s Club, and a Sunday 








which, in the writer’s opinion is the 
ultimate in multiple line reinsurance op- 
erations—at least from the standpoint of 
form of contract—is the incorporation 
into one single excess of loss contract 
and, insofar as it is practicable, into one 
retention under such a contract, of all 
classes of casualty, fire and allied lines 
business. However, there are definite 
limitations on how this can be done on 
the basis of a single retention. The rea- 
son is that under certain circumstances 
it does not appear to be feasible to tie 


does, because it must, follow the devel- 
opments in the insurance industry, This 
is true of the casualty and bonding busi- 
ness as well as the fire and allied lines 
business, Casualty reinsurance is becom- 
ing inextricably tied up with fire and 
allied lines reinsurance and vice versa. 
Inevitably there must result material 
changes from a reinsurance standpoint, 
the same as from an insurance stand- 
point, The trend in this direction began 
some time ago and by force of circum- 
stances will accelerate. 





Smith Notes FTC Charges 
Lack Specific Backing 


Chase M. Smith, general counsel, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
last month pointed to the significant fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission’s 
false advertising proceedings against the 
accident and health industry had no re- 
lationship to specific cases where it was 
alleged that any specific person had been 
deceived, misled or damaged. 

In an address reviewing the back- 
ground “Twelve Years of Insurance as 
Commerce,” before the American Mu- 
tual Alliance’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Smith declared that “nowhere 
can the irresponsibility, lack of a sense 
of ethical fairness of the Federal bureau- 
cratic mind, or the wish of career men to 
have bigger careers at any price, be 
better demonstrated.” 

He added that nothing could more 
surely prove the soundness of the almost 
universal public preference, and certainly 
the universal choice of the insurance 
business, that regulation of the business 
should be left to the states where laws 
are adequate, responsible to local needs 
and opinion, where personnel is in the 
main experienced and fair, and disposed 
only to take action of responsible char- 
acter aimed, not to prove a power, but 
to prevent wrongdoing. 





A. J. Osborg Promoted 


Arthur J. Osborg has been appointed 

manager of the agency production st: uff 
for the Kemper Insurance companies 
Eastern territory, hez idquartered in Sum- 
mit, N. J. His appointment was an- 
nounced by W. H. Heineke, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Kemper group’s 
Eastern territory. 
_ Mr. Osborg has been in the casualty 
insurance business since 1932, most re- 
cently as special risks representative for 
the Kemper Companies in the New York 
metropolitan area. 


McCahan Asks Effective 
In Plant Health Plans 


One of the 
ties on industrial health has called upon 


country’s leading authori- 


“a little more 
vision and a great deal more action” in 


industry and medicine for 


meeting the health needs of the nation. 
Dr. J. F. McCahan, medical director, 
loss prevention medical service, Liberty 


Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, urged 
employers to work more closely with 
family doctors and community health 


more effective 


programs. 


agencies in developing 
in plant health 


liability 


A. McCloskey, 


Hugh A. Doyle, New Rochelle Agent, 
Noted For Public Spirited Activity 


Recently Named to N. Y. State Youth Commission for State- 


wide Juvenile Delinquency Work; Long Active in 


Displaced Persons Relief; Started Ins. Career in 1930 


When the New York daily news- 
papers ran a news item several months 
ago that Hugh A New Rochelle 
insurance agent, had been sworn in as 
a member of the nine-man New York 
State Youth Commission, attention was 


Doyle, 


thus centered on the many-sided activi- 
ties of a man who has dedicated him- 
fellow men. 
Interviewed by The Eastern Under- 
writer shortly after his appointment to 


self to usefulness to his 

















Carmine DeSapio (left) Giving Oath of Office to 
Hugh A. Doyle as Member of N. Y. State Youth 


visit every section of this state and to 
assist local authorities and groups inter- 
ested in youth programs. 
International Relief and Refugee Work 
Mr. Doyle can best be described as a 
humanitarian. While the insurance 
business has been his vocation since 1930 
when he was licensed as a broker with 
McCann & Hume in New Rochelle, he 
has given generously of his time and 


efforts over the years since then to 
charitable causes, local, state and na- 
tional. He did an outstanding job, for 











Commission. 


the State Youth Commission, Mr. Doyle 
explained that its purpose was to spear- 
head the state’s drive against juvenile 
delinquency. The Commission has met 
regularly since its organization this 
year, perfecting its organization in vari- 
ous parts of the state. Headed by Mark 
Vassar College trustee 
and Princeton advisory committee mem- 
ber, who has been director of commu- 
nity education in New York City for the 
past 17 years, the Commission plans to 
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example, as executive director in 1946- 
48 of the American Relief to Austria, 
Inc., and as regional director (1948-50) 
of the Resettlement Division, War Relief 
division, National Catholic Community 
Services. In the latter capacity he set up 
a displaced persons program in 28 Cath- 


olic Dioceses in northeastern United 
States. 
Called upon for greater services in 


1951, he became deputy director in the 
Resettlement Division of U. S._ Dis- 
placed Persons Commission in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The National Catholic 
Resettlement Council has had the bene- 
fit of his counsel for the past three 
years, and for 15 years he has been on 
the board of directors of the National 
Catholic Community Services of the 
Archdiocese of New York. He wa 
appointed to this post by Cardinal a e 
man. Also on the board of CARE, 

represents American Relief to Austria. 


Ss 


His Insurance Career 


It is amazing how Mr. Doyle finds 
time to keep up with his insurance busi- 
ness in view of all his outside activiti 
3ut the fact remains that he fas a 
thriving agency in New Rochelle, now 
22 years old, which represents five lead- 
ing fire and casualty companies—Amer- 
ican Casualty of Reading, Agricultt ral 
of Watertown, N. Y., Bankers & Ship- 
pers of New York, Home of New York 
and Sun Insurance Co. of New ! 
And for the past 21 years he has been 
a member of NATA, New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, New 
Rochelle and Westchester County 
ciations of insurance agents, and the 
Insurance Anchor Club. He is also a 
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asso- 


licensed rea! estate broker. 
The Knights of Columbus has long 
been one of his active interests. For 
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three years (1937-40) he served as its 
insurance committee chairman for New 
York State. Currently he is state chair- 
man of the Knights of Columbus dis- 
aster and flood relief committees. He 
has also served three year terms as state 
deputy (1940-43) and = state secretary 
(1934-37) of the Knights of Columbus. 
Member of U. S. Coast Guard Reserve 
Mr. Doyle’s military service has been 
in the U. S. Coast Guard and he now 
holds the rank of lieutenant commander 
in the Reserve. During World War II 
he served as military morale officer at 
the USCG receiving station at Ellis 
Island, N. Y. He is a member of the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, and is vice president this 
year of the ROA Department of New 
York State. During the war he also 
served as chairman of the New Rochelle 
committee for American Relief for 
Korea and in recognition of this service 
he was awarded “honorary citizenship” 
of Korea by President Syngman Rhee. 


Missouri Insurance Dept. 
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comes newly effective under the law. 
The loss ana premium experience for 
more than 600 classifications is examined 
to determine the fairness, reasonableness 
and adequacy of the compensation pre- 
mium rates charged by insurance com- 
panies licensed to write workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in the state. These 
studies are most often the consequence 
of proposed rate changes submitted by 
a licensed rating organization. The pro- 
posals are compared with the experience 
compiled from the annual reports which 
the insurance companies file annually 
with the Division of Insurance. In addi- 
tion, transcripts of the public hearings 
are studied. Thereafter, the staff recom- 
mends to the Superintendent whether or 
not the various modifications are jus- 
tified. 

Individual classifications and rates re- 
ceive special study and _ consideration 
whenever and wherever disagreements 
arise with respect to any such classes 
and rates. Again, recommendations for 
adjustments, if any, are presented by 
the staff for the Superintendent’s final 
decision. 

Payroll and Loss Reports 

The Workmen’s Compensation Unit 
also receives annual reports of payrolls 
and losses from the nearly 300 employ- 
ers who are self-insured. These reports 
are processed by the staff by the ap- 
plication of experience rating or by the 
applic ation of standard premium rates to 
derive a theoretical premium. The pur- 
pose of this procedure is to execute the 
statutory requirement that a self-insured 
employer shall be assessed and pay a 
premium tax similar to the tax assessed 
against insurance carriers. Schedules of 
the tax are certified to the Department 
of Revenue, State Treasurer and the 
Division of Workmen’s Compensation. 
Immediately thereafter the tax is col- 
lected by the unit staff and transferred 
to the Division of Collection of the De- 
partment of Revenue. The entire pro- 
gram is set up on a calendar year basis. 

An indication of the growth of work- 
men's compensation insurance in Mis- 
souri can be obtained by comparing the 
amount of taxable premiums during the 
first complete year of experience, 1927, 
ae the tax< able premium for 1955. The 

able premium for 1927 was approxi- 
ibatel $7,000,000 as compared to the 
1955 figure of nearly $26,000,000. Earned 
premium for workmen’s compensation 
Insurance is currently edging toward the 
$30,000,000 mark. 

Career of Robert A. Maddox 
_ The Workmen’s Compensation Unit 
is under the supervision of Robert A. 


Mai idox. Mr. Maddox is a 35-year-old 
native Missourian born in Bowling 
Green. He served with the United 


States Army Air Force in the European 
theatre during World War II. He has 
been employed by the Division of Insur- 
ance since graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in June, 1949. He 
is married and has one daughter. 


3orn and educated in New Rochelle, 
he participated in basketball, cross 
country and track events in high school, 
winning the distinction in his senior 
year as 220 yard sprint champion of 
Westchester county. He was also a 
rowing enthusiast and became captain 
and president of the New Rochelle Row- 
ing Club. He continues his — in 
this sport as a member of the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen. 

Mr. Doyle is proud of his long-time 
active interest in the Democratic party. 
When he was sworn in as a member of 
the State Youth Commission the oath 
was administered by Carmine DeSapio, 


Tammany chieftain, who is Secretary of 


State. 

His clubs include Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, K.of C., Elks, American Le- 
gion. Since 1950 he has been a member 
of the New Rochelle Recreation Com- 
mission and since 1953 on the city’s 
waterfront committee. Last October he 
was a delegate from New York State 
to the International Recreation Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, having been ap- 
pointed by Governor Averell Harriman. 
At this and other gatherings of similar 
character Mr. Doyle is an active par- 
ticipant, giving expression at all times 
to his broad knowledge. 


Accident Rate Decreases 

Compensable accidents fell off in 
Michigan during the third quarter of 
1956, according to the state workmen’s 
compensation department. 

The 7,692 compensable injuries report- 
ed represented a one percent reduction 
from the previous quarter and a drop of 
7.4% from the comparable quarter a 
year ago. The figures for injuries in the 
manufacturing field were reduced even 
further, recording 4.8 and 13.5% reduc- 
tions. Fatalities, however, showed an 
increase both over the second quarter 
and the third 1955 quarter. 





Youre a.Jump Ahead of the Field 


—when you represent F&D. No company 
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help its agents develop larger volumes of 


profitable bonding and insurance business. 
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THE JONES BROTHERS— 


Cliff and Morton—A Kansas City Institution 


Anyone who has never met the Jones 
brothers, Cliff and Morton, of 
City, Mo. has a real 


Onee you have fallen under the influence 


Kansas 
treat in store. 
of their personality and human warmth 


you will readily understand why they 


and their brothers and father, areal 


pioneer in the business, have earned the 
reputation of being a Kansas City insti- 
tution all by themselves. 

Nationally known insurance personali- 
ties, they are the top ranking officers 


of a mid-west insurance empire which, 





CLIFF 


C. JONES 


1955, amassed $25 million of insurance 
premiums in all lines. R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Inc., the multiple line agency which 
they operate, is 66 years old, the largest 
in Kansas City, with branches in Chi- 
Atlanta. 


are provided in 


cago, London Lloyd's facilities 
Chicago. The agency 
also has a tieup with Griswold & Co., 
Inc., New York 

Both Cliff and Morton like to spin 
yarns about the early days of the agency. 
In retrospect it’s hard to believe that 
the original office, located at Eighth and 
Baltimore Streets, Kansas City, was only 
9 by 14 feet. In this 126 square feet of 
space Founder R. B. Jones, two of the 
four brothers, a bookkeeper, desks, fire 
maps, letter presses, and a big closet for 
heavy overshoes and bearskin coats were 
all housed. This modest office is in sharp 
contrast to the seven floors of depart- 
mentalized offices which R. B. Jones & 
Sons maintain today at 301 West 11th 
Street. 

Cliff and Morton share the top re- 
sponsibility for both the agency and the 
Kansas City Fire & Marine which they 
formed on the eve of the 1930's depres- 
sion with a group of other prominent 
Kansas City businessmen. Mr. Morton, 
as he is known around the office, re- 
cently remarked that this was one of 





the few insurance companies, when the 
crash hit the country three months after 
its inception, that had no worry over its 
financial strength. It was too new then 
to have accumulated many liabilities and 
while it suffered from shrinkage of its 
investments, the company had ample 
surplus to take care of its liabilities, 
Morton is president of the company 
and board chairman of the agency. Cliff 
is board chairman of the company and 
president of the agency. They make a 
fine working team along with key men 


such as Moulton Green, vice president 
and executive committee chairman of 
. B. Jones & or and vice president 


Kansas City F. & M.; L. E. Wilkins, 
eters of the agency and executive 
vice president of the company, and Rob- 
ert A. Braddock, vice president and as- 
sistant manager of the agency. 


Originally Four Jones Brothers 


there were four Jones 
brothers, a family partnership about 
which many human interest stories are 
told. Cary W., who died in 1950, came 
into the agency picture in 1893 and was 
his father’s right hand man in the ez irly 
pioneering years. Cliff started in 1899, 
as energetic then as now, and the force 
of his persuasiveness as a_ business 
getter was immediately felt. R. Bryson 
Jones, who died only two months ago, 
joined forces with his father and_ his 
brothers in 1908. He had left a prosper- 
ous business in another field to enter 
insurance and never regretted the move. 
A born salesman, he — a vital fac- 
tor in the growth of R. Jones & Sons. 
Like his brothers, he Pre became active 
in civic affairs. His hobby was world- 
wide traveling and taking 35 mm black 
and white and later color moving pic- 
tures of his journeys, He became ex- 
ceedingly proficient in the pursuit of 
this hobby. At one time he was asked 
to join the Horner Circuit to give his 
travelogues around the country. Of 
course Mr. Bryson declined but he did 
accept invitations to show his pictures 
before Kk; insas City organizations. 
When his increasing years made it 
oe eaageie for him to pursue further his 
hobby, he donated his equipment and 


a 


Originally 


films to the Unity School of Christianity 
in Kansas City, and a special room in 
its headquarters building was set aside 
as a library for his films. 


Morton Jones Sums Up Success Factors 


A year ago at the anniversary dinner 
party which commemorated the agency aS 
65th milestone and Kansas City F. & M.’s 
25th birthday, Mr. Morton vada up 
the success factors of the Jones insur- 
ance empire when he said: 

“When I look back over 42 vears in 
active service in R. B. Jones & Sons 
and 25 years in Kansas City F. & M., 
I’m impressed with the fact that these 
two companies have become greater than 
the men who produced them. Thev are 
personalities in themselves. formed bv 
the combined thinking and sincerity of 
some 375 people. 

“While the 1920’s were the golden 
years of the agency, it was actually a 
small business grown big. Today the 
Jones organization with its electronic 
tabulating machines, and personnel and 
training departments, and its seven stor- 
ies of ultra-modern equipment and ex- 
pertly engineered procedures, are big 
business. While small in comparison 
with giants of industry such as Hartford 
Fire, General Motors or U. S. Steel, they 
are just as streamlined and efficient.” 


Closeup of Cliff Jones 


Cliff Tones, now 78 years young, at- 
tended the recent White Sulphur Springs 
casualty-surety convention, accompanied 
by Mrs. Jones and the Morton Joneses. 
and he was greeted on all sides by both 
company and agency men. The conven- 
tion was proud to have him as one of 
the elder statesmen in the agency ranks 
who is indeed tthe oldest past president 
still active of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents. He served 
for two years—1937-39. 

Mr. Jones revealed to the writer that 
the two gentlemen who persuaded him 
to accept the presidency of NACSA were 
John T. Harrison, head of Flynn, Harri- 
son & Conroy, New York, and Tom 
3raniff, Oklahoma City, a past president 
himself, who met untimely death a year 
or so ago in an airplane crash. “It was 
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a stimulating experience, particularly as 
it gave me a better insight on casualty- 
surety problems and a closer personal 
relationship with leaders in both the 
company and agency ranks,” said Mr. 
Jones. 

Of his industry services Cliff Jones is 
perhaps the most proud of his presidency 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in 1925. He had served as execu- 
tive committee chairman the previous 
year and was reluctant to take the top 
post. In fact, he turned it down at first 
but was won over by persuasive argu- 
ments. 


In retrospect Mr. Jones says that his 





MORTON T. JONES 


years of service to NAIA have been of 
inestimable value to him. He credits the 
late and revered George D. Markham 
of St. Louis for getting him interested 
in the NAIA. That was around 1903. 
The first annual meeting he attended 
was held in Denver and he met for the 
first time such “greats” as J. H. South- 
gate, C. H. Woodworth and Edward M. 
Allen, all past presidents. He recalls that 
George Markham said to him: “Some 
day you will have to take over leader- 
ship of the National Association.” Thien, 
at the time of his election, Mr. Mark- 
ham gave him this friendly advice: 
“Don’t get excited, take things in your 
stride, and try to be relaxed.” 

The first World War years of 1917-18 
are vivid in Cliff Jones’ memory. He told 
the writer that affairs of the NAIA had 
reached a crisis. It was a choice between 
going on the rocks or going ahead. Ed 
Allen, then of Helena, Ark., and later 
National Surety leader, led the fight for 
NAIA continuance and was elected its 
president for 1917-18. 


He and Wade Fetzer Good Friends 


One of Mr. Jones’ long time friends 
was Wade Fetzer, Sr., for many years 
president of W. A. Alexander & (0, 
Chicago, who died several months ago. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Sprung’s A. & H. Talk 
On Ady. Rules of States 


“INTERPRETATION” NOT CLEAR 
N. Y. Equitable Counsel Sees Need of 
Public Comprehension and Volun- 
tary Coverage Expansion 


Bernard K. Sprung, associate counsel, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, in a 
talk before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at Waldorf-Astoria this week, 
discussed advertising of accident and 
health insurance as based on rules and 
their interpretation adopted by Insur- 
ance Commissioners and which were an 
aftermath of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s entrance into the picture. FTC 
had publicly censured some of this ad- 
vertising and gave to newspapers names 
of companies whose advertising it 
charged was false and misleading. This 
aroused the resentment of the Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States who 
felt that FTC was entering the field of 
state insurance supervision and, there- 
fore, was an infringement on their do- 
main by the Government. 

In June, 1956, NAIC adopted the re- 
port of its subcommittee of interpreta- 
tion of the NAIC rules governing the 
advertising of accident and _ health. 
That subcommittee offered an interpre- 
tive guide. It was a guide for reference 
only and entirely without force of law. 

Some Conclusion About 
Interpretive Guide 

Mr. Sprung believes that the inier- 
pretive guide should be viewed as ex- 
planatory rules. That they need explana- 
tion is best evidenced by the fact that 
for approximately nine pages of rules 
they require at least twice as many 
pages of explanation as the interpretive 
guide. This background should lead the 
lawyer reviewing advertising material to 
several fundamental conclusions, he said. 

First, the area covered by the rules 
goes far beyond any abuses or problems 
which may have existed in the A. & S. 
field. 

Second, until the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is_ settled it 
would not be wise to regard the inter- 
pretive guide as a loosening up of the 
rules because the FTC has no such 
guide. Fundamentally, in the written 
work we are left merely with two sets 
of rules. 

“Rule of Reason” Must Govern 
Third, the interpretive guide should 
nevertheless reasonably be taken into 
account, whether the rules are being 
interpreted by the NAIC or FTC, to 
explain what they mean and were in- 
tended to cover. There is no question as 
to this from the NAIC viewpoint. From 
Ste indpoint of FTC, since the gist of the 
guide was used in explaining the FTC 
Tules and it subsequently adopted sub- 
Stantially the same rules, there is at 
least logic and moral support for a 
similar conclusion. 

Fourth, and of primary importance, is 
the fact that unless the rules are ap- 
Plied with a “rule of reason,” advertis- 
ing, as we know it, is dead. Significantly, 
the New York preamble was adopted in 
substance in the introduction of the 
Interpretive rules under the heading of 
“Basie Principles of Interpretation.” 
Hence, we can take into account 
whether the invitation is a mere invita- 
tion to inquire, or whether the principal 
Sales document is designed to invite an 
offer to contract, or whether it is purely 
institutional advertising. 

The Group Insurance Situation 

Fifth, the rules as drafted originally 
Were obviously pinpointed toward indi- 
vidual accident and health insurance. 










SPRUNG 


BERNARD K. 


Despite the fact that through subsequent 
changes in certain areas the breadth of 
some of the definitions have swept in 
Group insurance, many of the require- 
ments of the specific rules clearly are 
not applicable to this type of coverage. 
Not only was there no trouble in the 
Group insurance field, but the manner 
in which Group insurance is sold is so 
fundamentally different from that in- 
volving individual coverage there cannot 
be much question but that a different 
interpretation must be placed on the 
rules from standpoint of Group insur- 
ance. 
Will “Tone Up” All Advertising 


In summing up Mr. Sprung said: 

“Will these rules cure all problems in 
A. & S. field? I think not. But it is a 
start. One may expect the rules will have 
the effect of ‘toning up’ all advertising. 

“As companies improve advertising the 
entire industry, life, accident and sick- 
ness will benefit. Advertising will con- 
tinue and the attention getting processes 
of the advertiser will not be unduly 
inhibited if the rule of reason is prop- 
erly applied. We only will have to be 
vigilant against an exaggeration of bene- 

tse 

Public Must Understand A. & H. 

In Mr. Sprung’s opinion the public 
must be made better aware of the funda- 
mental differences between cancellable 
and non-cancellable coverages and the 
relative costs. The reason for limitations 
and underwriting practices must be un- 
derstood. If the public is better informed 
there will be less cause for complaint. 

“If the accident and sickness policy is 
fully understood but the public is. still 
not satisfied with the limited coverage 
received in certain policies or under 
company practice, even though the lim- 
ited coverage may be justified in the 
light of the premiums charged, we can 
expect that if the product is to be pur- 
chased the public will demand a change 
in company practice and in the offerings 
made,” he said. “Many innovations are 
already being made and more will follow 
naturally as enterprise asserts itself. 
Public understanding and voluntary ex- 
pansion of coverages will go far toward 
solving any remaining problems, but all 
segments of industry will have to work 
toward this end.” 


CALIF. UNIFORM POLICY LAW 

The California Insurance Department 
has advised companies writing A. & H. 
in that state that the uniform policy pro- 
visions law is mandatory as to Group 
and individual policies issued on or after 
January 1. 











Explain Insurance Co. 
Role in Medicare Plan 


IS FOR MILITARY DEPENDENTS 


Companies To Receive Claims for Hos- 
pitalization Costs in 17-State 
Area 





insurance companies in 
administering the Defense Department’s 
Medicare program for families of mem- 


The role of 


bers of the Armed Forces in 17 states 
was described in Washington, D. C.,, 
December 7, by spokesmen for the health 
insurance companies. 

The Medicare program was high on 
President Eisenhower’s list of recom- 
mended legislation during the last ses- 
sion of Congress and began operation on 
that day. 

Members of families of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, sire Corps, U. S. 
Public Health Service, U. S. Coast Guard 
and the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
are eligible under the program under the 
Government’s regulations. 

The Defense Department recently an- 
nounced that it awarded the prime con- 
tract for administration of the program 
in mid-western and south-eastern states 
to Mutual of Omaha. More than 30 
health insurance companies located in 
those areas had notified the Government 
of their willingness to serve as con- 
tractors. 


Subcontracting Negotiations Underway 

Mutual of Omaha is now engaging in 
subcontracting negotiations with three 
other insurance companies. It is esti- 
mated by the Defense Department that 
benefits to be paid under the program 
will total $76 million yearly. In the states 
where the program is to be administered 
by the insurance companies, the claim 
payments could run as high as $1,500,000 
a month, an insurance company spokes- 
man estimated. 

The insurance companies will receive 
claims for hospitalization costs from 
more than 700 hospitals in the 17-state 
area that have indicated their desire to 
Participate in the program. The compa- 
nies will pay the hospitals for the claims. 
Hospitals are to be required to itemize 
their charges and payment will be made 
for room cost, use of operating rooms, 
anaesthesia, and drugs and dressings. 

Proof of Eligibility Necessary 

The hospitals are required to obtain 
proof that patients are eligible under 
the Medicare program and must be on 
the alert not to provide services not 
authorized by the Government, such as 
cosmetic surgery. Hospitals are defined 
under the program to exclude rest and 
convalescent homes, public institutions 
and government hospitals and. similar 
institutions. If there is evidence of ex- 
cessive charges, the government can 
deny further participation in the plan by 
any hospital. 

After immediate processing of claims 
submitted by the hospitals, the insurance 
companies will then draw checks paying 
the hospitals. The Government will re- 
imburse the companies each month for 
these claim payments bv the companies. 

It was emphasized that the program 
will be operated by the insurance com- 
pz unies on a non-profit basis. The com- 
panies will be reimbursed only for oper- 
ating costs incurred. and the Government 
will audit the Medicare records of the 
companies periodically. 

Contracts between the Defense De- 
partment and the insurance companies, 
as well as with Blue Cross organizations 
which are handling the program in other 
states, will be subject to renewal and 
renegotiation on June 30, 1957. 


CONSIDERING TWO MODEL BILLS 

At the HIAA’s Group insurance com- 
mittee meeting in New York City De- 
cember 10 two proposed bills were sub- 
mitted for consideration. Darrell O. 
Smith, Colonial Life & Accident, chair- 
man of the franchise subcommittee, re- 
ported on HIAA’s model franchise A. & 
S. bill and FE. H. Marshall, Indemnity 
Co. of N. A., submitted the HIAA’s 
model blanket A. & S. bill for consider- 
ation. 





Mutual of Omaha to 
Administer “Medicare” 


SETS UP MEDICAL CARE DEPT. 








As Prime Contractor This Company Will 
Be Government’s Disbursing Agent 
to 2,900 Hospitals in 17 States 


The Secretary of Defense has notified 
Mutual of Omaha that it has been 
selected to administer the Dependents 
Medical Care Program (“Medicare”) for 
hospitalization and private nursing care 
in 17 states. The company was informed 
of the decision November 26, and on 
December 1 complete kits and informa- 
tion were mailed to 2,900 hospitals in the 
17 states. 

Mutual has established a medical care 
department under the. administration of 
Roger Fearon. Mr. Fearon and George 
Boddiger, assistant treasurer of Mutual, 
met with the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in Chicago December 4 and with 
representatives of the 17 states to ex- 
plain to the hospital administrators the 
mechanics of the program which became 
effective December 7. Gale Davis, Group 
operations vice president, will direct the 
program. 

$76,000,000 Cost Estimate 

In the initial stages of the program, 
the Government estimated that the en- 
tire project would cost it about $76,000,- 
000 a year. A projected estimate for the 
17 states handled by Mutual of Omaha 
could run as high as $1% million per 
month. As prime contractor for the 
program, known as Bill 569, 84th Con- 
gress, Mutual’s function will be to act 
as disbursing office and fiscal agent on 
a non- profit basis with only actual “out 
of pocket” expense being refunded by 
the Government. 

Paul I. Robinson, major general of the 
Medical Corps and executive director of 
the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care, 
stated: 

“With the implementation of this law 
on December 7, 1956, we in the uniformed 
services have entered a new field. The 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. of Omaha has 
been selected as a prime contractor to 
effect payments to hospitals in the 
areas designated to be served by the in- 
surance industry. We pledge every effort 
to make the program a success.’ 

The following is a list of the states 
under Mutual of Omaha administration: 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Georgia, and Florida. 


LUTC A. & S. COURSE 

Forty Life Comsiaien Cooperating Fi- 

nancially With Field Men Enrolled 

in A. & S. Course 

Forty life insurance companies have 
announced plans to cooperate financially 
with their field men enrolling in the 
LUTC accident and sickness course, it 
was announced by Paul M. Smith, ‘Ir., 
CLU, LUTC director of promotion. 
These companies are officially listed in 
the A. & S. Administration Manual as 
“Charter LUTC A. & S. Scholarship 
Companies,” thus signifying that they 
will offer financial assistance to the field 
men in their company desiring to enroll 
in LUTC’s new twelve week accident and 
which begins in Febru- 
two customary scholar- 

companies. 
office to re- 
every 


sickness course, 
ary. There are 
ship plans now in use by 
One plan is for the home 
fund one half the tuition fee to 
student who successfully completes the 
course. Another plan is for the company 
to advance all or a portion of the fee to 
the student, prior to enrollment date. 

While the number of A. & S. scholar- 
ship companies is currently forty, it 1s 
expected that many additional companies 
will develop scholarship plans over the 
coming months as was the case with 
LUTC life According to the 
latest count there are 251 life companies 
now offering scholarship plans to their 
field men enrolling in Part I or Part II 
of the life course. 


classes. 
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Cody Cites Impracticality Of Metcalf 


Health Benefit Extension Proposal 


New York Life Executive Speaks for ALC, HIAA, and LIAA 
In Opposing Joint Committee Bill for Group Field; 
Industry Opposition Strong 


A New York 


under the chairmanship of 


State proposal by the 
Senator 


Joint Committee 
George 


Plans, 
New 


on Health Insurance 


R. Metcalf, to extend health care to 


York residents over 65 years of age by a system of mandatory extension of imsurance 


policy benefits in both the indiwidual and Group fields drex 
at a public 


from insurance company ranks 


a multiplicity of protests 


hearing held November 28 in New York 


City. Industry spokesmen were quick to point out that the Metcalf bill, if enacted, would 


be tantamount to a compulsory health insurance 


system. Furthermore, it would widen 


the existing gaps in insurance coverage in the state. 


Donald D. Cody, second vice 


appeared as a commuitee witness on behalf of Bawd 


{merica and the 
vrites virtually 


Insurance Association of « 
combined membership z 


ent in the New York proposal, Mr. 
such legislation - the Group field, follow 


The insurance associations which | 
represent here today have had_ before 
them during the past six months several 
matters of interest to your committee. 
First of all there was the Ithaca Con 
ference on July 29, 1956, which sought 


to get at the broad scope of performance 
in the area of health insurance. Follow- 
ing this there was the questionnaire sent 
out to 11 of our companies asking for 
various policy form material and statis- 
tics. More recently there was the con 
ference with your staff and later with 
your committee concerning the problem 
of expanding coverage to farm groups. 
Despite this pleasant and lengthy asso- 
ciation with your staff and committee, 
we are convinced that the legislative pro 
posals currently before you will increase 


the gaps in coverage rather than de- 
crease them. I would like to review the 
mandate given to your committee under 


the enabling resolution passed last year. 
This resolution provided that your com 


mittee was created “for the purpose of 
making a study and a report through 
which voluntary health, accident, hospi- 


tal and surgical insurance can be ex- 
tended to the greatest number of people 
in the State of New York. “3 

May Retard Progress 
business is fully in ac- 
that voluntary 


The insurance 
cord with the principle 
health insurance should be encouraged 
in achieving this objective. These legis- 
lative proposals are purportedly designed 


to accelerate private initiative in this 
direction through Government action. 
We respectfully submit, however, that 


these proposals may not only fail in this 
purpose, but may well result in retard- 
ing the progress that is currently being 
achieved in filling the gaps of health in- 
surance protection. 


1. The extent of the progressive ex- 
perimentation in the areas of coverage 
in recent years which were possible be- 
cause of the lack of inhibitive and re- 
strictive legislation 


The Group insurance companies are 
renowned for their imaginative exten- 
sions of all group coverages in the last 
two decades. The increase in hospital 
and other medical care coverages has 
been little short of phenomenal and 
there is no need to repeat figures that 
are well known to you. I am submitting 
herewith the survey, “The Extent of 
Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage 
in the United States,” published just last 
month by the Health Insurance Council. 

There are, however, certain recent de- 
velopments which we feel are especially 
important in filling the gaps in previ- 
ously uncovered areas. Among these is 
the new form of coverage known as ma- 
jor medical expense insurance aimed at 
covering the catastrophic types of medi- 
cal expense which have very serious ef- 
fects on the financial status of the fam- 
ily. Anothe: is the extension of Group 


president and Group actuary of 


all ee the 
written by insurance companies in the United States. 
= 


New York Life, 
Convention, the Health 
Association of America, whose 
Group accident and health insurance 

Due to the potential danger inher- 
testimony, indicating the impracticality of 


American Life 
» Insurance 


insurance coverages to groups of 4 to 24 
employes. 


Major medical insurance has three 
unusual characteristics: 
(1) Large sums of money are made 


available, running as high as $5,000 or 
$10,000 per family member, and yet re- 
taining controls on utilization and costs 
by use of deductibles and coinsurance. 

(2) The insurance is not geared to 
any particular form of medical service, 
such as hospital expense or surgical ex- 
pense. It comprehends the entire spec- 
trum of medical expense both inside and 
outside the hospital, thus covering for 
the first time in a substantial way, the 
defrayal of such substantial items as the 
cost of medical specialists, special nurses 
and wonder drugs. 

(3) Since this coverage does not re- 
quire hospitalization or surgery in order 
to be effective, any tendency to hos- 
pitalize people because their only mode 
of payment is through hospitalization 
insurance is thus eliminated, 


Combinations of Coverage Offered 


Originally, Group insurance was avail- 
able only to groups of 50 lives and more, 
and later was extended to groups of 25 
lives as underwriting experience devel- 
oped. For many years the 25 life limit 
was regarded as sacred by the insurance 
companies but in recent years because 
of the needs of the smaller employers a 
large number of companies have turned 
to a consideration of groups below 25 
lives. Today this coverage is offered 
in various combinations of life, weekly 
indemnity and medical care forms ac- 
cording to different marketing, under- 
writing, billing and administrative tech- 
niques. It is quite possible for most 
employers with 4 or more employes to 
obtain a plan designed to their liking 
and these employers are now able to 
offer their employes the full benefits 
of Group insurance and to compete with 
larger employers in the employment 
market. 

The reason that we have given these 
illustrations is that we feel that these 
two important extensions of group in- 
surance would never have been devel- 
oped except by the experimental method 
which involves a high degree of com- 
petition, trial and error, and lack of 
standardization. These fields may ulti- 
mately shake themselves down _ into 
standardized coverages but it is fair to 
say that as of today there are several 
differences of opinion within the busi- 
ness as to the proper method of under- 
writing these coverages. We feel that 
the different judgments are all to the 
good in developing sound insurance in 
the long pull, 

2. The Dangers of Restrictions on the 
Use of Evidence of Insurability 

The suggested legislation would pro- 
hibit the use of any evidence of insur- 
ability under Group insurance contract 


Fabian Bachrach 
DONALD D. CODY 


except with respect to individuals who do 


not enrol] during the first 30 days after 
becoming eligible. You are of course 
aware that for conventional groups of 
25 lives or more insurance companies 
invariably follow this procedure. How- 
ever, when we make experimental exten- 
sions of our coverage in new areas, for 
reasons such as small size of group, low 
enrollment, or new types of coverage, 
we are unable a priori to assure our- 
selves of the soundness of the operation. 
The procedure which we follow is to 
establish a minimum evidence of insur- 
ability which we use to assure that the 
benefits may be offered at reasonable 
costs. As experience develops, we ana- 
lyze the actual experience of the experi- 
mental groups on our books and gradu- 
ally relinquish the individual underwrit- 
ing requirements to the _ point where 
they become nil or are reduced to a bare 
minimum as may be required. 


Evidence of Insurability Required 


I have already mentioned one area 
where this procedure has been followed, 
namely groups of 4 to 24 employes. In 
this area the practice of requiring evi- 
dence of insurability varies from com- 
pany to company but most companies 
feel at this stage of our experimenta- 
tion that it is necessary under some 
circumstances to require individual evi- 
dence in order to preclude seeking of 
benefits by a disproportionate number 
of unhealthy employers and unhealthy 
employes. For groups under 10 lives 
there is little question in the minds of 
most actuaries that some evidence is 
required so as to assure ourselves that 
the insured on the average will be as 
healthy as the average working man and 
average family. You will appreciate that 
in the absence of such caution it would 
be impossible to go into these fields or 
we would be forced to charge such high 
premium rates that only employers with 
known problems of their own health or 
of their employes’ health could afford to 
buy our product, thus preventing the 
purchase of this insurance by many. Or 
perhaps we would have to turn the 
group down as a whole rather than to 
exclude an occasional unhealthy life so 
as to be able to accept the rest of the 
lives; surely from the social point of 
view it is desirable to provide coverage 
to some rather than none. 

There are also other similar fields. For 
instance, I am sure that the experimen- 
tation on farm groups in New York 
State will proceed much more slowly 
unless companies have the freedom of 
obtaining evidence of health at some 
ages or generally under circumstances 
of low participation. There are also 
health insurance plans on professional 
associations which use actual or standby 
individual health evidence. 

We assure you that insurance com- 
panies in the Group field are striving 
to reduce health requirements to a mini- 
mum or remove them entirely because 
such requirements would otherwise pre- 








——= 


vent them from meeting broad social ob- 
jectives, restrict the ease of enrolling 
members, and increase administrative 
costs. The intent in our business is to 
spread group insurance as widely as pos- 
sible on a sound basis with adequate 
margins to cover expenses and to pro- 
vide for fluctuations in experience. An 
insurance company cannot endure under 
any other philosophy. 


3. Undesirability of Statutory Re. 
quirement for a Conversion Privilege in 
Group Hospital Insurance 


The legislation which you are _ pro- 
posing provides that when the Group 
policy is terminated for any reason or 
when the employe terminates his em- 
ployment and thereby loses coverage, 
then the employe shall have the privi- 
lege of converting to an individual policy 
with the same benefits as the Group 
contract and at a rate which is not more 
than 125% of the premium rate that 
would have been charged for the same 
amount of insurance at the Group rate 
of the policy. I shall leave the problem 
of the rate maximum until later. 

We can consider three rather large 
categories of employes whose employ- 
ment is terminated. One group is the 
group which is still in the labor market. 
The second group contains persons, of 
whom expectant mothers are probably 
the most frequent example, who leave 
the labor market temporarily or perma- 
nently for health or other reasons, but 
who are less than 65 years of age. The 
third group are retired employes who 
under present employment practices are 
usually retiring at the age of 65 or in 
that general neighborhood, 

I would like to take up the third group 
first. With the increase in collective 
bargaining over the past decade, great 
strides have been made in experiment- 
ing with benefits for retired employes. 
Group life insurance was the first area 
in which substantial experimentation 
took place. A great many of these pro- 
grams provide for the continued pay- 
ment of the cost of group life insurance 
by the employer. When an employe re- 
tires, his earnings are tapering off, and 
even with retirement income, most em- 
ployes do not find it practical to avail 
themselves of the conversion privilege 
for group life insurance under which 
they would have to pay the higher pre- 
miums applicable to the older age. It is 
thus of some moment that in the Group 
life field, many employers and_ unions 
have seen fit to include life insurance 
for retired employes under the gro" 
contract at little or no cost to the r- 
tired employe. 


300% of Active Employe Cost 


When we come to Group hospital and 
surgical insurance, which is the most 
frequent form of health insurance on 
active employes, we find that the cost 
of hospital insurance for a person over 
65 seems to run about 300% of the cost 
for a male active employe. In the case 
of surgical operation coverage, the costs 
are about 200%. For major medical 
coverage, the costs may run 400%. Tak- 
ing into account the higher maternity 
and non-maternity costs of the wife and 
family during the employment years, the 
cost of a retired couple runs perhap 
150% to 200% of the over-all family 
costs during the employment years. 

Due to those high costs of retired 
employes, it is desirable to provide for 
a continuation of Group medical insur- 
ance benefits as a part of the original 
group contract. By this device, the em- 
ployer will subsidize the retired employes 
and will also be able to adjust benefits to 
needs from time to time. The Group in- 
surance approach is a better method ot 
covering retired employes than the indi- 
vidual insurance approach of using 2 
converted contract under which the em- 
ploye would be required to pay high 
individual insurance rates directly to the 
insurance company. 

The second category mentioned in- 
volves the employe who leaves the labor 
market for reasons other than retire- 
ment. It should be pointed out that the 
insurance company continues to pay full 
benefits on existing claims. I mentioned 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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A. & H. Writings And Loss Ratios 
Both Up; Leaders Optimistic For 1957 


Many Companies Making Ready New or Improved Policies; 


FTC Jurisdiction Question Uppermost; Ten Months’ 
Results of 87 Companies Tabulated 


By Wattace L. Capp 


“Health and accident insurance con- 
to be the fastest 
of the insurance industry 
giant. striding forward to 
records and with policy features and de- 


velopments exclusively its own.” 


tinues growing segment 


and is now a 


achieve new 


This is the optimistic view expressed 
this week by V. J. Skutt, president of 
Mutual of Omaha, which reflects the 


opinion of other A. & H. leaders as the 
year 1956 draws to a close. It is gratify- 
ing, they say, that the public has seen 
beyond the seemingly bad publicity for 
A. & during the past year, and has 
expressed its growing confidence in both 
individual and Group coverages through 
ever larger purchases. 


Group Premiums Substantially Higher 


\ ten months’ tabulation of premium 
income results of 87 companies, compiled 
by The Eastern Underwriter and ap- 
pearing on succeeding pages of this 
issue, bears out the fact that this year 
considerably more A. & H. insurance 
will be sold. All of the large Group 
writing companies have made substantial 
production increases, particularly in 
Group major medical expense, but at the 
same time, loss ratios are several points 


higher. Percentage of increase over 1955 
for the biggest Group writers ranges 
from 12% to 21%. 


Individual A. & H. 
not show as much over 
encouragingly, all but a 
are ahead in volume. Percentage of in- 
crease will be about 10% for the year, 
based on ten months’ production figures. 

One of the year’s major trends has 
been continued experimentation in new 
types of coverage. Among them are the 
addition of cancer insurance in the dread 
disease business overhead 


production does 
-all growth but, 
few companies 


policy, ex- 
pense insurance, mortgage A. & H., 
comprehensive major medical with lower 
deductibles, sub-standard A. & H. and 
non-cancellable guaranteed renewable 
coverage for women—a relatively unex- 


plored field. There is also increased 
production activity in the Association 
Group field including professional Group 
insurance, now in the throes of another 
period of change. 


It would seem that in the last. six 
months almost every company with 
progressive thinking has been in the 


process of retooling, making ready new 
or improved policies for 1957. This is 
indeed a healthy trend and is certain 
to result in better policies and increased 
buying by the public next year. 


Loss Ratios Several Points Higher 


Judging from the ten months’ loss 
experience submitted by the 87 compa- 
nies in our tabulation, A. & H. loss 
ratios have continued to increase and, 


in some lines, are several points higher 
than in the comparable period of 1955. 
One of the largest Group writers, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, observes 
that its Group loss ratios are all higher 


with Group hospital expense and Group 
major medical expense showing the 
largest increases. 


Interestingly, two of the largest writ- 
ers of non-cancellable guaranteed re- 
newable policies— Monarch Life and 
Massachusetts Protective-Paul Revere 
Life—report that their loss ratios are 
slightly lower than a year ago at this 
time. Monarch points to 50.5% for ten 
months and Massachusetts Protective 
shows a drop of from 2.5% to 5%. Loyal 


Protective, another major writer of non- 


can., has also improved its claim experi- 
ence. That company reports 40.9% for 
nine months compared with 44.3% for 
the same period of 1955. 

One of the newer companies in the 
field, Guardian Life, figures that its 


higher loss ratios are due to two rea- 


sons. One is the aging of the business 
and the wearing off of the effect of 
selection. The other is a small number 
of rather large claims which has af- 


fected certain lines, principally commer- 
cial accident. 


Major Developments of the Year 


Without a doubt the 1956 major de- 
velopment in A. & H. was the organi- 
zation of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and its public rela- 
tions right arm, the Health Insurance 
Institute. HIAA’s program, now well 


will embrace some extensive 
which will be mi ide 
companies in the 


formulated, 
research, details of 
known to member 
near future. Its individual insurance 
forum, held recently in Dallas, was 
highly successful and its Group insur- 
ance gathering, which will be held next 


February in Chicago, will be equally 
stimulating. 
Maneuverings by the Federal Trade 


Commission were of continuous concern 
to A. & H. writing companies this year, 
particularly to those which had been 
charged with false and misleading ad- 
vertising. The decision reached by the 
FTC to assert jurisdiction over & H. 
advertising, even when such advertising 
is adequately regulated at the state 
level, brought into sharp focus the ques- 


tion of Federal versus state regulation. 
Next year may see this problem resolved 
by United States Supreme Court deci- 


sion in one or more of the pending 
cases challenging FTC jurisdiction. Two 
such cases have now reached Circuit 


Courts of Appeal. 
The industry as a whole has accepted 


the advertising codes promulgated by 
the NAIC and the FTC. These two 


codes are very much alike and all com- 


panies realize that they must comply 
with the approved rules as well as 
NAIC’s interpretive guide. 

From the agency standpoint 1957 is 


certain to witness a stepping up in re- 
cruiting and training. The DITC courses 
of International A. & H. Association 
and the educational efforts of the major 
life insurance associations are meeting 
with encouraging response. Companies 
which aggressively go after business 
should be able to make production gains 
of as much as 20% whereas those com- 
panies which merely follow along, exert- 
ing little initiative on their own, will 
have to be content with no more than 
a modest 5% increase. This latter opinion 
is held by W. Clement Stone, president 
of the Combined Insurance Co. of 
America. 


Signposts to More Business 


One of the best analyses of 1956 
trends and the bearing on 1957 as sign- 
posts to more business was given to the 
writer by A. W. Adee, vice president 
of the Educators Mutual of Lancaster, 
Pa. He brought out the following points: 

“Major medical and particularly the compre- 
hensive major medical with its lower deductibles 


is receiving more and more interest from the 
buying public, particularly Group buyers. We 
will shortly be on the market with our own 
coverages because this trend is going to be big. 
We now feel that there is enough experience 
developed by other companies that it can be 
approached with some intelligence. 


“Professional Group insurance is in the throes 
There 


sickness 


of another period of change. is a definite 


longer and longer 
age, and it is well developed by 
of a five-year term. 
not protect themselves with step-age 
some age-cut-off limitation in term 
for the will eventually face 
serious this field are 
dividends 


demand _ for cover- 
now in favor 
that do 


and 


However, carriers 
rates, 
of claim or 
over age 65, 
New 
idea of cash 


risks 
trouble. carriers to 


introducing the similar 


to employer-Group coverages. This, too, could 
mean trouble unless the long range effect of 
long term disability reserves are not properly 
judged. 


“Key man coverage is getting more and more 
recognition from agents and companies. A tre. 
mendous sales potential lies in this method of 
selling disability protection, but since it takes 
considerable study and planning in order to 
make a forceful presentation, it has not heen 
pushed as it should have. Now, however, it 
appears that the industry is beginning to wake 
up to the possibilities. 

“The overhead 
policy is another new 
active attention, and 
tages for the operates his 
office or business, inherent attraction at 
this time and can be a good selling coverage, 

‘“‘Non-can, guaranteed renewable coverage for 
men is really own, but a rela- 
tively unexplored field is non-can. for women, 
I think that perhaps 1957 will show much more 
activity in improved coverage offers and_ sales 
activity in this line. 

“The high limit accidental 
memberment policy is another line that moved 
into the 1956, next year will 
see more and more activity on this coverage. 

“All in all, there are enough possibilities just 
in these coverages, but coupled with con- 
tinued public awareness of disability protection, 
1957 should be a fine year for sales and profits.” 


‘business expense’ type of 
that is receiving 
because of its tax 
who 


line 
adyan- 
person own 
it has 


coming into its 


death and dis- 


limelight in and 


new 


Agents’ Compensation Plans 


May Be Changed 


As to health insurance trends, some 
leaders of the industry feel that if this 
line is to survive there must be con- 
tinued exploration of major medical and 
other new forms of coverage. “Profit 
margins are already down to the bone,” 
says one company chief, “and if a real 
job is to be done for the public, a very 
close look must be taken at the tradi- 
tional compensation plans for agents 
which are now in vogue.” 

The 1957 picture in general looks good 
to industry leaders who expressed them- 
selves to The Eastern Underwriter. To 
mention a few of their observations, 
Paul W. Watt, Washington National’s 
president, noted that much effort is 
being extended by the industry in gath- 
ering together experience data in the 
A. & H. lines so that in the future there 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Something To Cheer About 
#) NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 












The public welcomes National Casualty’ $ 
sound protection — the finest in Disabil- 
ity Income, Hospitalization and Surgical 
coverages for the Individual, 
Franchise or True Group case. 
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Frank Lang Article 


(Continued from Page 105) 


such as a “market index”? Do you know 
what coverages to push in what mar- 
kets? 

Top management is entitled to have 
complete answers to all these questions. 
I would even go as far as stating that 
you must find the answers if your com- 
pany is to keep on top of the flow in 
which your market finds itself. 


Planning for a Particular Customer 


Planning sales on the local level is an 
area in which too many companies are 
trusting to luck. Do you know whether 
your prospective agent has a natural or 
receptive market in the first place? 
What do you know about the charac- 
teristics of your present customers? 
What are their buying habits? What 
are those habits of your prospective 
policyholders? Do you know anything 
about your policyholder’s buying motiva- 
tion? 

Effective planning on what might be 
called the agency level is not easy but 
pays off handsomely. There are some 
very simple studies almost every com- 
pany can do. One is to examine the 
ways in which new customers came in. 
If you can develop a pattern, you have 
a clue to what to follow in the future. 
An agent may be static, may widen his 
center of influence or may actually de- 
cline in his community. What does your 
agent or branch manager know about 
his community? Does he know how 
many families moved into town during 
the last year? How many was he able 
to attract to the company or agency? 
How many “walked in” and how many 
came as a result of “personal solicita- 
tion ?” 

Have your agents studied their pol- 
icyholder turnover? Did sales come in 
as a result of creating a new market 
or through competitive fight for existing 
business ? 


Planning the Sales Approach 


The insurance business has tradition- 
ally spent most of its efforts on this 
function of the sales process. Still there 
is much room for improvement. The 
average fire and casualty insurance 
agent, in spite of all the assistance given 
to him, is still severely handicapped by 
lack of time for proper sales planning 
in light of current needs or pressures. 

How much factual assistance do you 
give your agents or salesmen in the 
sales planning and approach? To what 
extent do they participate in the setting 
up of quotas? Do you have a way to 
measure individual sales performance ? 
How should you value sales ability as 
opposed to underwriting judgment ? 
Have you measured the impact of your 
advertising program on sales? Have you 
shown your agents how to adjust their 
sales techniques to your policyholder 
motivations? What do you know about 
them ? 


Planning the Timing of the Sale 


ing ng change not only geographi- 
cally but are influenced by time fac- 
to The demand for polio insurance 
for  eaneaage has gone down since dis- 
covery of the Salk vaccine. Have you 
studied the seasonal factors and other 
special influences related to the purchase 
of the coverages you sell? Are your 
customers sufficiently conditioned for 
new coverages you may bring out? Have 
vou timed your promotion accordingly ? 
Proper planning can determine just what 
influences are at work, how important 
they are, and what changes they are 
likely to bring about. 


Planning Your Sales Organization and 
Administration 


This area may rightly have been 
placed first on the list. However, I have 
purposely kept it to the end inasmuch 
as many companies think that they are 
doing a fine job internally until trouble 
breaks out in sales. Few companies are 


willing to re-evaluate their entire sales 
philosophy and administrative policies 
unless they are in trouble. Sales prob- 
lems often illustrate the iceberg effect 


whereby the only visible part is the see a faster growing population; more 
and industry between 
more families formed; 


shifts in people 
and within states; 


slackening of sales. 
Through careful planning your com- 


pany can arrive at some definite “span a higher per capita 
of control” regarding the number of people; more automobiles in the family; tials! Pinpoint your 
more homes and more home ownership. 
Our future market will create vast needs 
a planned review of your entire sales for insurance protection, offering a 
for those who know 
how to take advantage of it. For, as the 


agents which a single fieldman can _ su- 
pervise or service. Opportunities which 


organization and policies offers are un- 
limited. This review, however, should be 


made in light of tomorrow’s needs and 
your projected future sales programs. 
To sum up, we are in a period of tre- 
mendous change in our markets; we will self part of the marketing 
that is, everyone with new ideas, to offer, 
courage to act and 
Analyze your companies’ 
view industry experience! Set up poten- 
customers! Sim- 
3e not afraid to 
Use modern 


great opportunity 


income for more 


market increases, so will competition. 
To meet this challenge, 
your company will have to consider him- 


everyone in 


foresight to plan. 
records! Re- 


plify your operations! 
innovate and_ pioneer! 
scientific techniques! Sell and sell hard! 
Whatever you do, plan before you act! 
Finally, set your goals high! 
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“Imagine! Me...a Vice-President” 


“Why don’t you mail the coupon below — and 
find out why agents and agencies do so well with 


“One day about 6 months ago Mr. Carlson 
said to me during dictation, ‘Sally, our agency 
isn’t making much progress. There must be a 
line we can add that will help increase our 
profits. I thought he’d fall off the chair when 
I said, ‘Why Mr. Carlson, there is. When he 
had recovered from my remark I said, ‘If you'll 
allow me to mail the coupon from a Combined 
advertisement I just read, I believe that 
Combined’s accident and health program can 
solve our problem.’ 


“Well, sir, the Combined program has turned 
our agency into one of the most successful in the 
state. We expect to double our volume in 1957 
and with all that business coming up, Mr. Carlson 
said to me, ‘Sally, you’re responsible for putting 
us on the road to success. From now on, 
you’re our new vice-president, at twice your 
present salary.’ 





Combined?” 


Combined Group of Companies, W. Clement 
Stone, President: Combined Insurance Company 
of America, Chicago; Combined American Insur- , 
ance Co., Dallas; Hearthstone Insurance Co. of 
Massachusetts, Boston; First National Casualty ; 


Co., Wisconsin. 


Here’s Your Key To A Prosperous 1957 





| Combined Insurance Co. of America 
] 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


1 Gentlemen: At no obligation on my part, please rush 
me the Combined story for agents and agencies. 
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AMA Files Brief in 
American H. & L. Case 


CHALLENGES FTC JURISDICTION 


Maintain American H. & L. Adequately 
Regulated in States in Which 
It Is Licensed 


The right of the Federal 
mission to regulate insurance advertising 
is challenged in a brief just filed with 
the U. S. Court of Appeals at New Or- 
leans by the American Mutual Alliance, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 





Trade Com- 


“friend 


The filing was made as a 
the court” in the important test case of 
the American Hospital & Life of San 
Antonio, against the FTC. Other leading 
insurance associations are filing similar 
briefs. 

The issue is whether the individual 
states or the Federal government have 


jurisdiction over regulation of insurance 
companies. Until 1944 the exer- 
cised this authority, under an 1869 opin- 
the U. S. Supreme Court that 
insurance was not commerce thus 
not subject to Federal regulation under 
the of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. In 1944 the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided that insurance is com- 
merce, and thus subject to Federal regu- 
lation of its interstate activities. 

The 79th Congress in 1945 enacted 
Public Law 15, the McCarran Act, which 
declared “the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several states of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest.” This had the effect of reaffirm- 
ing the right of the states to regulate 
insurance, except in several specific fields 
named in the new law. 


states 


ion of 
and 


“commerce clause” 


Decision Expected Shortly 


The present case grew gs of a com- 
plaint that American H. & L. advertis- 
ing violated the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. The Commission’s examiner 
dismissed the complaint. On appeal the 
Commission—by a 3-2 vote on April 24, 
1956—vacated the examiner’s decision, 
and issued a cease and desist order. This 
ruling was appealed to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans, where deci- 
sion is expected shortly. 

In concluding its brief the 
Mutual Alliance says: “The 
has the power to permit the 
regulate interstate commerce. The states 
have long had power to regulate and 
have long regulated interstate commerce 
in insurance. By enacting the McCarran 
Act Congress has permitted the states to 
continue to regulate insurance in both 
its interstate and intrastate aspects. In 
accordance with that consent, state law 
regulates the insurance business, includ- 


American 
Congress 
states to 





Internal Research 


(Continued from Page 64) 


of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance in seeking to 
assemble knowledge on insurance knowl- 
edge by compiling an inventory of re- 
search completed or in progress by its 
members. The launched pro- 
fessional Journal of the American 
Teachers of Insur- 


recently 
Asso- 
ciation of University 
ance is another step forward. 

A cooperative effort by all those en- 
gaged in research, whether in companies, 
universities, or in private, 
here and the 
ideas and findings should be encouraged. 


assoc iations, 


abroad, in exchange of 


Today’s pioneers in insurance research, 


sufficient and encourage- 


given support 
ment to exercise freely their mentally 
creative faculties, will ease the burden 


of making tomorrow’s decision. 
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ing advertising practices relating to the 
sale of accident and health insurance. 
Concurrent state-Federal regulation of 
insurance is not contemplated by, or per- 
mitted under, the McCarran Act. The 
laws of the states in which the Ameri- 
can Hospital & Life Insurance Co. is 
licensed regulate advertising practices in 
the sale of accident and health insurance. 
The Federal Trade Commission has no 
jurisdiction with respect thereto. This 
Court is respectfully urged so to hold.” 

The brief was submitted by the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance’s legal committee, 
made up of general counsel of twelve 
member companies, and by the organiza- 
tion’s general counsel. 


NEW WOMEN’S CLUB PRESIDENT 


Ann Florentine, U. S. Life, Elected 
Women’s Club Head; Plans 
Membership Drive 

Ann Florentine, United States Life, 
was elected president of the Accident & 
Health Women’s Club of New York at 
its November meeting. 

Three vice presidents were elected at 
the meeting—Ethel Andrews, Fred S. 
James & Co., vice president on arrange- 
ments; Elsie Hepp, Continental Casualty 
Co., vice president on education and pub- 
licity; Phyllis Matheson, Phoenix In- 
demnity, vice president on membership. 

Secretary for the coming year is Helen 








PROGRESSIVE's policies: 
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ACCIDENT 
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Kentucky, Maine, Del., 


NO MYSTERY HERE 


AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE'S 


A & H Policies 


Earn you more 


because they OFFER more! 


AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE policies keep abreast of 
the times . . . offer modern protection for modern 
needs. You offer the finest when you write AMERICAN 
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McDonald, U. S. Life. Ellen Coon, Royal 
Indemnity, was elected treasurer and 
Yola Costanzo, Royal Indemnity, assist- 
ant treasurer. Dorothy Behrens, Contin- 
ental Casualty Co., was named club his- 
torian. 

_ Elected to the executive board are the 
following: Michelin McClure, Columbian 
National Life; Mary C. Gray, U. S. Life 

Mary Kishner, Columbian Mutual ite: 
Jo Pettit, U nited States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co.; Madeline McCrory, James 
Garrett, Inc. 

Miss Florentine joined United States 
Life 11 years ago. Prior to that, she 
attended Brooklyn College. 

Active in the women’s club since 1953, 
Miss Florentine, upon her election, calle d 
tor a concerted membership drive by 
club members. She also told of plans to 
increase the number of educational mect- 
ings during the coming year. 

Last week the A. & H. Women’s Club 
held its annual Christmas dinner and 
entertainment for the benefit of St. 
Charles Childrens Hospital, Brooklyn, 
New York. Each year the members 
donate gifts to this hospital in an effort 
to gladden the Christmas celebration of 
underprivileged and sick children. Ap- 
proximately 100 attended the dinner, 
making the affair one of the most suc- 
cessful to date. 





Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 65) 


Landis, Pelletier & Parrish 

The agency now known as Landis, 
Pelletier & Parrish was established in 
1898 by Edward C. Landis. 

Edward’s son Philip was born three 
years after his father established his 
general agency. His insurance career be- 
gan as a file clerk with the firm. 

Frank Pelletier got started in the in- 
surance business even before he left 
school. During vacations and after grad- 
uation he worked first for Marsh & 
McLennan. He received national recog- 
nition in the insurance industry when 
he served as president of the American 
Association of Managing General 
Agents, 1944-46. He is also a past presi- 
dent of the Fire Underwriters Associ- 
ation of the Pacific. 

George M. Parrish has spent all his 
business career in insurance, specializing 
in marine. He was Pacific Coast man- 
ager of Marine Office of America, join- 
ing L.P.&P. in 1934. His father was 
Edwin Parrish, vice president and Pa- 
cific Coast manager of America Fore. 

L.P.& P. maintain branch offices in 
Portland, Los Angeles and Seattle. In 
latter city G. A. O’Sullivan is resident 
partner. The firm maintains 17 special 
agents in the field. These are the com- 
panies represented: American. & For- 
eign, American Eagle, American el 
table, Commonwealth, Farmers, Halifz 
Illinois Fire, London Guarantee & Acci- 


dent, Millers National, New York Fire, 
Oglethorpe Underwriters, Pacific Na- 
tional Underwriters, Potomac, Scotch 


Underwriters Department, South Britis! 
United Firemen’s. 


R. Lynn Colomb General Agency 
R. Lynn Colomb, formerly secretary 
of Glenns Falls Insurance Group and 
later a vice president of Industrial (n- 
demnity Insurance Co., and who iias 
had 30 years insurance experience on ‘he 
Coast, formed his own general agency 
in September, 1954. He took over the 
old established general agency of de 
Veuve & Co. in June, 1955, and com- 
bined now has in excess of 450 agents 
including those in San Francisco, !-0s 
Angeles and Hawaii. The de Veuve gerl- 
eral agency was founded in 1903, at that 
time representing the Phoenix of Lon- 
don for whom Mr. de Veuve, Senior, 
paid losses in the great fire of San Fran 
cisco on fire. 

Lynn Colomb General 
as managing general agents, 
leading groups of companies for fire, 
marine, casualty and bond lines. Assis- 
tant general agent is Clarence S de 
Veuve, son of the founder. 


Agency, acting 
represents 
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A. & HL. Review 


(Continued from Page 114) 


can be more science applied to rate and 
ig calculations. 

. J. Glasgow, Continental Casualty’s 
vice president, anticipates greatly ex- 
panded activity in that company’s sub- 
standard A. & H. business which, he 
says, is working out very well. Conti- 
neital plans some innovations in the 
Group A. & lines which, he felt, 
sh ould help make 1957 a banner year. 

Faulkner, president of the HIAA 
and | of Woodmen Accident & Life Co., 
observes that the continuing growth of 
business in force at a most satisfactory 
rate is indicative of the universal ac- 
ceptance of A. & H. insurance. Along 
the same line, V. J. Skutt, president, 
Mutual of Omaha, says: “As a result 
of the continuation of good, free and 
healthy competition, the average Ameri- 
can now can buy a variety of specially 
tailored plans which would be unheard 
of under a socialized insurance system.” 


12 Leading Cos. Produced $1,350,000,000 


In tabulating the ten months’ results 
The Eastern Underwriter found that the 
12 largest A. & H. writing companies 
this year had produced a total of $1,354,- 
688,861 up to November 1. Topping the 
“hig 12” list is the Metropolitan Life, 
followed in order by Aetna Life, the 
Travelers, Mutual of Omaha, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, The Prudential, 
Continental Casualty, Occidental Life of 
California, Provident Life & Accident, 
New York Life, Reserve Life of Dallas 
and Washington National. Pinpointing 
their premium and loss results and those 
of other carriers in our tabulation, the 
following trends are revealed. 
Metropolitan Life reported $280,600,000, 
up 21%, for all A. & H. lines up to 
November 1, with a breakdown as _ to 
lines shown as follows: Group A. & H.— 
$210,700,000, up 9%; Group major medi- 
cal—$30,000,000, up 669%; commercial 
A. & H.—$19,000,000, down 1%; hospital 
and surgical (Group conversions)—$300,- 
000, up 200%; non-can. hospital-surgical 
—$20,500,000, up 38%; non-can. A. & H. 
—$100,000, first year’s writings. 

Loss ratios reported on each line were 
as follows: Group A. & H., 88.1%; Group 
ee medical, 79.2% ; commercial A. & 

, 310.7% ; hospital- surgical (Group con- 
wd lg 79.6%; non-can. hospital-sur- 
gical, 49%; non-can. A. & H., 314%; 
over-all loss ratio, 81.8%, compared with 
76.7% for ten months of 1955. 

Aetna Life, reporting that its earned 
premiums of $207,206,786 represented an 
increase of 8.6% over ten months of 
1955, indicated that Group A. & H. 
volume reached $194,253,279, a gain of 
18.6%. Its major medical expense busi- 
ness, both individual and Group, stood 
at $6,250,000 compared with $4,000,000 for 
the same period last year. Individual 

& H., including hospitalization and 
non-can. ($22,031) topped $6,700,000, 
slightly ahead of 1955. Total losses in- 
curred for ten months were $181,577,830. 

The Travelers’ production stood at 
$167,261,117 on November 1. Group A. & 
H. net written premiums, including ma- 
jor medical, amounted to $145,109,005, a 
gain of 17.9%. Commercial A. & H., 
including hospitalization, was $22,152,112, 
a 5.2% gain. On both lines loss ratios 
are running slightly ahead of 1955 tor 
the same period. 

‘Mutual of Omaha, still the largest writer 
of exclusively A. & H., reported 12% 
increase for a ten months’ total of $141,- 
000,000. Of this total $125,400,000 repre- 
sented individual A. & H. and $15,600,000 
in Group. President V. J. Skutt noted 
that individual premiums were up $14,- 
500,900 for ten months as age 1inst $10,- 
200,000 gain for the 1955 period. “This 
gain is gratifying,” he said, “as it is due 
to both an increase in new sales and 
persistency.” Loss ratios are slightly up 
—a little more on Group than on indi- 
vidual business. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
showing substantial gains in every A. & 
H. line, had net premiums of $130,124,686 
as of November 1, which included $6,- 


215,594 in Group and individual major 
medical expense. Claim ratios are all 
higher than a year ago, this trend being 
most pronounced for Group hospital and 
Group major medical. 

The Prudential, reporting $123,100,000, 
showed the following breakdown: For 
Group A. & H., $87,800,000, which repre- 
sents a gain of 12% over the same period 
of 1955, and with loss ratios about the 
= as last year; individual non-can. 

Saveapous $31,000,000, a gain of 41% over 
a months of 1955. Loss ratios on this 
class are running 20% greater than a 
year ago “because of the longer average 
duration of our business.” Group and 
individual employe security program A. 

S., a coverage first provided late in 
1955, showed $4,300,000 in premiums up 
to November 1. Claim trends have not 
been clearly established on this class. 

Continental Casualty went ahead by 
7.6% for a total of $95,916,210 for ten 
months. Of this total $46,086,390 was in 
individual A. & H. and ie ago 
and $49,747,929 in Group A. & H. Non- 

can. business amounted to $81,890. Over- 
all loss ratios are about the same as a 
year ago. 

Occidental Life of California, estimated 
net premiums as of November 1 at $61,- 
074,300 of which $56,866,400 was in Group 
A. & H. The company is ahead of 1955 
by 17% on Group and 9% on individual 


business. Loss ratio on Group is 94% 
compared with 83.3% a year ago while 
loss ratio on individual business (40%) 
is only fractionally higher. 

Provident Life & Accident scored a 
gain of 13.6% for a ten-month total of 
$47,810,180. Losses are up somewhat this 
year compared with 1955. 

New York Life, showing substantial 
gains, reported $35,400,000. Of this total 
$27,000,000 was in Group A. & H., a 20% 
gain over 1955, and $4,200,000 in indi- 
vidual A. & H., representing 25% gain. 
Loss ratios are about the same as a year 
ago. 

Reserve Life of Dallas, reported $33,- 
356,936 up to November 1, compared with 
nearly $32,000,000 for ten months of 1955. 
The breakdown showed $31,777,421 in 
individual hospitalization ; $1,488, 377 in 
individual A. & H.; $9,751 in Group A. 
& H., and $81,387 in Group hospitaliza- 
tion. Loss ratios were respectively 57.1%, 
53.0%, 34.3% and 86.8%. 

Washington National went ahead by 
9.2% for a ten months’ total of $31,838,- 
646. Loss ratios are 2.7% higher than 
last year which is on top of a 1.5% in- 
crease sustained for the first ten months 
of 1955 over 1954. 

Continental Assurance produced a total 
of $25,125,000 for ten months, of which 
$24,325,000 was in Group A. & H. and 
$800,000 in non-can., respective produc- 


Elect Bantell President 


J. Arthur Bantell, superintendent, casu- 
alty department of the London & Lanca- 
shire, was elected president of the Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Club of New York 
at its annual meeting at the Downtown 
A. C., December 7. 

Fred C. Hoffman, Royal-Liverpool In- 
surance Group, was named vice presi- 
dent. Frank G. Haley of America Fore 
was elected treasurer and A. McHaffie 
of Home Insurance was named secretary. 





tion gains being 14% and 20%. Loss 
ratios are about the same as last year. 
Liberty Mutual went ahead by 15% for 
a total of $23,000,000, of which $22,000,000 
was Group A. & H. Loss ratios are 
about four points higher than last year. 
Lincoln National Life, ahead by nearly 


$4,000,000, reports $20,471,161 compared 
with $16,920, 595, both earned premiums. 
Largest A. & H. line written was Group 


with $16,763,500 on which incurred loss 

ratio was 82.4% compared with 78.5% 
a year ago. 

For the balance of the companies report- 
ing their ten months’ writings and loss 
experience the following tabulation gives 
an easy-to-read summary of results ob- 
tained : 

(Continued on Page 122) 







































































than 36 million dollars, in 1955. 




















Ground has been broken for building a new 13-story 
addition to the present Home Office building of 
Mutual of Omaha. This third building program in 
16 years will provide 185,000 square feet of addi- 
tional floor space needed by this rapidly growing 
organization. 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA'S PREMIUM INCOME 
UP 15 PER CENT IN 1955. 


At the end of 1955, Mutual of Omaha’s premium income 
had reached a new all-time high of more than 156 million 
dollars for the year. Again this company had maintained 
its traditional place as the largest exclusive health and 
accident company in the world. And in individual business, 
Mutual of Omaha led the nearest other company by more 


Total Benefits paid to policyowners and their beneficiaries 
in 1955 also reached a new high of 91 million dollars. In 
February 1956, the total of benefits paid since Mutual of 
Omaha was organized passed the 700 million dollar mark. 
Mutual of Omaha issued an average of more than 17,000 
benefit checks every week in 1955, and payments averaged 
over $7,000,000 a month for that period. 
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A. & H. People Await Developments 


For 1957 Legislative Sessions 


By Joun F. McAtevey, Assistant General Counsel 
and James P. Quinn, Counsel 








“things to come” 


health 


ance industry may have to face during 


An indication of 


which the accident and insur- 


1957 appears in a bill sponsored by the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com 
mittee on Health Insurance Plans which 
has been conducting an investigation of 
the effectiveness of health insurance. 

The measure, among other things, 
would prohibit the issuance of term 
insurance in connection with individual 
hospital, surgical and medical expense 
policies and would make all such con- 
tracts non-terminable by the company 
for the life of the insured. To realize 
the full import and_ possible conse- 
quences of this proposal, it 1s necessary 
to make a detailed analysis of the draft 
which was recently distributed by Sena- 
tor George Metcalf, chairman of the 
committee, 

After reviewing the proposal, one com- 
pany representative made a_ graphic 
comparison by remarking that the enact- 
ment of such legislation would be like 
“forcing everyone who wanted to pur- 
chase an automobile to buy a Cadillac 
and requiring all automobile manufac- 
turers to make and sell only Cadillacs. 

“Add to this the further requirement 
that every manufacturer would be re- 
quired to sell these Cadillacs at the price 
of Fords and you have the essence of 
what the present New York proposals 
would accomplish in the A. & H. field.” 


Seek Lifetime Policies 


Specifically, the committee’s bill would 
require that a policy, once issued, be 
continued for the lifetime of the insured 
provided only that the policyholder pay 
the premium, which, with few excep- 
tions, would remain constant. Further- 


more, in connection with family type 
policies, if coverage on a dependent 
child is terminated upon his reaching 


19 or a lesser specified age, such child 
would be entitled to have issued to 
him, without evidence of insurability, a 
policy equal in coverage and amount to 
that of his protection under the family 
policy. pe 

Anyone familiar with the subject will 
appreciate at once the difficulties in- 
herent in such a proposal. With regard 
to the older ages, there are _ policies 
presently on the market, some of which 
are guaranteed renewable, which cover 
persons to advanced ages, in some in- 


stances to age 70 and beyond. There 
are, of course, obstacles to extending 
coverage to the older ages and these 


must be overcome. Generally the group 
has increased medical costs and lower 
incomes. Disabilities are usually of 
longer duration and more severe. 


Industry Not Unaware of Problem Areas 


The insurance industry is not unaware 
of the problem areas. On the contrary, 
is is acutely cognizant of them and has 
been experimenting in the extension and 
development of coverage to the older 
ages and substandard risks. However, 
these steps cannot be taken overnight. 

Previous experience has indicated that 
unsound experimentation can lead to 
disaster. This can be attested to by a 
review of company failures during the 
early ’30s among those companies which 
embarked on a campaign to underwrite 
accident and sickness insurance on a 
non-cancellable basis without adequate 
and sufficient experience statistics. 

The Metcalf committee was consti- 
tuted at the 1955 session by a resolu- 
tion which directed it to make “a study 
and a report through which voluntary 
health, accident, hospital and surgical 


Health Insurance Association of America 








insurance can be extended to the great- 
est number of people in the state of 
New York.” The resolution was Repub- 
lican in origin and was related directly 
to the Eisenhower Administration en- 
deavors to encourage “private health 
insurance organizations to offer broader 
benefits to insured individuals and fami- 
lies and coverage to more people.” 

Another committee, also in New York, 
the Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
dustrial and Labor Conditions, under 
the chairmanship of John L. Ostrander, 
has for the past two years carried on 
its agenda an item concerning the re- 
serves held by insurance carriers for 
assessments to the Special Fund for the 
Sick Unemployed under the Disability 
Benefits Law. Legislative proposals were 
made last year which sought to have 
these reserves returned to the policy- 
holders. Unsuccessful in the attempt, 
the very vocal proponents of the meas- 
ure have this year renewed their at- 
tack on these reserves. 

In the same area, the litigation com- 
menced almost two years ago in the 
New York Hotel Trades Council  v. 
Prudential case demanding a declaratory 
judgment and an accounting as to these 
reserves was recently terminated in the 
Court of Appeals. The decision and 
opinion of Mr. Justice McNally in the 
Supreme Court granting a motion to 


strike as sham certain key allegations 
in the complaint and to dismiss each of 
the causes of action was upheld. The 
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result in this case has not lessened 
the efforts of the plaintiffs nor others 
sharing their views to seek a _ return 
of the reserves in other forums. 
Under Guidance of J. P. Hanna 


These are but two of the items con- 
cerning the legal department of the 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica which will be functioning this forth- 
coming legislative session under the 
guidance of General Counsel John P. 
Hanna. 

Mr. Hanna will be assisted in the Chi- 
cago office of the Association by F. 
Joseph O’Regan and R. Alec Mackenzie, 
in the New York office by John F. Mc- 
Alevey and James P. Quinn and on the 
Federal scene by Paul M. Hawkins in 
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the Washington office. 

The staff is made up of experienced 
personnel. However, this will be the 
first time that the staff will be func- 
tioning as a unit for the full year since 
the association was formed in the mid- 
dle of last year’s legislative sessions, on 
April 13, 1956. 

Forthcoming will be legislative ses- 
sions in all but the three states of 
Kentucky, Missouri and Virginia. The 
legislatures of every other state and 
territory, including the Congress of the 
United States, will shortly be in session. 
The Health Insurance Association of 
America has designated a state legisla- 
tive chairman for every state. Through 
this means the Association will keep its 
finger on the pulse of the legislatures in 
each jurisdiction. 


Less Difficult Time 


In spite of the great number of legis- 
latures which will be in session, the 
prospect as of this writing is that the 
accident and health business may have a 
relatively less difficult time in the legis- 
lative arena of 1957. With the possible 
exception of New York there is as yet 
no evidence of pressure in any state 
for radical changes in the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the A. & H. business 
is predicated. In 1955 and 1956 diffi- 
culties arose in North and South Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Georgia, Louisiana and other 
states as well as in the Federal Con- 
gress. 


R. R. Neal Cites Aged Problem 


With regard to Federal activity, Gen- 
eral Manager Robert R. Neal, Health 
Insurance Association of America, re- 
cently told the annual conference of 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association at Chicago that the needs 
of the aged will probably be the first 
health issue to be considered. He poiut- 
ed out that the health needs of the 
nation constitute a potent political ques- 
tion and there appears to be no great 
distinction between the outlook of the 
major parties, 

Mr. Neal also predicted that health 
reinsurance legislation and proposals for 
pooling risks and experience of hea’th 


insurers previously sponsored by _ the 
Department of Health, Education & 
Welfare would again be introduced. 


Other matters receiving attention in- 
cluded the amendment to the Social 
Security Act of 1956; the program for 
providing hospital and medical care {for 
dependents of military personnel; e- 
velopments in the proposed medical pro- 
gram for Federal civilian employes and 
the current status of accident and sick- 
ness insurance advertising inquiry being 
conducted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and litigation now pending in 
the courts. 

The eyes of all insurance people arc 
focused on this last mentioned item. 
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Since the passage of the McCarren- 
Ferguson Act, Public Law 15, there has 
been speculation as to the Court’s inter- 
pretation of the language of the law, 
particularly section 2(b) which states 
that the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
shall be applicable to the business of 
insurance “to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by State law.” 

Early in 1954 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission began an investigation of the 
advertising practices of insurance com- 
panies writing A. &H. insurance which 
culminated in the issuance of complaints 
against 41 companies for misleading ad- 
vertising. Two of these cases, in which 
the jurisdiction of the FTC is in issue, 
are on appeal to the Federal courts in 
the fifth and sixth circuits, the Com- 
mission having decided in a 3-2 vote 
that it did have jurisdiction. Because of 
the implications inherent in the decision, 
trade associations both in and out the 
A. & H. field have indicated an intention 
to file amicus curiae briefs. 


Support NAIC Recommendations 


In support of the recommendations 
of the NAIC and in line with efforts to 
secure uniform legislation and regula- 
tions in every state, the Association will 
this coming year be actively supporting 
the introduction and enactment of the 
1950 Uniform Individual Accident & 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law in Min- 
nesota and Missouri, the two remaining 
jurisdictions where ‘the law is needed. 
In addition, the enactment of the NAIC 
State Fair Trade Practices Act and the 
NAIC Unauthorized Insurers Service of 
Process Act, now on the statute books 
of 38 and 39 states respectively, will 
be sought in the remaining jurisdictions. 

Other matters which currently occupy 
the attention of staff are proposed new 
and revised insurance codes in West 
Virginia, Oklahoma and Alaska. The 
Michigan insurance code enacted at the 
1956 session of the legislature will re- 
ceive attention to determine if any con- 
tradictory or unworkable features have 
developed. There has also been indica- 
tion that Montana may be considering 
a new code. 

From the foregoing it can thus be 
seen that the A. & H. business can ex- 
pect an active year on the legislative 
front, 





U. S. LIFE SALES MEETING 





Recent Miami Beach Convention In- 
troduces Three New A. &H 
, Plans 

An A.&H. sales meeting conducted 
by Vice President J. F. Welch and fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion proved to 
hold a profitable surprise for A. & H. 
producers attending the recent United 
States Life convention at the Balmoral 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

High point of the meeting was the 
announcement of three entirely new 
A.&H. plans. These plans comprise 
a specified disease policy which includes 
cancer coverage, cancer coverage to be 
written with existing accident and health 
plans and the disaster safeguard or 
major medical plan. All are high-limit, 
competitive in price and could prove 


profitable additions to the company’s 
portfolio. 
A discussion period which followed 


the meeting covered ways and means 
of increasing production in the field of 
franchise accident and health plans from 
the point of view of prospecting, closing 
and of increasing production in other 
lines by writing franchise Group. 

The panel of experts took over at this 
point. Ross Chapman of the Chapman 
Agency, New York and Buffalo, de- 
scribed his success with the homeown- 
ers’ protection plan, United States Life’s 
new approach to mortgagor A. & H. pro- 
tection, 

Also taking part in the discussion was 
Fred Libby, general agent from Los An- 
geles, Cal. and a leader in the field 
of trade union A. & H. plans. Mr. Libby 
outlined his own highly successful meth- 
ods of approaching, closing and serv- 
icing these profitable programs, 

The advantages of Association Group 


Continental Has Student 
Health Case Record 


EXCEEDS ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 





Total Production Over 300 Twenty-Four 
Hour Cases for 1956-1957 
School Year 





Continental Casualty, one of the lead- 
ing writers of student protection plans, 
has announced that its total production 
of over 300 twenty-four hour student 
health cases for the 1956-57 school year 
has exceeded any previous year. 

Dale Tanner, supervisor of the student 
health department of the special risks 
division, stated in his announcement that 
“there has been an aggregate writing in 
excess of 300 cases which demonstrates 
a sizable advance over the 1955-56 
school year when a previous high of 
more than 250 cases had been attained.” 

The new total, including both renewals 
and newly written schools, is for 24-hour 
student accident and health coverage, 
only. However, this is but one of Con- 
tinental’s many student health plans 
which, in toto, insure over one million 
students on all educational levels. The 
24-hour protection, which formerly had 
been limited to higher educational areas, 
now encompasses 36 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, protecting students in 
nurseries and day schools, in public 
schools and high schools, as well as in 
universities and colleges. 

The largest single advance among the 
various education branches has been in 
the area of higher education. In 1955-56, 
the student health department wrote 
more than 150 twenty-four hour A. & H. 
policies for universities and_ colleges. 
For the 1956-57 school year, over 200 
twenty-four hour cases in this educa- 
tional area have been underwritten. 

A recent survey conducted by Con- 
tinental Casualty and the American Col- 
lege Health Association aided in deter- 
mining the extent of college health 
facilities throughout the nation. 

“In the future,” said Mr. Tanner, “we 
will attempt to offer Continental’s 24- 
hour plan to every school in the nation. 
There is no reason why a student should 
not be fully protected. The purpose of 
Continental’s student A. & H. insurance 
is to protect these students through a 
far-sighted student health program.” 





A.&H. plans were reviewed by Wil- 
liam Conboy, associate manager of sales 
for Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., of New 
York, Schenectady and Buffalo. He 
underlined the possibilities for increas- 
ing all other lines and building large, 
solid premium volume through this type 
of program. 
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Hoosier Casualty to Observe 
50th Anniversary in 1957 


The Hoosier Casualty Co. 
apolis is now making plans for its 50th 
anniversary which will be observed next 


of Indian- 


year. 

As part of a planned expansion pro- 
gram the company recently signed a 
lease for office space in the Architects 
and Builders Building, Indianapolis, in- 
volving nearly $1,000,000. This is one of 
the largest leases for office space in the 
history of that city, according to Klein 
& Kuhn, managers of the building. 

Under the new agreement the Hoosier 
will occupy the entire first, second and 
third floors of the building’s southeast 
corner as well as a major part of the 
basement. At the present time the com- 
pany occupies part of the first floor and 
all of the seventh. The new area which 
it will occupy is more than triple the 
space required when Hoosier first moved 
into the building nine years ago. 

Features of the 50th anniversary ob- 
servance include preparation of a Golden 
Anniversary brochure, containing his- 
torical background of the Hoosier, 
photographs and biographical sketches 
of officers, directors and staff key men, 
photographs and stories depicting the 
pioneer days of the Hoosier, its finan- 
cial statement as of December 31, 1956, 
and a human interest series on “Social 
Events.” 

Two anniversary gatherings are under 
consideration, the first being an occa- 
sion at which the company’s guests will 
be local and out-of-town insurance com- 


Farmer Superintendent of 


General Group Division 

Lee R. Farmer has been appointed 
superintendent of the general Group di- 
vision of Continental Casualty Co., 
according to an announcement by Vice 
President R. J. Glasgow. For 13 months, 
Mr. Farmer had been midwest regional 
sales manager for Group. 

A graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska and a World War II Navy fighter 
pilot, Mr. Farmer has spent the greatest 
part of his insurance career in Group 
insurance sales. Before joining Contin- 
ental he spent five years as_ branch 
manager for a non-profit carrier in Du- 
luth, Minn. Prior to that he sold Group 
plans in the St. Paul area. 

His first job in the division will be to 
direct the transition from old-fashioned 
basic group plans to new plans providing 
“comprehensive medical care, for catas- 
trophe losses and all.” Developments in 
this direction are expected to be an- 
nounced by Continental early in 1957. 





pany people, A. & H. industry repre- 
sentatives, and the other a party at 
which Hoosier’s special guests will be 
civic officials and other people outstand- 
ing in the community life of Indianapo- 
lis. The latter would be in the form of 
a Golden Anniversary banquet. 

Hoosier expects to be in _ its Ww 
quarters by the latter part of 195, at 
which time an open house party will be 
held to which the general public will be 
invited. 








pany. 


93-99 Nassau Street 


The man selected for this post will have the 
opportunity to earn a top level executive posi- 
tion with a leading accident and sickness com- 


He will be between the ages of 30 and 40 and 
be experienced in agency work, either in the 
field or in the home office, or both. He must 
also have a knowledge of and supervisory ex- 
perience with A. & S. underwriting. 


The salary will be attractive and he will be 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOuNG A. 


eligible to participate in an excellent employee 
benefit program. 


BOX 2469 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


The company is progressive, having achieved 
national prominence and recognition during 
more than fifty years of service. 


Please give full details of your qualifications in 
your first letter which will be held in strict 
confidence. Interviews with the most likely 
prospects will be discreetly arranged. 


& S$. MAN 


New York 38, N.Y. 
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The Jones Brothers of Kansas City 


(Continued 
He first met him about 1909 when 
fight was brewing over commissions on 
employers’ liability business. “The com- 


from Page 110) 
a lems and civic and financial worth, social 
connections, church affiliations, intimate 


panies wanted to reduce our commissions 


and Wade Fetzer was determined that 
they would not get away with it.” He 
led the fight against the companies and 
won. Mr. Jones was greatly impressed 
by Fetzer’s devotion to the welfare of 
the agency force, just as energetic then 
as it was in later years. 

Cliff Jones considers the most impor 


tant accomplishment during his term as 
NAIA president was to win the compa- 


nies over to forming a conference com- 
mittee which would meet with a similar 
committee of his organization when 
matters needed to be ironed out. A simi 
lar conference committee was set up by 
ihe NACSA some years later and has 
functioned effectively. 
Sales Hints From a Master Salesman 
Cliff Jones has always been in demand 
as a speaker and he always makes a 
good impression. One of his best talks 


was the masterpiece of 
advice that he originally 
Early Worm Breakfast 


in recent years 
practical sales 
gave to the 


gathering of the R. B. Jones & Sons 
agency, and which has been repeated 
by request at other meetings. Garnered 


from a lifetime of selling experience, the 
following represent Mr. Jones’ views on 
how to become a better salesman: 

“Depressed? Never present a_ sale 
when you are depressed or worried. If 
you awaken in the morning feeling de- 
pressed or melancholy, stop right there 
\nalyze the day or the night before and 
find out what has caused this feeling. 
If it is caused by the fact that you have 
offended someone, then apologize im- 
mediately. If it is some trouble that 
cannot be handled until next Tuesday, 
make up your mind what you are going 
to do about it, and then forget about it 
until Tuesday. 

“If it is some business you lost or are 
about to keep your chin up and 
don’t let yourself become depressed. Try 


lose, 


to think of it as a game of golf. When 
you have a bad hole, forget it and try 
to make the next one much better. 


“If you carry these troubles, they mul- 
tiply with the net result that your effi- 
ciency is greatly reduced. Many of us 
drive away more customers than we 
realize by carrying our troubles and 
worries on our sleeves and airing them. 


Appearance 


soiled 
your 
chewing gum, 
talking with a cigar or 
your mouth, may build a 
barrier between you and 


fingernails, 
dandruff. on 
shoes, 


“Remember, 
linen, unshaven 
shoulders, unshined 
flashy clothes, 
cigarette in 
psychological 
your client. 

“Never beat a tattoo on the desk while 
talking, or rattle keys or money in your 
pocket. This is distracting to your cus- 


dirty 
face, 


tomer. 

“Never take a drink during business 
hours. 

Talking 

“Everyone likes to talk and if you 
can adroitly get your client to talk, then 
do not interrupt him. When you are 
discussing anything with a client and 


you see that he is about to speak, stop 
instantly and let him talk. Do not inter- 
rupt him. Even if you have the answer 
before he opens his mouth, do not inter- 
rupt. 

“This also applies in 
not interrupt 


a conference. Do 
anyone at a_ meeting. 
Await your turn even though you know 
all about the subject, as most salesmen 
almost always think they do. 

“The salesman who can learn the time 
to be silent has gone a long way toward 
Never talk so loudly when be- 
fore a customer that he keeps thinking 
about the loudness of your voice rather 
than the things that you are saying to 
him. 


success. 


Important to Know Your Client 


“It is important 
Know his business 


to know your client. 
relations, his prob- 


friendships and hobbies, where he does 
his banking and all the things that help 
you to approach him intelligently. 


“If you know his wife or if he has 
children and you can remember their 
first names, ask about them, calling 


other words, try to 
him and his 


name. In 
interested in 


them by 
be sincerely 
family. 
“Don’t talk yourself out of a sale when 
you put over your point and your client 
seems to agree to it. IT have in mind 


man who was well-equipped with the 
knowledge of his business. He was ex- 
tremely well read and yet he seldom 
closed a sale. He worked his prospect 


up to a point where he was ready to buy 
two or three times, but he would keep 
on talking and thereby prove that he 
was not a salesman. 


“Grouchy, difficult clients are merely 
a test of your ability to sell. 
Don’t Argue 
“Never argue with a client about re- 
ligion or politics. Remember there are 
two sides to every question and while 
you need not stultify yourself you can 
very diplomatically appear to agree on 


but 
lose if 


don’t carry it 
you wih an 


some points at least, 
any further. You 
argument. 


Knowledge of Insurance 


“Every salesman familiarizes himself 
with every form of insurance that he is 
selling. But do not be superior about it. 


Never let your customer think that you 
really know more about the insurance 
business than he does. Compliment him 


upon his knowledge of the business. 


“Never distort or withhold facts from 
either the customer or insurance com- 
pany. An understatement is far more 


effective than exaggeration. Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he was operating a 
cattle ranch, fired a man who had been 
with him for some years, because he had 
found a stray maverick and put Roose- 


velt’s brand on He said if he would 
steal for him he would steal from him. 
“Never say die. That does not mean 


that you should bore your prospects or 
customers but that you persistently and 
consistently keep after them. It may be 


months or years after you have been 
flatly turned down, when a nice diplo- 
matic call, without any push for busi- 
ness, will impress him. 
Promptness 
“There’s an inspiring story in Ernie 


Mehl’s book, ‘The Kansas City Athletics’ 
that shows the inspiring example of how 
Arnold Johnson overcame seemingly im- 
possible obstacles in the purchase of that 
organization. 

“He was turned down many 
it looked absolutely hopeless. 
Gilleuddy—hbetter known as Mrs. Connie 
Mack—finally told him to call at 12 
o'clock the following day and she would 
give her answer in regard to selling him 
their Long before 12 he called on 
her and she finally agreed to sell. At 
12 o'clock, just as the deal was closed, 
the other purchaser came and she told 
him he was too late. 

“There is a lesson for vou. 
on time—always be ahead of time. The 
fact of the matter is, if you will pardon 
a personal reference, for at least 30 
years I have kept my watch five minutes 
ahead of time. I firmly believe that the 
promptness with which T have kept my 
appointments has helped me greatly. 


times and 


Mrs. Mc- 


stock. 


Never be 


Enthusiasm 
“Even the measles are not as con- 
tagious as genuine, sincere enthusiasm, 


Do not 
a broad grin which is not sincere. 
Give me a salesman with a good sincere, 
friendly smile, and you can have your 
college graduates—unless they also have 
this qualification. 

“Tf you do not believe that you live 
in the best country in the world—in the 
best state—in the best city—in the best 


and vet you need not be effusive. 
force 


ASKS REALISTIC ADV. PLANS 





McConnell Suggests Newspaper and 
Direct Mail Route Under 
FTC Code 
Richard McConnell, vice president of 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Chicago 
advertising agency, declared that. the 


only way for the accident and health 
industry to get along with recent deci- 
sions of the FTC is to make use of 


both newspaper and direct mail adver- 
tising realistically. 
Speaking on “Advertising Under the 


Shadow of the FTC” before Chicago 
A. & H. Association, Mr. McConnell 
said the FTC code takes the “emotional 


wallop” out of A. & S. 
prevents the use of traditional advertis- 
ing procedures and presents a danger- 
precedent in dealing with other 
fields of advertising that have not been 
subject to such comprehensive rules. 
The FTC turned its guns on A. & S. 
Mr. McConnell said, be- 


advertising, 


ous 


advertising, 


cause some companies in the past have 
based ads on misrepresentation. It has 
been unfortunate that the industry has 


not met the FTC head on as have some 
industries under attack for their 
advertising, such as the tobacco indus- 
try. The publicity that 
A. & S. has received has not been met 
equally by One of 
the most important reasons for this lack 
of favorable McConnell 
said, is that the insurance industry has 
spent little on public relations and ad- 
vertising in comparison to its size. 

He suggested that the way to meet 
the requirements of the FTC and still 
do effective advertising is to sell the 
need for A. & S. in newspaper adver- 
tisements and sell the particular policy 
by direct mail. The policy cannot be sold 
in a newspaper without the ad looking 
like a legal notice because of the FTC 
rules but through direct mail the policy 
can be completely described and thus 
conform to the code. 


other 
unfavorable 
favorable publicity. 


publicity, Mr. 





American Bar Assn. Explores 
Liability Group Plan 


The insurance law section of the 
American Bar Association has appointed 
a special committee to explore the possi- 
bilities of a national Group plan of lia- 
bility protection for lawyers. This study 
has been approved by ABA’s board of 
covernors 

Under the 
plan, members of 


proposed liability Group 
the legal profession 
would be protected against judgments 
resulting from negligence or “honest 
errors” committed by themselves, their 
associates or employes in the course of 
their practice of law. 





home (which does not mean a mansion) 
—and that you represent the best firm 
selling the best goods at the best price— 





with the best service—then you should 
not be a salesman.” 
Friends of Cliff and Morton Jones, 


and they are legion, told the writer that 
Cliff has just one major hobby—selling 
insurance—but that he also enjoys a 
good game of golf. Morton’s hobbies are 
fishing and hunting, and he might also 
be considered a gourmet. Both he and 
Cliff were the two chief founding 
fathers of the swank River Club, near 
Kansas City, about five years ago. It’s 
a delightful spot for relaxation which 
they and their friends at times richly 
deserve. 

The well balanced insurance careers 
of the Jones brothers stand out as an 
inspiration to the younger men in the 
business. Their success is due to hard 
work, intelligent planning and a de- 
termination to make their organization 
the best from the standpoint of service 
and dependability to their clients. 





STUDY BLUE PLAN REGULATION 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters created a special sub- 
committee to study the need for more 
effective regulation of Blue Cross-Dlue 
Shield and similar plans by the Insur- 
ance Departments of the states. The 
announcement was made by Harry N, 
Phillips, CLU (Sun Life of Canada), of 
Detroit, chairman of the NALU Group 
insurance committee. _ 
Chairman of the special subcommittee 
is Joshua B. Glasser, CLU, of Chicago. 


has 











1 
“First symptom 


A SWELLED HEAD 


% All you have to do is start selling 
Canada Health and Accident 
policies. 

Then before you know it your 
sales are so hefty you develop a 
doozer of a swelled head. 

What to do next. Are you kid- 
ding? Just keep on selling Canada 
Health. 

You don’t mind getting fat on the 
profits ! 


START GETTING RICH ON THIS: 


@ Canada Health and Accident's 
Plan, for amateur, semi-professional 
and school baseball or soccer 
teams. $500 medical re-imburse- 
ment plus $500 accidental death. 


AND KEEP YOURSELF ON EASY 
STREET BY SELLING THESE: 








@ Hospitalization @ Surgical 
@ Non confining : 
Disability @ Group Plans 
@ Non-can Income @ Medical 
Protection Protection 
We FOR DETAILS 


WRITE TO: 


CANADA HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


SSURANCE CORPORATION 
Waterloo, Ontario 


PAYS THE BILL WHEN YOU'RE ILL 
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Cody Opposed To Metcalf Bill 


(Continued from Page 112) 


earlier that the most frequent example 
was the married woman who retires as 
an employe for reasons of pregnancy. 
We believe the record should show that 
under our Group contracts the provi- 
sions of the policy pick up the cost 
of pregnancies which commence with in- 
sured during employment so that even 
though the married woman or insured 
husband leaves employment many months 
before childbirth, the costs are covered. 
Secondly, employers have customarily 


continued coverage during temporary lay 
off and our contracts uniformly permit 
the employer to continue to pay pre- 
miums for disabled employes. Thirdly, 
practically every Group contract uni- 
formly provides that the insurance com- 
pany shall remain on the risk for a 
period of three months during total dis- 
ability for any illness or accident occur- 
ring prior to severance of employment 
and, as mentioned above, for a period of 
nine months in case of pregnancy. These 
examples are evidence of the flexibility 
of the insurance process and the will- 
ingness of Group buyers, i.e, the em- 
ployers and the unions, to come forward 
and include in their specifications each 
situation to the extent to which they feel 
it is desirable to do so. 

Now let us consider the first category 
where the active healthy employe leaves 
one employment but stays in the labor 
force. In such a case, the general preva- 
lence of collective bargaining and em- 
ploye benefits today is such that the 
employe usually obtains insurance cov- 
erage with his new employer. If he 
wishes he has a wide selection of indi- 
vidual policies. 

Conversion Privilege Available 

I may say also that most companies 
have available a conversion privilege for 
use by employes when they terminate 
employment and also at retirement sub- 
ject to appropriate rates. You may be 
interested to know, however, that  poli- 
cies converted prior to retirement are 
subject to very high lapse rates and 
therefore, do not seem to be very ef- 
fective in meeting any real need in this 
area, 

It is inconceivable to consider issuing 
individual policies with variable non- 
standardized benefits, for this would 
subject us and hence our policyholders 
to prohibitive expense. If we were 
forced to issue converted policies for 
the same benefits as under each Group 
policy, we would be forced to standard- 
ize our Group benefits, thereby destroy- 
ing the flexibility of the Group insur- 
ance, 

It is our feeling, therefore, that we 
have available very efficient procedures 
within the Group contract itself for tak- 
ing care of retired people, that we have 
Various continuation provisions which 
employers and unions may agree to use 
tor the continuance of people on leave 
ot absence and disability and we have 
conversion privileges if the employer 
Wishes. 

\Ve are proceeding, then, by the trial 
and error method and we cannot en- 
dorse any statutory provision which 
compels the employer or other Group 
policyholder to include a particular bene- 
ft such as a conversion privilege at 
the expense of other and more needed 
benefits. Certainly the history of the 
health insurance movement has been 
Such as to indicate that free experimen- 
tation by our employers and unions 
who have different needs and different 
Size pocketbooks has led to the emer- 
gence of more valuable forms of cover- 


age than would be the case if statutory 
compulsion had been used. It is our 
feeling that statutory compulsion would 
result in a uniform benefit geared to the 
least enlightened group buyer, and that, 
once it was required, the other Group 
buyers have a tendency to sink to this 
level rather than setting their sights by 
their own independent action. 

4. The Dangers and Effects of Plac- 
ing a Maximum on the Premium 
Charged for Conversions 

The proposed legislation, with the ap- 
parent intention of accomplishing what 
the employer can accomplish on a better 
basis by continuing retired people in the 
Group contract itself, has placed a max- 
imum on the premium which companies 
could charge for individual converted 
policies. It is our position, however, that 
this statutory maximum premium is rate 
fixing and is foreign to the free philos- 
ophy of the New York Group insurance 
statutes, that it is impractical and that 
it is actuarily unsound in our present 
method of operation. Let me explain 
in detail. 

In a competitive market, in order 
to protect insuring organizations from 
the evil financial effects of rate cutting, 
it is sometimes desirable to have mini- 
mum rate levels. At the present time, 
the Group insurance statutes give the 
Superintendent of Insurance the right 
to set minimum premiums and, in fact, 
such a minimum limit has been placed 
on Group life insurance rates. However, 
the imposition of a maximum limit on 
premium rates would subject the insur- 
ing organizations to the dilemma of hav- 
ing to offer benefits at prices below 
actual costs. The Legisl: iture has al- 
ready provided protection of the finan- 
cial security of insurance companies 
against this hazard by requiring by 
statute that each policy must be self 
supporting on reasonable assumptions of 
morbidity and other factors. Maximum 
rate limitation is a danger to which 
companies must not be subjected and 
out of concern for our financial se- 
curity we cannot prescribe to the prin- 
ciple of such rate regulation. 

Secondly, as to the impracticality of 
using the Group premiums as a basis of 
measurement, I must emphasize that 
there is no specific premium for a par- 


ticular Group insurance benefit. In a 
particular group, the premium depends 
on the following items: family compo- 
sition, female percentage, age distribu- 
tion, industry, size of group, location, 
employ ment practices of employer, union 
attitudes, medical habits of the employes 
and their families, local medical prac- 
tices, and other factors. 

Finally, premium rates at the level of 
125% of manual Group rates are not high 
enough to provide medical care insurance 
benefits to retired people, as must be 
quite clear from my earlier illustration 
of the level of claim costs at retired ages. 
Furthermore, the privilege of charging 
excess claim costs on converted policies 
to the original group policies is largely 
an empty privilege since many of the 
conversions will arise at termination of 
the policy, since many other policies 
will eventually terminate, and_ since 
policyholders can avoid onerous costs by 
transferring coverage from carrier to 
carrier. 


Group Premium Reserve Necessary 


Hence, in order to retain actuarial sol- 
vency, it would be necessary for the in- 
surance organizations to build up re- 
serves out of Group premiums to cover 
the premium deficiencies expected under 
individual converted policies. Our em- 
ployers and unions would be faced with 
the necessity of paying increased pre- 
miums and increased retentions. In a 
free competitive market it would be im- 
possible to keep our operations solvent 
in any other manner—such as, for in- 
stance, to assume that we could progres- 
sively increase our overall premiums and 
retentions as the numbers of converted 
policies at deficient rates became larger. 
Thus, we would be faced with a radical 
change in our method of operation, 
which has proved so efficacious in 
spreading the benefits of Group insur- 
ance in recent years. 

I would also like to bring to your 
attention that we insurers are continu- 
ously in competition with the self insur- 
ance mechanism in the medical care field. 
If we are forced to increase our rates, 
we will operate at a competitive disad- 
vantage with the self insurance mechan- 
ism especially where the policyholder 
does not wish to cover the retired. Thus, 
many employes will lose the guarantees 
of an insured plan. 

I am sure that the New York Legisla- 
ture would not wish to pass legislation 


which would have objectionable effects 
on the Group medical care insurance in- 
dustry of New York State. Considering 
the dynamic nature of Group medical 
care insurance whether done by the in- 
surance companies or by the non- profit 
organizations, it is cle: urly in ‘the interest 
of the general population and the med- 
cal profession that an open competitive 
market exists within which various types 
of carriers compete as to benefit design, 
efficiency and price. 

We must always bear in «mind that 
employers and unions have limitations 
on funds available for pensions and wel- 
fare benefits of all types. Certainly they 
should be allowed freedom of choice as 
to their selection of type and extent of 
benefits and the distribution of benefits 
between active and retired people. 

The insuring organizations have all 
types of benefits available, but naturally 
must charge appropriately to cover 
claims and expenses. This is an economic 
fact which we must face. 

Again, we urge you to reconsider this 
restrictive legislation which would surely 
inhibit the continued rapid spread of 
Group medical care insurance in many 
varied forms to more and more types 
of groups. 

In closing, may I refer again to our 
recent discussions with your staff and 
committee concerning the problem of 
expanding coverage to farm groups. You 
will be interested to know that our re- 
spective associations will support at the 
next meeting of the New York State 
Legislature an amendment of the New 
York Statutes to permit the coverage of 
farmers groups. It is our belief that our 
suggested amendment will permit experi- 
mentation in the farm area in a manner 
which will preserve the important fea- 
tures of Group insurance such as means 
of automatic payment of premium and 
effective central organization for spon- 
sorship of enrollment and preservation 
of participation. 


ANNOUNCE MERGER PLANS 

Mutual Hospital & Medical Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla., has an- 
nounced plans of its merger with Globe 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. The lat- 
ter company is assuming liability under 
all of the existing Mutual policies. This 
marks the third Oklahoma company 
merged with Globe Life & Accident 
since 1951. 





CANCER 


COVERAGE MAY BE ADDED TO 
PEERLESS SPECIFIC DISEASE POLICY* 


.in adition to coverage for Polio 


Spinal 


Cancer Rider — when treatment originates prior 





Meningitis + Diphtheria - Scarlet Fever - 
Smallpox * Rabies * Typhus + Tetanus « and 
Trichinosis —9 of mankind’s most expensive 
diseases. Plus Optional Cancer Coverage. 


Small annual premium, including new Optional 
Cancer Rider, only $10 Individual, $15 Husband 
and Wife, $20 Entire Family... for benefits not 
to exceed $10,000 on the Specific Disease 
Policy and not to exceed $2,000 under Optional 


to insured’s 60th birthday (not to exceed $1,000 
when treatment originates after age 60), covers 
payments for hospital, physician, licensed 
nurses, patient transportation and iron lung 
rental per individual. After waiting period (6 days, 
except for Cancer, 90 days), policy pays expenses 
from lst day that disease manifests itself. 


Write for full details today! Make this popular, 
modern policy your #1 business getter! 


*Policy No. PAH 165-2-R, Available in States where filed and approved. Optional Cancer Rider PAH-791 


i PEERLESS 


Susurances) 


KEENE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
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Paul Revere Life.. 


Business Men’s Assurance.... 


Benefit Assn. of R. E...... 
Loyalty Group .........605. 
(Commercial and Metro- 

politan Casualty) 
Great-West Life ............ 
Monarch Life 
National Casualty . 


North American Accident.... 


American Casualty .... 


Zurich Insurance Co. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Combined of America. 


World Insurance Co.. 
Massachusetts Protective 
United States Life.......... 


Indemnity of North America. 


Hartford Accident & Indem. 


Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


Woodmen Accident & Life.. 
Inter-Ocean 
Massachusetts Indem. & Life 
Time Insurance Co.......... 


Republic National of Dallas. 


Fireman’s Fund Group...... 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


Federal Life & Casualty..... 


Loyal Protective Life....... 


Educators Mutual 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Security Mutual Life........ 


Hoosier Casualty 


Great American of Dallas.... 


Illinois Mutual Casualty..... 
Federal Life of Chicago..... 


American Health 

Maryland Casualty 
Northern Life 
Mutual of New York........ 


Canada Health & Accident... 


Standard Accident 


meee A. @ Bi. sca ce sass 
Crown Life of Toronto...... 
Massachusetts Mutual Life... 


Columbian National Life... 
Hearthstone of Massachusetts 


American Progressive Health. 


United States F. & G....... 





A. & H. Review and 10-Month Tabulation 


(Continued from Page 117) 


PREMIUMS 
$17,920,000 (ahead by 11.2% on 
individual non-can, and by 


19.9% on Group A. & S&S.) 
$17,460,000 (compared with 
$16,294,000 a year ago) 
$17,251,474 (compared with 
$15,337,774 a year ago) 
Figures available only for six 
months—$16,000,000 or 9% 
gain. 
$15,869,549 (about 14% 
increase in production) 


$15,607,000 (ahead by 13.5%) 
$14,547,888 (earned premiums 
for nine months; consider- 


ably ahead of 1955) 
$14,000,000 estimated for 1956 
or $1,350,000 gain over 1955. 
Biggest gain reflected in As- 
sociation Group and Fran- 


chise. 
$13,146,295 (exclusive of rein- 
surance; 11.9% gain) 


$11,701,940 (nearly 10% ahead) 


$11,190,000 (up 39% on Group 
A. & H. and behind 7.4% 
on Individual) 

$9,992,827 (up 19.3%) 


$9,492,472 

$9,350,000 (about 3.9% ahead) 
$8,588,394 (up 33.3%) 
$8,000,000 (up 15%) 
$7,954,737 (substantially ahead 


in all but individual A.&H.) 
$7,742,390 (substantially ahead) 


$7,629,228 (up 8.2%) 
$7,200,000 (up 10%) 
$5,997,425 (over $300,000 ahead) 
$5,650,019 


$5,501,525 (sizably ahead) 


$5,310,000 
$4,950,787 


(substantially ahead) 
(ahead by 11.4%) 


$4,771,493 
ahead) 
$4,603,000 


(nearly $600,000 


(ahead by $300,000) 


$4,218,371 (up 7.3%) 


$4,061,733 
vidual ; 


(up 4% on Indi- 
156.8% on Group) 


$3,853,009 (up 18.2%) 


$3,765,144 (up 5.2%) 
$3,737,000 (12% ahead for year; 
Commercial hospitalization 

largest line) 
Over $3,000,000 estimated 

for 1956 
$2,954,117 (3.4% ahead) 
$2,767,312 (up 8%4%) 
$2,735,505 (up 5%) 
$2,606,098 (well ahead) 
$2,383,000 (80% ahead of 

1955 total) 
$2,369,686 (ahead by 4.7%) 


$2,223,860 (running behind) 
$1,992,884 (up 5%) 

$1,973,610 (38% ahead) 
$1,797,492 (up 90% over 1955) 


$1,720,000 (ahead) 
$1,695,730 (up 31.8%) 


$1,650,000 (up 33 1/3%) 


$1,603,096 (ahead 15% in 
Group; off in A. & H.) 





LOSS EXPERIENCE 
Two to five points lower on 
non-can, and one point 

higher on Group 
Less favorable 


Higher on Group 


Slightly higher 


Higher in all lines 


Slightly lower 

$9,330,556 in incurred losses— 
compared with $8,005,590 
in 1955 

Somewhat higher 


Group loss ratios slightly 
higher 

Somewhat higher as of 
September 30 

Improved over 1955 


Several points higher on all 
lines except non-can.— 
3% points lower 

Lower on non-can., hospital; 
higher on Group 

Two to five points lower 
on non-can. 

Two points higher—75.4% 
compared with 73.3% 
Materially higher due to con- 
tinued severe competitive 
pressures on rate levels 
Lower on Individual; higher 
on Group and Hospital- 

Medical 

Lower on Individual; 10 
points higher on Group 

Lower 

Fractionally higher 

Fractionally higher 

$3,542,803 in claims paid or 
62.7% ratio 

Slightly higher on Group; 10 
points up on commercial; 
down on hospitalization 

Much higher 

About five points higher— 
66.2% compared with 
61.3% 

Slightly higher 


About four points lower for 
9 months—40.9% compared 
with 44.3% 

Two points higher—56.3% 
compared with 54.4% 
Four points higher on Indi- 
vidual; 18 points higher on 

Group 

52.8% compared with 
49.3% in 1955 

58.8% compared with 
54.3% in 1955 

Three points higher 


Slightly higher 


63.3% compared with 
58.2% in 1955 
53.4%—slightly higher 


Slightly higher 

39.9% excluding Group com- 
pared with 39.1% in 1955 

49.8% compared with 
51.4% for 1955 

About seven points lower on 
Group—67.5%; higher on 
commercial 

About 1% higher 

74.4% compared with 
72.6% in 1955 

77.2% compared with 
70.2% for 1955 

Slightly higher 

32.8% compared with 
31.3% for 1955 

45%—8 points better than 
in 1955 

Higher in A. & H.; one point 
lower in Group 


Williams on Contract Bond Outlook 


(Continued from Page 106) 


is the immediate up-swing predicted in 
public construction work. As we all 
know, the passage and activation of the 
$33 billion Federal Highway program 
plus anticipated increased state monies 
available to take advantage of this pro- 
gram, will greatly increase highway con- 
struction throughout the nation during 
the years ahead, 

We also all know that in New York 
State a recent voters’ appeal to a $500 
million bond issue will enable this state 
to have its share of the program. 

New York and most other states still 
have a critical and pressing need for 
new schools, hospitals and other public 
works which has to be met. 


Bidding Soon on Capehart Housing 
Projects 


We're also expecting a summary soon 
of the so-called “Capéhart Housing Proj- 
the Department of Defense. 
These projects aggregate some $1,200,- 
000,000, most of which should be out for 
bidding shortly. 

In addition, under the Public Building 
Purchase Contract Act of 1954 the Gen- 
eral Service Administration of the Fed- 
eral Government has approved new 
Lease Purchase Contract Projects cost- 
ing approximately $694 million. It is 
anticipated that most, if not all, of these 
bids will be received within the coming 
12 months. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that a whopping $22,200,- 
000,000 improved sewerage system 
throughout the country is essential for 
the next 20 years. This is at a rate of 
better than $1 billion a year. 

The same department together with 
the Department of Labor predicts that 
for the year 1957 a 5% increase to bring 
the over-all construction outlays to 
$46,500,000,000 with most of the increase 
being in public construction work, Fur- 
thermore, it states that the expected 
increase in public construction activity 
next year reflects mainly continued ex- 
pansion in all types of state and _ local 


ects” of 


public works, especially highways, 
schools, sewer and water facilities. 
Highway construction probably will 


reach a new high of $5.5 billion, or about 
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Facts About the Author 


Samuel M. Williams, Jr. observed his 
30th anniversary in the fidelity-surety 
end of the business last July and will 
round out 15 years with the Maryland 
Casualty in 1957. He is regarded as one 
of the ablest surety bond underwriters 
in the Greater New York area, and was 
given recognition a few weeks ago by 
election to the presidency of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of New York. 


Mr. Williams started his career with 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety in July, 
1926, following his graduation from 
Columbia University, N. Y. as a business 
administration major. As a special agent 
he covered northern New Jersey terri- 
tory for 10 years and was then promoted 
to assistant manager, bonding depart- 
ment, Newark branch office of Aetna. 
He resigned in September, 1942, to join 
Maryland Casualty’s Newark office as 
assistant resident manager in charge of 
bonding lines. While there he served as 
president of the Surety Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey and as presi- 
dent of New Jersey’s CPCU Chapter. 

Called to Maryland’s New York office 
in May, 1952, Mr. Williams has con- 
tinued to play an important role in fi- 
delity-surety affairs in Greater New 
York. This year he is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Surety Managers Associa- 
tion and has been nominated for vice 
president for 1957. Some of the largest 
of contract bond lines have been origi- 
nated in his office. 











8% above this year’s level, principally 
because of the expanding program of 
Federal aid to highways. 

Record expenditures of nearly $29 
billion for public school building appear 
likely in 1957, and the value of new 
sewer and water facilities construction 
is expected to go over the $1.5 billion 
level for the first time. 

In short, if we can look forward to 
better construction bidding practices and 
more conservative contract bond un- 
derwriting, the outlook for the next sev- 
eral years appears on the right side for 
the surety industry both from the pro- 
ducers’ and from the company stand- 
point. 





$1,509,370 (substantially higher) 


Loss ratios are much 
higher than 1955 
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Eastern Casualty of N. Y... $1,485,201 
Progressive Life of N. J.... $1,458,958 


(slightly lower) 
(ahead) 


North American Life........ $1,375,000 (ahead on Indi- 
vidual; behind on Group) 

State Mutual Life........... $1,230,622 (up 22%) 

Combined American ........ $1,216,796 (up 18.8%) 


Employers Casualty ......... 
America Fore Group......... 
Wisconsin National Life..... 
St. Paul Hospital & Casualty. 
Capitol Life, Denver........ 
Peerless Insurance Co........ 
Southland Life 


Berkshire Wilke ......<055.00%. 
New Amsterdam Casualty.... 
Ministers Life 


Guarantee Mutual Life...... 
First National Casualty...... 


Provident Mutual Life....... 


Phoenix-London Group .. 


$1,056,000 (ahead) 
$990,693 (behind) 


$838,159 
$828,948 
$714,586 
$691,335 
$653,267 

vidual; 


(slightly off) 

(up 10%) 
(substantially higher) 
(up over 20%) 

(up 15.7% on indi- 


44.9% on Group) 


$585,000 (about the same) 
$557,074 (slightly higher) 


$547,320 


$489,558 
$447,124 


$438,000 


(ahead by 189%) 


(ahead by 7.4%) 
(up 41.1%) 


(up 57%) 


$424,469 (ahead for 9 months) 


Great American Indemnity... $387,872 (behind) 

Bankers National Life....... $371,570 (230% higher) 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s. $280,564 (7.8% ahead) 
Companion Life of N. Y..... $211,221 (19.7% ahead) 


Slightly higher 
Higher on T.D.B. and Indus- 
trial; lower on Commercial 
Improved on Individual 
76% on Group—slightly 
higher; 36% on Individual 
—about the same as 1955 
35.3% compared with 
31.5% in 1955 
Substantially higher 
Higher 
$336,504 for 10 months 
55%—slightly higher 
Slightly higher 


Two points higher on Indi- 
vidual 50.1%; 7 points 
lower on Group—82.9% 

Slightly higher 

Higher on Commercial: 
lower on Group 

78% compared with 
71% in 1955 

Net cash losses up 7.8% 

34.1% compared with 
31.9% in 1955 

30.2% compared with 
28.9% in 1955 

Seven points lower on acci- 
dent; seven points higher 
on Health—nine months 

Substantially higher 

Slightly lower 

Better on Individual; 
on hospital-surgical 

Substantially higher 


worse 
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